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INTRODUCTION THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

Tnn effective duration of the Great War was rather 
more than four years and three months — ^from July 28th, 
1914, when Austna-Hungary declared war on Serbia, 
to November tith, 1918, when the Allies granted 
Germany an armistice. After ^e armistice, five more 
years were reqmred to complete the general peace 
settlement In 7 gi 9 the Allied and Associated Powers 
concluded the Treaty of Versaijles with Germany 
(June aSth), the Treaty of St Germain vvitli Austna 
(September loth) and the Treaty of NeuiUy with 
Bulgaria (November 27th), and m 1920 the Treaty 
of Tnanon with Hungary (June 4th) It was not 
until July 33rd, 1923, that the final treaty of peace 
With Turkey was signed at Lausanne, and witli the 
coming into force of this treaty on August 6th, 1924, 
peace was at last formally re-estabhsKedTKfoughout 
the world In the meanwhile the Powe rs interested in 
the Pacific had assembled at Washington m the winter 
of igai-aa and concluded a senes of treaties designed 
to estabhtih on a firm basis the status quo in the Far 
ha;jt .\II these treaties, together wath a host of minor 
trentie*^ and .agreements ansing out of them, may be 
s ud to constitute tlie pe ice settlement Almost every 
important political event of an international character 
which ha*, happened m the world since that time h.as 
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been the direct or indirect product of this settlement , 
and it IS therefore necessary to begm our study with 
a brief survey of its most outstandmg features. 

The European Settlement 

The Xcealy-of Versailles, has certam special charap- 
tenstics which have determmed much of its subsequent 
history 

In the first place it was, in a phrase made famihai 
by German propaganda, a “.^iffs d^eace ” It was 
imposed b y tfie Actors, on the y^^tilsh^niot negoti- 
ated by a _pracess^nf gme-iuidT^ake -between^them. 
Nearly every treaty which brings a war to an end is, in 
one sense, a dictated peace , for a defeated Power 
seldom acc'epts willmgly the consequences of its defeat 
But in the Treaty of Versailles the element of dictation 
was more apparent than m any previous peace treaty of 
modem times The Ger man Delegation at Versaille s 
were allowed to submit one set of wri tte n comments o n 
the draft tre aty, presen ted to them Some of those 
comments were taken into account , and the revised 
text was then handed to them w ith the threat that war 
woul d be resumed if it were not signed wi thin five daySt 
No m ember of Ae Gennan Delegation met_the^.^hed 
delegates face to face except on the two formal, occa- 
sions oflEe^ fesentataon o fjthe draft andjthe signature 
of t he tre aty Even on these occasions the ordmaiy 
courtesies of social mtercourse were not ob serve d At 
the ceremony of signature, the two German signatories 
were not allowed to sit with the Allied_delegates at the 
table, but were escorted m an d lout of the hall in the _ 
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m anner of criminals conducted to and from the doc k. 
These un necessary humiliations^ which can only be 
explamed by the mtense bitterness of feeling still left 
over from the war, had far-reachmg psychologi cal con- 
se quence s , both in Germany , and., elsfewhete They 
fixed in the consciousness of the German people the 
conception of a “dictated peace ” , and they helped to 
create the belief, which is now universal in Germany 
and i5» tacitly accepted by a large body of opmion in 
other countries, that the signature extorted from Ger- 
ly in these conditions is not morally bmding on her. 
Secondly, the Treaty of Versailles, nnlilfe any 
previous treaty of peace, was professedly based oma 
i\umber ^ general principles 'enunciated "durmg the 
war, the ‘most famous of these, Preside nt Wils^tnis 
having been formally accepted by. 
Germany before the amustLce^ the basis of the settle- 
ment Thanks mainly to Wilson’s msistence on these 
principles, the treaty was founded on a substructure of 


genuine idealism It provided for the creation of a 
Lwgue^ of NaUons, whose primary purpose was to 
ensure ‘the’ maintenance of peac e , of an Internation al 
L.I ^r Orgn nisjtipn for the regulation ofEBouTc^- 
ditions , and of a ^mandatory sy s tem of gnvf»rnp nf>nr for 
the colonics to be ceded by Germany These mstitu- 
tions have become since 1919 a permanent and essential 
part of die new world order Other results of the 
attempt of the treat> -makers to blend i^ahsm with the 
^Mgcncics of the victorious Pouers were, however, less 
fortunate It has not been difficult for critics to ffis- 
crcdit certam parts ot the treaty by companng them 
with the text of the Fourteen Points It is perhaps 
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open to question whether the temtories ceded by Ger- 
many PoIancLmcluded only those “ mhabited by 
indisputably^Pohsh populations ”, or whether the taking 
away of all Germany’s overseas possessions was " a free, 
open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colomal claims ” , ' and the prohibition of a umon 
between Germany and Austria was mdefensible once 
the Allies had announced the selWetermmation of 
peoples as the guidmg prmciple of the temtonal settle- 
ment These and other di screpancies between_pniicipje 
a nd practice gave an e asy h^ dle to those who wis h ed 
to argue that the Versailles Treaty was a tamted docu- 
ment and that the Allies had violated the conditions on 
which the armistice was concluded 

The ser vitud es imposed on Germany in the Treaty^ 
of^ Versadles were eventually, with few exceptions, 
abrogated either by agre^ent, or by la psej jf time, or 
b^fepudiation on the part of Germany The most 
important of them (pe nalties , re para tion, denulitarised 
zone, disarmainent) wiU be ^scuss^lnlater chapfere" 
Here it °is*^nly necessary to summanse the European 
terntonal provisions Germany restored 

Alsace and L orrame to France, ceded two tmy frag- 
ments ^ territory‘at Eiipen and Mahn^dy to Belgium, 
and renounced her former customs inuon*with Luxein- 
burg The coal-minmg area of the §aar was placed 
under die a dmu ns tration of a league of Nations^ Com- 
mission for fifteen years, at the end of which time its 
fate was to be decided by a plebiscite The nunes 
were transferred to French ownership by way of com- 
pensation for French coal-fields devastated durmg the 
war In t he south, Germany ceded a small strip of 
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proportioned remnant Of its 7,000,000 mhabitants 
more than a,ooo,ooo were congregated m Vienna 
Bohemia, Moravia and Austrian Silesia had broken 
away to form the nucleus of Czechoslovakia Sloyema 
had joined Serbia and Croatia to form the Yugoslav 
state Italy had occupied Tneste and its immediate 
hmterland The Treaty of St Germam did httle 
but register these^accomp^hed facts Its only two 
, provisions”” which conspicuously contradicted the 
principle of self-determmation were the prohibition, 
repeated from the Treatyjof Versailles, on imidn between 
Austria and Germany, and the cessmn to -Italy of the 
purely German-speakmg South Tyrol, which w^ 
designed to give Italy the strategic frontier of the 
Brenner But ^ustna’s economic phght was so dire 
(for many months Vienna was literally starvmg) that 
the political humihations of the peace were scarcely felt 
The Alhes, fearmg that the movement for umon with 
Germany would assume uncontrollable dimensions, 
made no senous attempt to apply the non-temtonal 
provisions of the treaty , and the Austnan Reparation 
Commission transformed itself mto a relief orgamsation 
The ancient kmgdom of Hungaiy, of whose 
17,000,000 inhabitants little more than half were Hun- 
garian, had also dissolved mto its ethmc components 
The Treaty of Tnanon confirmed the transfer of Slo- 
vakia toT CzecHoslovakia," of Croatia to Yugoslavia and 
of Transylvama to Roumania Injyhe„main. these 
decisions wereJjust But the frontiers of Hungary, 
even more markedly than the eastern frontier of Ger- 
many, bear witness to a certam eagerness on the part of 
the treatytmakers to stretch their principles wherever 
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possible to the adv^tage of the Allied and the detri- 
ment of the' Mfemy'countrjf TKe cumulative effect of 
this elasticity was considerable , and full use has been 
made by Hungafian propagandists of these nunor 
mjustices 

The losses of Bulgaria were almost as severe as those 
oXSaagaQL — But most of them dated, not from the 
peace settlement of 1919, but from that of 1913 which 
ended ^e second Balkan War In the first Balkan War 
of igi2, Bulgaria_had combmed with Serbia, Greece 
and Roumama to expel Turkey from the Balkans and 
dnye. fieiL.baclCTo~^li ne~ som e fifty rtules-froTn Con- 
stantmople But the wctors fell out over the division 
of the spoil In the second'Balkan'War, Bulgaria was 
simultaneously attackefby fieTthree former Alhes and 
by Turkey, and m the resultmg treaty was compelled to 
cede territory to all four of them The Treatv of 
fefiy m iQiq confinned Bulgarians 
ned still further to her disadvantage the frontiers with 
Serbia and Greece, and left untouched the palpably 
unjust 1913 frontier with Roumama The most keenly • 

fdt^faU Julgana’s grievances was the loss of Mace - ’ 
^nia, w hichJiadJie gnfee price promised 

touch on a terntonal problem different m character 
from any hitherto discussed It might be difficult to 
ti\ M equitable frontier between Germany and Poland 
or between Hungary and Roumama , but there was at 
least no doubt about the racial character of the popula- 
tions involved In Macedoma, this prelimmary pomt 
was the subject of bitter controversy The iSedon 
lans.were a people of Slav stock, whose national lon- 
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sciousness was weak or non-existent and whose dialect 
shaded off into Serbian on one side and into Bulganan 
on the other In time they could be made indifferently 
mto go.od_Serbsj)r_gpod^ Bulgarians The settlement 
of 1913, confirmed m 1919, had given A_e greater part 
of Macedonia to Serbia, and most of the remamder to 
Greece But the Macedomans were a primitive race 
among whom brigandage was held in honour The 
stalwart among them fled to Bulgana and formed there 
a Macedoman Revolutionary Orgamsation, which con- 
ducted penodical raids m Yugoslav or Greek territory, 
terrorised the population on both sides of the frontier, 
and embittered relations between Bulgana and her 
neighbours for more than ten’ years after the war 
Dunng this period, life and property were probably less 
secure in Macedoma than in any other part of Europe 
The only other provision of the Treaty of Neuilly 
which requires mention here is the clause by which the 
AUies undertook “ to ensure the economic outlets of 
Bulgaria to" the” Aegean Sea ” The Bulgarians mter- 
preted this' to mean, as m the case of Poland, a tem- 
torial corridor The Allies offered a free zone for 
Bulg^a_in one of the Greek ports The Bulganans 
preferred noj^eadto half a loaf, and nothmg was eVer 
done to carry this disputed clause mto effect 

Lastly, It should be mentioned that the ne wly cre ated 
states — Pola nd and Czechoslovakia — ^as well as other 
states which had received large accessions of territory — 
Yugoslavia, Roumania and Greece — were required to 
conclude with the Pnncipal Alhed and Associated 
Powers treaties under which they^ guaranteed to the 
“ racial, religious and Imguistic mmonties"” residmg m 
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their temtones political nghts, rejigious freedom, the 
provision of schojdsJ^S 3 ”lheTiae of their language before 
t^^OT^ and^ m their dealmgs with the authonties , 
Similar provisions were included in the treaties of peace 
with Austna, Hungary, Bulgana and Turkey 
many was not atskg 4i,tQ. subscnbe to any minonty 
obligations Ironically enough, this was almost the 
only respect in which the peace-makers of Versailles 
recognised Germany’s equality of status with the 
other Great Powers 

The Near East and Africa 

l ^ e^ TreatvLq f Lausanne. concludedj MjdLTuJckewin 
J l^ IS the._Q ]3lvLoneu3Lthe^Deac&Jreatie3.whidh: 
for thirteen years, was accepted as vahd and app hcable 
by all Its signatones and which, eyenm iot 6 (see p 3 14), 
was modi^^y^yjSlunt ar^ r^em ent and iiLone 
particular Histoncally it owes this advpitage to several 
fact2ics-which distm guishitfrom the’' other peace treaties 
‘'It came mto bemg nearly five years after th e end 
h ostihties when bitter passions had had time to abate 
It was not impose d, but negotiated by a long process Oi 
bargammg between the parties , and it was signed , no 
in an Allied capital, but ^jaeuto al temtory It may b« 
well to recapitulate here the Img md coraplicatet 
senes of events by which this happy conclusion wa 
reached 

In May 1919, while the Peace Conference, m th 
intervals of its more pressmg preoccupation with Ger 
many, uas discussmg the future of Turkey, Venizelos 
the Greek Pnme Minister, persuaded the AJhes to alb's 
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Greek troops to occupy Smy rna in Asia Minor The 
"^urks bitterly resented this violation of their temtory, 
long^fter armistice, by the most implacable and 
most despised of their enemies From this resentment 
a widespread movement of national revolt was bom, 
and found a capable and powerful leader m Mustapha 
Kem al Within a year the Kemahsts had swept the 
whole country, and only the presence of an Alhed 
garnson kept a puppet Turkish Government m bemg 
at Constantmople Undeterred by this wammg, the 
Allied Powers signed at Sevres m August iq 20 a trea ty 
of peace with the ConstantmopleGovemment It was 
constmcted on the Versailles model, and provided inter 
aha that Smyrna, should remam m Greek occupa tion 
for five years, its fate thereafter being determmed b y a 
plebiscit e 

Any famt chance which remamed of the enforce- 
ment of the Treaty of Sevres was, however, destroyed by 
events m Greece In October 1920 Kmg Alexander 
died of the bite of a pet monkey In the ensumg general 
election Vemzelos was swept from power , and ex-Kmg 
Constantine, _ who had been expelled from Greece 
durmg the war for his pro^German leamngs, was re- 
called to the throne This step alienated the sympathy 
of the Alhes — a sympathy largely due_to Vemzelos " 
magnetic personality In the followmg year, first the 
French, and then the ftahans, made pnyate agreem_ents 
with the Kemahst Government which had now estab- 
lished Itself m Angora In Great Bntam Mr Llovd 
George’s Greek pohcv came m for severe cnticism , 
and though the Greek army had boldly advanced from 
Smyrna mto the mtenor of .^a M mor, it became clea r 
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that It could n o longer coimt on the effective support of 
t he Allies In these conditions, a debdcle was inevit- 
able The Greeks were slowly dnven back , and in 
September 1922, after some particularly savage fightmg, 
Kemal drove the last Greek troops from the soil of Asia 
Flushed with victory, th e Kemahsts now turned their 
a ttention to C onsta ntmople, The French and Italian 
Governments hurriedly withdrew ' their contmgents 
The situation was critical A resumption of hostilities 
bfitseeen Great Bntam and"" Turkey seemed for a 
moment' mevitable But Mustapha Kemal stopped m 
time An armistice was concluded, and the way paved 
for the peace congress of Lausaime, where the treaty 
was signed m the followmg summer 

The armistic^ of 1918 had found the Ottoman 
Empire, like the" AustfbP-Hunganan-Monarchy,^m a 
state_.<^toMlution, its vast Arab do minions bemg m 
the occufation o f British and^Fremdi forces Fortun- 
ately, however, thFKemaEst movement had from the 
outset rejected the anaent Islamic basis of the Ottoman 
Empire, and proclaimed the modem secular prmciple 
ofnational self-determmation The h ew Turkish state 
^1 claim to territories containmg 
^b majorities , and the conclusion of peace therefore 
pre'sehteiTnomsuperable difficulties The frontier of 
Turkey m Europe was pushed forward beyond Adnan- 
ople at the expense of Greece , and no more was heard 
of a plebiscite at Smyrna Th^ clauses of ffie S^vtm 
T reaty regardmg penalties, rep^HSnahddisarmament 
^appeared But the Turkish Government rather 
surpnsmgly accepted the estabhshment on Turkish 
temtoiy of two demihtansed zones. m^T^ch and m 
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the area of the Straits The National Assembly at 
Angora, i^ell pleased with what it had secured, pro- 
claimed Turkey a republic with Kemal as its president, 
embarked on a vigorous programme of seculansation 
and, m th^sprmg of 1924, abolished the officj of_ the 
Ottoman Caliph, the religious head of Islam, who for 
four and a half centuries had had his seat at Con- 
stantmople 

The fate of the Arab provinces o f the .oIcL Ottoman 
Empire may serve as an introduction to the mandatory 
system The Covenant of the League provides that 
those territories, ceded by the defeated Powers, “ which 
^e inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under tlie strenuous conditions of the modem 
world ”, should be placed under the tutelage of “ ad- 
vanced nations ”, and that ” this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the 
League of Nations ” The extent to which the Man- 
datory Powers can be said to act on behalf of the League 
IS, mdeed, doubtful The temtories m question were 
ceded by Germany and Turkey to the Prmcipal Allied 
and Associated Powers, who were responsible for the 
selection of the Mandatory Powers The League 
approved the terms of the mandates, and receives annual 
reports from the Mandatories on the terntones imder 
their tutelage But its fun ctio n is liimted to friendly 
criticism Smee it did not grant the mandates, it clearly 
cannot revoke them Where the sovereignty over 
the mandated terntones now resides is an msoluble 
legal conundrum 

The Covenant provides for three classes of mandates 
(commonly known as “ A ”, " B ” and ” C ” mandates} 
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graded according to the stage of development of the 
populations to which they are applied I 

In “ A ” mandateSj^ under which the ex-Turkish 
provmces were- placed , the role of the Mandatory is 
deB&ed as the rendering of admmistrative advice 
assistance . untd suctT time as they' are able 
to st^d aI^^” T 2ua3~irK'explfcitIy laid down that 
“ the wishes, of th ese conmimitite must be a principal 
c onsider ation m Ae selection of Ae Mandatory ” It 
tannoFbe safdTthat^e last condition was fully complied 
with The destinmeft of Jhe Arab ternton es had been 
settled ^d urin g Ae war b y a s ecret agreement between 
Great Bntam and France , i md thou gh, afte r the war, 
t here was much haggl mg o ver the a p plication of t his 
agre ement, the argument diH. not turn on the wishes of 
the inhabitants. The mandate for Syria was assigned 
to^France, the mandates for Iraq and for Palestine and 
Great Britain^ the mandate for Pales- 
tme bemg conditioned by an u ndcrt akmg given by the 
Bntish Government m 1917 foestabhsh in Palestme “ a 
oatiraal home foi^he Jewish people ” ' 'The remaming 
Arab provmces of th^C^toman Empire secured theu 
^^P^*%pce The coastal strip of Arabia bordermg 
on the Red Se a— an important terntory m tfie~eyes oi 
all Moslems, smce it contains the holy places oiJVIecca 
and Medma— became tlie mdependent kmgdom of the 
Hedjaz In the rest of Arabia Turkish sovereignty had 
never been more than nommal, and m so far as these 
regions weremhabited by settled populations, authontj 
w^ exercised by a number of autonomous Sultans 
Sheikhs and Tmatins 

In " B ” mandates/which were apphed to the greatei 
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part of Germ any’s i^ica n po ssessions, the pppuktiojl, 
\yas recognised to be ui^t for any fpjm qf^adrainistra- 
^ve autonomy But the Mandatory Power was under 
an obligation, not only to pr ohibit the slave tradfi_and 
arms traffic, and to refram from recruitmg natives “ for 
other than police purposes or the defence of temtory ” 
(a somewhat equivocal phrase), Jmt to give equaljaghts 
to the trade and commerce of other members ofjthe 
League In East M nca the whole of the former Ger- 
man colony of Tanganyika was ma ndated to Grgat 
Britain , except for the two western provmces which, 
adjoimng the Belgian Congo, _ \yere rgandated to 
Belgium , and the port"of'Kionga in the south, which 
was ceded outright to Portugal. In West Africa the 
Cameroons and Togolaiid were both divide? between 
Bntish and French mandates 

' The category o f * * C ” jnandates was created for 
German South-West Airica, which was mandated to the 
Unicmbf South Atfrica, and the German Pacific Islands, 
which were mandated to Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan ‘‘Territones under-- C ’’-mandates are “ ad- 
mmistered.under the laws of the mandatory ” , and the 
essential ^ractical~difference between “ B ” and “ C ” 
mandates is that holders of the latter are under no 

T * 

obligation to grant equal rights m the mandated tem- 
tory to the trade and commerce ^f other states 

America and the Far East 

In Its attitude to the settlement made after the war, 
the people of the,United States swayed, in a maimer 
which appears, to be charactenstic of the Anglo-Saxon 
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race when dealing with foreign affairs, betwee n extrem e 
ideahsm and extr eme (aution At first, through the 
moutCof i tePresiden t, it insisted on the insertion of the 
Covenant of the League m the Treaty of Versailles , 
^d then„ through the mouth of Congress, it rejected 
the treaty on account of the obligations imposed by the 
Covenant The ultimate conseiguen^ of this with- 
drawal of Amencan co-ope^ration were i ncalc ulable and 
far-reachmg But it had no immediate effect on the 
European settlement Septate treaties, mainly of al 
formal character, were concluded by. the United States’ 
with Geraiany, Austria aixdJEIungary (the Umted Statesj 
had not been at w^ with Bulgana or Turkey) , andj 
peace was thus restored without involvmg Amenca m 
unwelcome European obligations 

In the Far East the United States could not afford 
to preserve the same attitude of serene detachment 
The close of the war had left Japan, whose own mihtary 
exertions had been little more than nommal, the djomi- 
nant P ower m the P acific By the Treaty of Versailles 
she fiaTacquired from C^rmany the “ leased tem tory ” 
of IQa och ow^ih the "Shantung" province of China — a 
decision which caused“Chma'to refuse her signature to 
the treaty S he ha d at the same time obtamed the 
manikte.for Germany’s former island possessions m 
the Northern Pacific By the eclipse of Russia, she 
had become the only Great Power on the borders of 
Cluna , and by the simultaneous destruction of the 
Russian and German navies, she had been left, not only 
the greatest-naval Power m theJFar.Eas^but the t turd 
iiavalJPojKgr_m t^ world The Japanese threat to 
Chma and the Japanese bid for naval supremacy m the 
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Pacific were highly disqmeting to Amencan observers , 
and m the latter part of 1921 the United States Govern- 
ment mvited the other Great Powers (the British Em- 
pire, Japan, France and Italy), together with the three 
other Powers havmg terntonal mterests m the Pacific 
(Chma, the Netherlands and Portugal) and Belgium 
(whose claim to mclusion was purely sentimental), “ to 
participate m a conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments, m conneMon'with which Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions would also be discussed ” The Conference 
assembled at Washmgton m November 1921 

The AA^slungton Conference resulted m the si^a- 
ture of thiee treaties The first, known as the Four- 
Power Treaty, was concluded between the Umted 
States, the British Empire, France and Japan, who 
agreed to respect each other’s rights m relation to their 
msular possessions m the Pacific, and to consult to- 
gether m the event of any controversy between theni 
regardmg these nghts, or any threat to them through 
the aggressive action of any other Power The import- 
ance of this simple document was twofold It drew the 
Umted States for the first time (since their rejection of 
^ the Covenant of the League) mto a limited system of 
consultation with other Great Powers on matters of 
cbmihon concern , and it provided a decent pretext for 
brmgmg to an end the now superfluous Anglo-Japanese 
Alhance, which had become highly unpopular m the 
Umted States, m the Dommions, and among a large 
section of pubhc opimon m Great Britain The second, 
or 'Five-»Power, Treaty provided for an extensive - 
measure of naval c^aimament, its essential features 
being the^Stabhshment of naval panty between the 
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Bntish Empire and the United States and the fixmg of 
the strength of Japan m capital ships at 6o per cent of 
tE^ B'nti5E‘"ahd Amencan figures The j*i:enclL- and 
Ital^ quotas were ~35 No linutation was 

placed on hght cruisers, destroyers, submarines or other 
auxihary craft The signatones further agreed to 
mamtain the status'quo,~m~respect of fortifications and 
mlval'BaseSj^in. a specified area of the Pacific By the 
third, or Nme-FowerrTreafe all the Powers represented ' 
at the Conference pledged themselves to respect the 
independe nce ^m d integrity of C^a, and “ to^ refrain 
from_faking advantage-^Iconditions m. Chma. to seek 
special nghts or pnvileges which would abndge the 
rights of subjects and citizens of friendly states ” In 
addition to, these treaties, yet another document was 
signed at Washmgton , and though it formed no part 
of the official proceedmgs of the conference, agreement 
was certainly not reached without strong pressure from 
the Bntish and Amencan Delegations Under this, 
agreement, concluded between Japm md China alone,^ 
Japan undertook to xetum to jChma theL&aochow tern-' 
t ory wh ich had been ceded to her by Germany in the 
Versailles Treaty 

The Washmgton Conference was hailed, not without 
mason, as an outstanding success “ It had to all appear- 
ances r^tored the pre-war balance m the Pacific 
Intimidated by a firm Anglo-Amencan front and by the 
moral pressure of world opmion, Japan had accepted, 
if not an open defeat, at any rate a senous check to her’ 
ambitions She had been persuaded to abandon her 
sole war gain on the mamland of Chma She had not 
ventured to claun naval panty with the British Empire 
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and the United States , and her demand for 70 per cent 
of British and American naval tonnage had been cut 
down to 60 per cent The Japanese menace to the 
integrity of Chma and to Anglo-Amencan naval supre- 
macy m the Pacific had been removed Yet the situa- 
tion created by the Washmgton treaties was msecure m 
so far as it depended on the unwilhng renunciation by 
Japan of her forward policy on the Asiatic mainland 
Sooner or later, Japan, conscious of her strength, would 
resent the loss of prestige mvolved m the Washmgton 
settlement The fundamental question whether the' 
dommant influence m the Far East was to be Anglo- 
Saxon or Japanese was still undecided But tha nks to 
the Washmgton Conference, it remamed m abeyance 
for almost exactly ten yearn 
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CHAPTER I FRANCE AND HER ALLIES 


The most important and ^rsistent ^gk factor in 
Euxopean affairs following iqiq was the French ^ 
demand for^secunty In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centunes France nghtly regarded herself as the 
strongest imlitaiy Power m Europe , and this tradition 
survived the NapoleonicTwMa, when she succumbed 
only to a general European coalition against her In 
1870 & e il lus ion of her stoength was abruptly shattered 
bv the Franco-Pn^sian war A new Power had ansen 
m Central Europe whose national feelmg was as strong 
and umted as that of France herself, and whose natural 
resources were far greater The mine ral wealth of 
Qenn any gave her an mdustnal development and a 
capacity for the production of war material which 
France could not hope to nval The population of 
France was almost stationary at somethmg undenforty 
millions The population of Germany was mcreasmg 
by five milhons a decade, and by 1905 had exceeded 
SKty_milhons Moreover, the Germans displayed a 
genius for mihtary orga nisation The German mihtary 
machme was not onj^better equipped and better 
manned, but better nm than the French Jn 1914 the 
French, as theyjror^well^aware, would once more have 
been a beaten nation in _six weeks but for prompt Bntish 
.interven tion . and that mtervention had"^hung on a 
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thread The jubilation of 1918 was short-hved Be- 
neath the rejoicings a deep note of anxiety soon made 
Itself heard Smce 1 870-ran d stdl more sm ce 1914 — 
France had been morbidly conscious of her weakness uT 
|face of Gi^a ny She had turned the tables on the 
Victor of 1871 What could be contrived to prevent Ger- 
many one day tummg the tables on the victor of 1918 ? 

France’s first answer to this question was clear and 
emphatic Sh e wante d what she called a “ physical 
guaranj^e ” — ^Ae possession m perpetui ty of the Rhme 
mid Its bridges , across wfiich any inyackr^ of, France 
from the east must pass “ The danger comes ”, ran a 
FrenclTmemorandum presented to the Peace Conference 
m February 1919, “ from the possession by Germany 
of the left bank and of the RWe badges The 
safety of the Western and Overseas Democracies makes 
It imperative, in present circumstances, for them to 
guard the badges of the Rhme ” To her keen dis- 
appointment, h er Allies r efused to give Fra nce the 
secua ty of the Rhine fron tie r, on the_ groimd that 
^fii^ mrangement would have mvolved the separation 
from Germany of more than _five_million Germans 
living on the left bank of the Rhine After a bitter 
struggle, France was^bhged Jo iijbandqn her claim 
She secured m exchange — 


(i) the mclusion m the Versailles Treaty of 
clauses providmg ft>x the occupationjif the left bank 
of the ;^me for fifteen years by Allied forces, and 
for its permanent. d^ihtoi^^^ (le prohibition 
to troops or construct fortresses west of the 

Rhme) , and 
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(2) the conclusion , simultaneously with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, oTtreaties with the Bntjslj Jimpire 
and the TTmted States , under which these Powers 
- undertook to c ome immediately to th e a ssistan ce^^^ 
France “ m the event of any unprovoked movement? 
of aggression against he r bei^ma^by Germany ”jj 


The f ailu re, of, the Umted States to ratify the treaties 
signed at Versailles rendered both the British and the 
American undertakmgs void France felt herse lf, 
cheated S he had abandoned h er claim on t he stren gth] 
of a promise which was not honoured . a nd this gn ev-| 
anpft jn unde r lying facto r throughout the subsej 
gpepT Ht scu ssions betw een France and Gr^t Britaii^on 
the question^gf^ecuri^ ' 

Having thus been compelled to abandon her hope 
of a “ physical ” guarantee, France worked fevenshly 
durmg the next four years to find compensation for her 
natural infenonty to Germany, and to allay her fear of 
German vengeance She followed two separate and 
parallel methods a system of treaty guarantee s, and a 
system^oLalhasces^ 


The System of Guarantees 

When it became clear, about the beginnmg of 1920, 
that the Ai ^lo-Amenca n guarantee against unprovoked 
aggression would never come mto force, France was left 
without any treaty protectioi^ against Germany other 
than-ihafcontamed'ih the Covenant of the League of 
Nations France had decided from the first that this 
was msufiicient It was true that, under Article lo of 
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the. Covenant, members of the League undertook " to 
respect and preserve as agamst external aggression the 
ternfonal'integnty and existing political mdependence 
of all members of the League ”, and that Articles i6 
and 1^ provided for sanctions. pr,,penalties agamst 
any state which resorte^*^ war m disregard of its 
obligSions But Articl^oTiad‘been accepted by Great 
Bntam (the Power which counted for most) with reluc- 
tance, and the French proposal to crea t e an inte r- 
national arm^y, which alone could make sanctio ns effect- 
ive, had been emphatically neg atived by Great Bntam 
and the Umted States. Under Article i6 members 
of the League were bound to break off financial and 
economic relattons .with an aggressoT But m ilitag 
action (and nothmg less would stop Germany) depended 
on a “ recommendation ’^of the Council, which re- 
quired a imanimous vote, and which, when voted, could 
be a(^ep£ed_or_reje<5ed. by mdividual states as they 
pleased , and the Amencan defection cast serious 
doubts on the effica^, or even the possibihty, of a 
financial and economic blockade 

Fre nch scepticis m about the efficacy of the Cove- 
nant jw^lOTl^ncfid53ieiL.theLX4ii^eacm^£^me^into 
bein g When the first Assembly met m Geneva m 
December 1920, Articles 10 and 16 were the subject 
of an immediate attack" ’ CSnada wanted to suppress 
Article 10 altogether , and the Scandmavian delegations 
desired to provide for exceptions to the automatic 
application of economic sanctions under Article 16 
Both these proposals gave nse to long dehberations In 
the followmg year, the Assembly voted a resolution 
which prescribed inter aha that the Council would; 
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when need arose, “ rfigpmmendLthe datej>n which the 
enforcement of economic pressure under Article i6 
IS to be begun ”, t he effe ct bemg to give the Council 
latitude to postpone and modify the appUcation of 
economic jsanctions In 1923 a resolution was pro- 
posed declaring that the decision what measure s-were 
necessary to car ry out the o bligations of icicle 10 must 
rest with “ the con^itutionafauthorifies of each mem- 
ber ” The effect of'tlus resolution' was“ to leave the 
whole matter of mihtary assistance to the discretion of 
mdmdual governments , and its adoption was blocked 
only by the adverse vote of one nunor state Although 
neither Article 10 nor Article 16 had been formally 
amen^d, it was clear from these discussions that"tKeir 
practical application in time of crisis would lag con- 
siderably behmd the strict letter of the Covenant The 
machmerv of G enevajags evidently not hkely to sefuT 
nmtion that prompt mihtary action which alone could" 
saye.Franc&ffbin mvasibn — 

In these circumstan^ it is not surprisin g that 
France cpntoued to pre^Grcat 5 ritam for some 
additional guarantee of_assistance_against 
aggression The conclusion of these effortTwaiTEow^ 
ev^. .paradoxical In January 1 922, the Bnt ish Govem- 
ment. at, length plucked up_cquragc,.to" offeiL France a 
guar^tee in approximately the same terms as those of 
lEe^bprtive tfeaty of '1919 ' It so" happenedT thaT the 
French Pnme'Mimster of tHe day was the obstmate and 
short-sighted Pomcar6, who believed m a policy of all 
or nothmg Pomcare demanded that the guarantee 
should be sup pletne nted ^y a mihtary convehlibh de- 
fimng the precise nature of the a^isbnceto'b’erCTidered 
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by the British army, and declared that, failing this, a 
mere guarantee treaty was worthless to France The 
British Government was not prepared to commit itself 
so far It had discharged its debt of honour , and it 
now abandoned for some time to come the apparently 
hopeless task of satisfymg the French appetite for 
security 

■ — The System of Alliances 

Poincare’s high-handed attitude was e\plamed m 
part by the success which France had meanwhile 
achieved m the other aspect of her quest for secunty 
the buildmg up of a system of alliances A policy of 
nuhtary alhances wa§jnorejcongemal to JFrehgh, tem- 
perament and French tradition than the more abstract 
secunty of guarantees agamst aggression It was th is 
pohcy which had gamed for France her supremacy m 
Europe m the wghteehrh century, when she contamed 

’' Austria'by aflfances'WltlrAusliia's smaller neighbours"" 
I ^wasj ^is^pplicy j)y which' she now sought to encircle 
Germany In tJie west, the position was made secure 
ih~September 1920 by a military alliance with Belgium 
Elsewhere fresh ground had to be Froken Russia had 
ceased to exist as a mihtaiy power But in her place 
the new republic of Poland had appeared on Germany’s 
eastern frontier In the south there had arisen, thanks 
to the victory of the Alhes, the three new or much 
enlarged states of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, who were France’s natural friends and 
clients Out of this mateiial France built up, m the 
three years after the war an effective and closely kmt 
system of alliances 
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Poland 

The Pi^ishuffipublic which came into bemg at the 
end of the war was not a new state, but the revival of an 
old one From the tenth to the eighteenth” century, 
Poland had been a large and powerful kingdom In 
the l atter h al£.of-the- eighteenth century, she mcurred 
the jouvt,enmity of Russia, Prussia^ and Austria , and 
after three “ partitions ”, in which larger and larger 
shces of temtory were taken from her, she lost her 
mdependence m 1791 The simultaneous eclipse in 
1918 of the Russian, German and Austrian Empires 
was a stroke of luck which made her re-birth certain 
But the first years were a penod of great difficulty 
The R ussian ■j German'^'d Austnan Poles, -who now 
united taJfornL.ajsingle state,- had for a century and a 
quarter hved under different laws and different systems 
of administration, had served in different armies and 
fought on opposite sides, and had acquired different 
traditions and different loyalties It required no small 
stock of common patnotism to overnde these diver- 
gences of ou tlook Moreover Poland, set in the imdst 
■of the great European plain, had no cle arly m arked 
geograplucal frontiere except the_sputh, where the 
Carpathian Mountams divided her from Slovakia Her 

westeni_and-northem frontiers with Germany. were 
settlec^._^m the manner already descnbed, by the 
VeisLlles Treaty- Everywhere else, the limits of the 
new-Poland-were the subject of acnihonious" debate 
with her neighbours 

In the south-west the httle district of Austrian 
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Silesia, an impo rtant cMl-field inhabited by a mixed 
Czech-Pohsh population, provided an apple of discord 
between Poland and the new state of Czechoslovakia 
Early m 1Q19 Po l ish and C zec h forces came to blows in 
the disputed area , and a pitcKed battle was only averted 
~by the mediation of French and Bntish officers It was 
deaded to settle the dispute by a plebiscite But as the 
timelor the votellrew near, passions ran so high that 
the plan was dropped , and under strong Frepch press- 
ure, both sides agreed to a settlement By this settle- 
ment, Czechoslovakia obtamed the coal mmes and 
Poland the pnncipal town of Teschen (though not its 
railway station which remainedTif Czechoslovakia) It 
was a compromise which had no virtue except that of 
bemg a compromise , and both sides contmued to 
regard themselves as deeply mjured parties 

In Ai^tnan.Poland-a different jKoblem arose Of 
the^o provmces of West^ d East Galicia mto which 
Austnan Poland was divided, the former was purely 
Pohsh m character IiLg^Gahcia the lande^gentry 
aadTnost of-the mtellectoals (other than the Jews, who 
were here particul^ly numerous) were Poles But the 
peasantry belonged to the same stock which peopled 
the whole of so uth-western Ru ssia — 'bemg vanously 
descnbed as Little Russians, Ukramians or Ruthenes 
It is probable that the landless Ruthene peasant of East 
Galicia hated the Polish landowner rather because he 
was a landowner than because he was a Pole But of 
the depth of the hatred there was no doubt In the 
early months of 1919 East Galicia was the scene of a 
stubborn civil war between the rulmg Polish mmonty 
and the subiecf'Ruthene majonty' ^ohsh~reinforce- 
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ments were soon brought in , and in May the resistance 
of the Ruthenes, supported by nothing more effective 
than mild protests from the Allies m Pans ag ains t Polish 
high-handedness, came to an ^d The Alhes, helpless 
to alter the accomphshed fact, offered Po land a mandate 
over Past Gahcia for t”'en^-five years, after which tune 
the fate of the territory was to be decided by the League 
of Nations The Poles rejected the proposal and re- 
mained m possjpssion In i 5 ) 2 i 3 _tKe]Alhes at last forinaily 
recognised Polish sowrei^ty over EasTGalicTa m return 
for a promise (whichrwas never earned out) to set up 
an autonomous regime there 

On the eastem^frpntier of Poland the same problem 
presented itself on a far larger scale In the days of its 

greatness the kmgdom of Poland had not been confined 
to lands where the m^genous- population was Polish> 
It had embraced the whole of Lithuama, moj^t of W hite 
Russi a, and the whole of the Ukraine as hr ^'the Black 
Sea In these terntones, vasf tracts of country were m 
the possession of Polish landowners — a state of affairs 
which contmued right down to the Russian revolution 
of 1917 •^ter_ thejrevolution, these landowners took 
re fuge in Po land They not unnaturally put strong 
pressure on the Pohsh Government to reconqueirtheir 
lands for them , and perfervid patnots dfeanaed'bf a 
restored Pohsh empire stretchmg from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea A proposal from the Allies m Pans that 
the eastern frontier of Poland should be so drawn as to 
include only terntones where the Pohsh population was 
in a majonty was received as a bitter insult 

It was m such a mood that Marshal Pilsudski, the 
head of the Polish state and the commander-m-chief of 
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the anny, set out m Jhe^pnng of 19ZO to conquer the 
Ukraine fo^PoIand The Soviet army, disorgamsed by 
the civ 3 '~war, made feeble reslitance , and Polish 
troops'^^ckly feached Kiev In June, however, the 
Soviet forces were able to launch a mass coimter- 
offensive, which not only drove the Poles helter-skelter 
out of the Ukrame, but brought Soviet troops withm a 
few miles ^f J^gaw Jtlere^e fortunes of war under- 
went another sudden reversal The Soviet offensive, 
like the Pohsh offensive before it, was exhausted The 
polish army advanced once more This time, avoiding 
the Ukr^e, tliey marched'Sue east mto White Russia , 
and when the armistice was at last sounded, the Ime 
was some 150 miles east of the ethnographical frontier 
proposed by the Allies But the Soviet Government 
was pro digal of te rritory and needed peace In 1921 
the Treaty^ Riga^onfirmed the armistice hne aslHe 
permanent frontier between Poland and Soviet Russia 
Poland abandoned her claim to the Ukraine, but received 
a large, though sparsely populated, tract of White Ru^ia 
Next came the turn of Li^uama 'Here the chief 
bone of contention was the'aty and distnct of Viln a. 
Vilna had been the capital of the mediaeval empire of 
Lithuama (which in the sixteenth century had been 
umted with Poland by a convement royal marnage) , 
and when m 1918 an independent Lithuama was re- 
vived, It promptly proclaimed V^^as ite capital Un- 
happily, V^aji^ ad an equally strong sentimental attrac- 
tion fo^Pqland iLwa s the seat_o"f a fam ous Polish' 
umversity and an ancient home o f P olish l ea rning From 
the et&bgraphical standpomt, neither the Lithuaman 
nor the Pohsh claim was strong "The population of 
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the city was Jewish (the Jews had an absolute majonty), 
Polish and White Russian , of the surrounding distnct, 
White Russian and Lithuanian But where so many 
passions were excited, the wishes of the populations 
concerned (if indeed they had any) were unlikely to be 
decisive 

In July 1920, dunng the Soviet advance towards 
Warsaw^ Lithuania had signed a treaty with the Soviet 
Government by which the latter recognised her claim 
to Vilna But the subsequenr Polish advance cut off 
Lithuania altogether from her Soviet friends, and she 
was left to face the Poles alone Fightmg soon began 
m the neighbourhood of Suwalki It went less well for 
the Poles than might have been expected, and m 
Octo ber an armistice was si gned_w hich left Vilna and 
distoic^ 11^ Lithu^ian _h^ds Three days later, an 
independent Polish general named Zeligows ki collected 
some troops and, takmg the Lithuamans completely by 
surpnse, qc gupied Viln a Officially, the Pohsh Govern- 
ment deplored this flagrant breach of faith But it 
unblushmgly stuck to the prize; and Pilsu^ski admitted, 
some years later, that the coup had been earned out 
with lus knowledge and approval Long negotiations 
conducted by the League of Nations failed to dislodge 
the Poles , and in 192 .^, when the Lithuamans had 
put themselves out joi court by their seizure of Memel 
(which had been occupied by the Alhes smee the Ver- 
sailles Treaty), the iU hes formally J'c gogfflgg 
p art of P oland. 

~The Pohsh state, thus constituted, had a^population 
of over thirty milhons — z. figure which almost entitled 
It to the rank of a Great Power It was nch m natural 
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resources, possessing an abyndance of coal and iron in 
the south-west, jjil m East Galicia, extensive forests 
in the east, and good agricultural land almost every- 
where But It also had conspicuous weaknesses Not 
less tha n a«; per-c ent of its pop^ati on was non-Polish, 
mcludmg fbujcimlhon Jews , and most of th^mmonties 
were actually of~"pdtentially. hosPle Furthermore, 
Poland w as, m these early days, on l^d terms, yn& all 
her neighbours without exception There was con- 
stant faction with Germany over the treatment of the 
German mmonty and over Danzj[g , and it seemed 
doubtful whether any German-Government would 
stomach mdefimtely the separation of East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany b^the Polish corridor Soviet 
Russia^ght some day regret her generosity Czechb- 
slbvSaa was sullenly resentful, Lithuama noisily m- 
dignant, and there might be trouble agam m East. 
Gahcia Poland was the strongest Power m extern 
Europe But she could scarcely face the world alone 


In thesejorcumstances, tip French pjilicy of alhance 
w^thjt^ neig^boure ^'Germ^y coincided perfectly ». 
With. Pond’s jD^'needs The Franco-Pohsh treaty! 
of alliance of February 1921 was an instrument .of close 
pohtical co-operation It was probably abcdni 5 )^ed 
byir^ecrerinilitary convention, and was followed by the 
, supply from France on easy terms of larg e supp lies o^ 
iyar ma terial for the'eqmpment of the Pohsh afihy 
'pome cautious Frenchmen complamed that so quarrel- 
some an ally was more of a liabihty th a n an asser"md 
that no' French soldier would" be ~^w il lin g to die for 
Poland Some Poles gnimbled_ the patromsmg 
attitude qftheir French assoaafes, and at the number 
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I and costliness of the French Military Mission in War- 
' saw But the alliance was founded on a too solid basis 
of common mterest to be shaken by any tnvial dis- 
contents In every important issue of international 
politics, France and Poland ranged themselves side by 
side At Geneva, the French- and ^PoUsIl ddegates 
^re hand-m-gloye.jn eveiy private negotiation,, and 
spoke and voted together m every public debate 

The Little Entente 

The Little Entente was the unofficial name for the 
alhance between the three states which" profited most 
by the break up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia, as the name (a recent comagej 
mdicates, was formed by the umon of two neighbouring 
peoples The C gechs and S lovaks are two branches of 
the same Slav stock, speakmg closely related dialects of 
the same language The ffistory of the two peoples is, 
howeyiST^it e different The 'Czechs, who formed in 
the Middle Ages the nucleus of an mdependent Kmg- 
dom of Bohemia, passed from 1620 onwards under 
the Germanic influence of the Austrian Empire The 
old Czech anstocracy was completely Germanised, 
ind the modem Czechs are thrifty, hard-workmg, well- 
sducated middle-class and working-class people Slo- 
vakia, on the other hand, had for a thousand years prior 
‘■o 1918 been part of Hungary The Slovaks were an 
lliterate peasant race , and Slovak culture was repre- 
ienfed”by "a" handful of intellectuals hving abroad, 
nainly in the Umted States These conditions made it 
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inevitable that the army jofficers, the cml servants and 
the teachers of the new C^clioslovaJc state should be 
drawn principally from the Czechs But this inequality 
was resent ed m Slovak circles , and the most representa- 
tive Slovak party persistently demanded “ national auto- 
nomy ” for Slovjjaa 

The greater part of the s oil of Czecho slovakia was 
agricultura l , and the new state strengthened itself by 
an extensive a gra rian reform, mvolvmg the expropria- 
tion of the larger landowners, mamly German or 
Hunganan, and the distabutioa-of their land to Czech 
or Slovak small farmers and peasants But Czecho- 
slovakia was also a highl y developed mdu s tnal state , and 
a larg e manuf acturer of w^ matenaf Her former 
Austnan provmces contamed some 8o per cent of the 
production of coal and iron and the heavy mdustry of 
the pre-war Austrian Empire These advantages were 
m part set off by the w eakness of her g eographical 
position and the mixed character of her j^pulation. Of 
her population of more than fourteen milhon^ the 
Czecl^, who form^ the rulmg class, accounted for six 
and a"" half jt^hons and the' Slovaks for two millions 
more The balance was made up of a compact and m- 
dustnous German mmority of more than three milhons 
livmg on the frmges of Bohemia, and of Hunganan, 
Ruthene and Polish mmonties Thu Slovaks would 
of un certam value in a cnsis , and the minorities 
would be' hostile m almost any war in which Czecho- 
slovaba might find herself engaged Prague, the 
capital, was situated so near the frontier thatit^uld be 
occupied by German troops within days, or perhaps 
hours, of an outbreak of hostilities with Germany , and 
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the long, narrow temtory of Slovakia would be difficult 
to defend against an attack from Hungary Of all the 
states of Central Europe, Czechoslov^a ^as the most 
heterogeneous and, from the mihtary standpomt, tSe" 
m"dst vulnerable 

Roumama had more reason to congratulate herself 
on the peace settlement than on her experiences durmg 
the war She changed sides twice m the course of the 
fightmg , and at the end of it she acqmred the greater, 
part of Trans ylvama from Hungary ahcTBessarabia, m 
spite of the protests of the Soviet Government, from 
Russia, thereby doubling her territory and mcreasmg 
her population from seven to seventeen milhons Like 
Czechoslovakia, she earned out an extensive measure 
of agranan reform and r^distabution ofLland to sm all- 
holders Her mmonties^^^^unganan, Russian and 
Jewish — ^were not sufficiently important to be a menace 
to her national security. But Roumania n, admmistra- 
tion has ajiad name for corruption , and the qu^bty of 
'the Roumaman army, judged by Balkan standards, is 
not high I^umania IS the largest oil-producmg sta^ 
m Europe next to the Soviet Umon , and oil and wheat 
are her pnncipal sources of wealth 

Internally, Yugoslavia was called on to solve the 
same problem as Czechoslovakia ffie fusion of cognate 
raclS"^ Of the three elements which muted to form the 
Yugoslav state, the Serbs had enjoyed mdependence 
smee the final withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons in 
1867 The Croats had been under Hungarian, and the^^ 
Slovenes undefi^ustrian, rule imtil 1918 The Serl^.^ 
who were from the first the dommant partners 'urtM 
umon, were excellent fighters, and had a rough-and- 
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ready gift for organisation Butjiolitically and cultur- 
ally they wer e, infen or to the Croats and Slovenes, who 
looked down on them assemi-barbarians The frictipi^ 
between the three partners became a serious handicap 
to the new state and, combined with the political 
immaturity of the Serbs themselves, made any parlia- 
mentary system xmworkable The Croat leaders per- 
sisted m the demand for autonomy, and many of 
them, m consequence, spent years m pnson or m 
exile — an unhappy condition of affairs the blame for 
which must be shared by both parties The prosperity 
of the country depended mainly on its sturdy and 
mdus tnous peasantry, though its jmneral resources 
were also considerable 

Externally, Yugod^a was ^ member of the Little 
, EJn^te with the most v&ied and extensive" mtefests 
Whiir“Czechoslovakia belonged primarily to Central 
Europe and Roumama to the Balkans, Yugoslavia 
belonged equally to bot h In the north her frontier 
reached withm a hundred miles of Vienna, m the south- 
east withm fifty miles of the Aegean This multi- 
phcity of mterests gave her an exceptional position m 
the partnership ThsLLlttluJEntgate was devised for 
the purpose^ of common protection against Hungary , 
and Himgary was the only'country mentioned by namp. 
m the treaties which constituted the affiance But for 
Yugoslavia, Hungary was never the first concern The 
portion of Hungarian terntory which had fallen to her 
share was smaller than the portions allotted to Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumama , and she had less to fear from 
Hungarian irredentism fiajtfee^o^er hand, she was 
mtensely jealous of Italy’s dormnant position on the 
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Adriatic Italy had appropnated far more Slav tern- 
tory than was, m Yugoslav eyes, her due , and it wai 
notonous that Italy hoped, and was perhaps mtrigumg 
for the disruption of the Yugoslav state The^^go 
\ ^vs were good haters . The enmity of Yugoslavia foi 
'jltaly has been one oftfie most persistent of all the feuds 
;of post-war Europe 

' The Little Entente came mto bemg through treaties 
of^hance concluded m 1920 and 1921 between each 
’ pair of its members It h ot un til"much later that 
' Er^nce^^ncluded pohfac ir tre ati es w i^ die^^ O 
Entente state§t^ But'there were from the outsSToniml 
•'Or^imEonnal mihtary understandmgs providmg, as in 
the case of Poland, for the appointment of French 
military missions and for the supply of war matenal to 
the Little Entente armies ; and Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mama and Yugoslavia became France's faithful satellites 
m foreign affairs at Geneva and elsewhere Fr ance 's 
relations with the Little Entente rested on a different 

r-ii- - • At^p-Ni**^*** A ^ 

foundation from her relations with Poland The basis 
of the alliance with Poland was a direct common interest 
m 'k^pmg Germany m check The understandin]^ 
with the Little Entente, on the othe^ ffand, implied ^ 
tacif hargam The three Little Entente Powers would, 
assist France to enforce the Versailles Treaty, in which, 
tfieur own mterest was neghgible France would sup- 
port the Little Entente as a whole agamst Hungary, and 
'Yugoslavia m p^icukr agamst Italy The importance 
of this m(^ was that it enlarged France's conception 
of her own secunty She was now defimtely committed 
[to the maintenance not only of the Versailles Treaty, 
‘but of the whole European peace settlement It was 
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no longer her concern merely to keep Germany at bay 
on the Rhme and prevent her from strengthening her 
oosition in the east It became a recoenised French 
i nterest to sup port Poland against Lrthuania, Czecho; 
slov^a against Hmgaryj mid Yugoslavia and Roumama 
a gamst B ulgana, and even to save her fnends from the 
‘mconvemence of a too rigorous interpretation of their 
obligations towards their mmonties In view of the 
powerful influence which she could exercise m all these 
questions, France was a patron well worth having 
Durmg j)^od_ 1920-24 France, the possessor 
o f a l arge, weU-eqmpped and victoridus'army and of 
enormous stocks of mumtions, reached the summit of 
her prestige and power in Europe She was the cham - 
^ronbfi l^jtatu^ what ca me 

toJbfiJ^own^as ILTeyisionism *’ "Her position was 
comparable to that of Mettemich after the peace settle- 
ment of 1815 , and by her agreements with Poland and 
the Little Entente she had built up a modem counter- 
part of the Holy Allianre\ "" 
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THE^ears o f. French sup remacy were also th e years of 
Germany’s deepest hurQiliation~~”Home politics are not 
Vithin theTcbpe of this boolc ^ But the internal ^airs of 
Germany had, durmg the post-war penod, so direct 
an mfluence on the mtemational situation that a few 
^ords must be said about them here Before t^war, 
Germany had lived under a coml^ation^of parli ament- 
ary democracy and military autocracy, which was per- 
haps well adapted to the stage of political development 
reached by the German people After the war, the 
umversal enthusiasm for democracy swept over Ger- 
many , and the form of government which emerged 
from the chaos of November 1918 was a republic with 
a Soaal-Democrat Government, the President bemg an 
ex-cobbler named Ebert 

The “ Weimar Repubhc ” (so called from the town 
of Weimarf where the National Assembly met m 1919 
to approve its constitution) started life in the most dis- 
couragmg conditions It was faced eveiyivhere with 
disorder, disorgamsation and destitution Its first task 
was to ratify the Versailles Treaty , and its name was 
for eveiT associat ed in German nunds. with this nation^ 
(Jisgrace In 1815 the Powers who had overthrown 
Napoleon perceived that if they wished the restored 
monarchy to survive in France, they must treat it with 
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consideration and respect The victors of i ft? 8 showed 
no such wisdom It was in their inter e st th at the 
pacific We imar democracy should firmly establish itself 
injBerman y Bm instead of doing everything m their 
power to enhan ce its prestige, they exposed it to such 
constant humili ations that it could never hope to win 
the loyalty and section of Jhe German people The 
territorial clauses of the Versailles Treaty have been 
described m the Introduction. The present chapter 
deals with those other provi sions of the Treaty which 
pla yed th e,largest part m Germany’s imernational rela- 
tions du rmg th e years- igao-^f 


War Guilt and War Criminals 

The articles of the treaty relatmg to “ war guilt ” 
and “ AyaiL gnmm als ” were not less eagerly approved 
lo- Great Bntam than m France The victors of pre- 
vious wars, however ruthless m their treatment of the 
defeated foe, had thought it superfluous to pronounce 
any moral condemnation But war p ropa ganda both in 
Great Britain and m Fran ce h^^^gersistently stressed 
thg moral delin quency of Germany (liT^rticular, the 
• wolati on of Belgian neutrality,'" the ivahton devastation 
of the occupied terntones, and the killmg of civilians by 
bombmg from the and by unrestricted submarine 
warfare agauist merc hant shigs^ that pubhc opmion 
demmded some formi condemnation of her acts , and 
insistence on Germany’s guilt provided a justification, 
which was felt both in Bntish and m American circles 
to be needed, for the seventy of the peace terms By 
an article nlaced at the head dftlie'feparation chapter, 
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Qei:niany was obliged tq^ “ accept the responsibility of 
permany and her alhes for causing all the joss ajid. 
damage to which the Alhed and Associated Goyera^ 
ments and their nationals have been subjected^as^ 
consequence of the war imposed upon themjby the. 
ag^ession of Germany and her alhes ” The position 
of the article was sigmhcant The reparation provi- 
sions of the treaty were those which had excited most 
misgiving m Amencan, and in some British, circles 
The question of war guilt is one which will probably 
be debated by histonans for centuries to come The 
verdict of history may well be that, of all the belh- 
gerent Powers, Germany a nd her al lies b ear th e large sL 
share of respqnsibihty But historical truth cannot be 
established by mtemational treaty — ^least of all by a 
treaty imposed by victors on vanquished 
Governments, m the passion of the moment, fmled to 
realise thafthis extorted admission of guilt cofild prove 
nothmg, and must exmte bitter resentment in German^ 
mmds German men of learnmg set to work to de- 
monstrate the gmltlessness of their country, fondly 
believing that, if this could be established, the whole 
fabric of the treaty would collapse In Alhed countries 
the fiitihty of the war-guilt clause soon came to be 
recognised But it was never formally annulled, and 
^was left to pensh with the treaty itself 

The articles of the treaty relatmg to war cnmmals 
^the chapter is entitled " Pen alties ”) were of more 
immediate practical import In Ae first of them, the 
Alhes “ puWicly apaign Wilham II of HohenzoUem, 
formerly German Emperor^ for a ji^reme pAFejice 
agamst int erna tional mor ality __anff the_ sanctity of. 
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treaties ” The e\“Kaiser was to be tried by a court of 
fiv^ judge s. A meric an, Bn tish , Fr ench, Italian and 
Japanese-, who were to “ fix tlie punishment ” Im- 
meBiately on the coming into force of the treaty, tlie 
Allies officially requested the Government o f Holla nd 
(where the e\-Kaiser had taken retuge in November 
1918) to hand him over to them That Gov e rnme nt 
rephed, as was expe cted, that it would be contrary to 
internatio nal us age fo r the m to surrender a “ political 
refug ee *’ , and~within a few months one of the most 
notorious articles of the treaty was consigned to oblivion 
Ir was a fortunate endm g A p ublic tria l by the Allies 
might well have revived the e\- Kaiser’s lost prestige in 
Germany, and^mmed him into a German national hero 
and martyr 

By the following articles Q grma ny agreed to hand 
over tq^^liec^military courts for tnaFany” persons in 
G^any accused by" the Allies of having “ committed 
actsjn violat ion of ffie laws,and customs of wnr ” It 
IS doubtful whether this provision, however reasonably 
mterpreted, could have been put into effect without 
causmg a revolution m Germany But when it was 
discovered that the hste prep ared byithe Allipp included ' 
the names of the Cro-wn Po nce...Qf.JHindenburg. of 
Ludendorf, and of aImost_eyejty.prominentJigure on 
the Gem^ side during ffie waf,jt^re_was so fierce an 
outbur st of m'chgnation that compliance with the demand 
JSas out of the question After a long wrangle between 
the German and Allied Governments, a compromise 
was reached by which the German Government agreed* 
^^.brmgjwelve of the accused (agamst whom defimte 
and flagrant breaches of the laws of war were alleged) 
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before the Gennan Supreme Court at Leipzig, the 
AUiedJGrov.emmSatractmg;as pro'^cutors The tnals 
took place m 1921 Sjx.of.the. accused were convicted, 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment Thereafter 
nothing more was heard of these clauses of the treaty 
Had the passions of the time permitted the Allied 
Governments to make the arrangement reciprocal, and 
had they themselves been wilhng to brmg to tnal any 
of their own nationals accused of similar offences by the 
German Government, the whole procedure would have 
been a valuable innovation and an earnest of the desire 
of m ankin d to make mternational law an effective 
reahty 

Disarmament and Demilitarisation 

It was a natura l and necessary consequence^ofd]^ 
vi ctory th a t th e .flies' should desire'to rende r the ir 
d^gatedjeja emies m capable for as long a ti me as possib le^ 
of militar y action Under the armistice Germany bad . 
surrendered Sie greater- part of her fleet and her heavy 
artillery The treaty impos ed permanent restrictions 
on her m^t ary strength Her "army was hnuted to^ 
100,000 men recruited by voluntary enlistraient (con- 
scnption bemg prohibited), and her navy to six batt le- 
ships with a correspondmg number of cruisers and 
destroyers She was to possess no submarme^ no 
military aircraft, and no heavy guns, and to build.no 
fortifications The amounte of war material of ^yeiy 
l yin rT, anTthe number of factones capable of producmg 
It, which she was allowed to retam, were strictly limited 
Alhed Naval, Military and Air Commissions, whose 
ofiicer personnel numbered at one time nearly 2000, 
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were stationed m Germany to see that these provisions 
were earned out, and were not finally withdrawn till 
1927 The Germans made every effort to evade at 
strict^apgh catipn of these m^ures A considerable! 
Snoimt of war matenal was probably saved from 
destruction by concealment , and secret preparations 
were everywhere made to rebuild Germany’s mihtary 
strength once the control was relaxed B ut it ma y, on 
th e whole -he said that, by 1924» Gennany had been 
s ubjected to a measure of di sarmament more ngorous 
a nd complete th an any jreoorded m modem lustoiy 
It will be remembered that, under the Treaty ofi 
VersaiUes, the Rhmelandwas to be not only permanen tly j 
de mUtansed, ^t occupied by Alhed troops for a penod | 
of^een years ^ The'c ^ admi nistration of the occu- ’ 
pied area'fmiamed with the German authorities But 
an Inter::Alhed High Commission, consistmg of French, 
Belgian, Bntish and Amencan representatives, had 
power to issue ordin ances “ so far as may be neces- 
sary for securing the m amtena nce, safety and require- 
ments ” of the Alhed troops , and these^dmanc^had 
t he fo rce of law In spite of the failure of tfie United 
States to ratify the treaty, Amencan troops remamed m 
the Rhmeland till 1923, and the Amencan Comnus- 
sioner contmued to attend the meetmgs of the High 
Commission, though without the right to vote ^ 

The lo mt occ up ation of the R hmeland first brought 
to the surface that underlymg divergence between the 
French ^_d British attitudes towards Germany which 
ha^een so unsettlmg a factor in European politics 
smee 1920 At the close of -the war. anti -Ger m a n 1 
%elmg had be en quite as bitter m London as in Pans , 
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and some of the most mvidious clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty were whole-heartedly approved, if not mspired, 
by the Bntish Government But passions on the 
Bntish side abated rapidly While France feared even 
a defeated Germany, the destruction of "the 
man fleet gave ^e Bntish Empire a sense o f perfect 
Security. Bntish^eluctance-to -see-any one Power 
doinihate thejcontment of Eurojpe is notonous , and it 
would have been contrary to this tradition to allow 
France to trample Germany utterly m the dust Time- 
honoured Bntish conceptions of fair play and chivalry 
to a beaten foe came mto conflict with the legally precise 
French mmd, anxious to extort the last ounce of flesh 
stipulated m the bond While the French _anny 
occupymg the soutliejn s^tor of the Rhineland assumed 
the high and mighty airs ^ conquerors m a hostile land, 
the Bntish troops ^ whose headquarters were at Cpipgne, 
soon established the fnendhest relations with the Gejj_ 
man inhabitante The British soldier, though m 
theory an unwelcome guesCmade^himself on the whole 
extremely po|mlar, and it was frequently remarked 
that he m turn found the company of his ex-enemies 
more congemal than that of his ex-alhes Conditions 
vyere thus npe for a series of episodes which "would 
4;nve^a wed^ be^e^ French and British opinion, 
about Germany 

\ The fi rst of t hese episodes was the employment 

"" m the French army of occupation of a detachment 
of coloured troops French tradition recognises no 
colour bar, and it is unlikely that the French authonnes_ 
deliberately sent coloured soldiers to the Rhmeland in, 
t-n inflirt nn the (Jerman people a fresh humilia- 
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tion But the Germans regarded xt as such , and 
knowing that their own colour prejudice was shared in 
an even stronger degree by Bntish and Amencan 
opinion, they lost no opportunity of pressing this griev- 
ance The “ black shame ”, and the alleged misdeeds 
of the coloured troops, provided German propagandists 
with a fruitful theme l ^r the first time since the war .\ 
Bntish and Amencan o pimon sid^ emphatically withj 
Germany against France ‘ 

The s econd episode was the encouragement given 
by France to the so-called “ separatist ” movement in 
the Rhmeland Having failed m the peace negotiations 
to secure the forcible separation of the Rhmeland from 
Germany, certam French generals and officials, with 
the tacit approval of the French Government, now 
soughTto^Eieve^ the sa me obj ect by mducmg ffie local 
popuIaHoSTtcTlhrow off the authority of Berlm and 
procEmTan mdependent German state of the Rhine- 
land The movem^rwas ^inost" purely fictitious 
It was more than a century smce the greater part of the 
Rhmeland-had been mcorporated in Prussia, and few 
JSIim elaTiders co veted— a s purious au tonomy under 
French patronage But the French di^ overed~^r 
imported a handful of Germanxenegades who, m return 
^or liberal subsidies, were prepared to play the French 
game , and t^ semblance of a separatist movemratjyas 
kept alive for three years Then ih the autumn of 1 923 
evMits" took ai^ ugly turn In the Pala tmate,^ which 
formed part not of PnEsia, burof“B^jufia," the^ Joca] 
French repj^entatiye of the High Commission recog- 
nised the sepai’atists as aiT" ihHepehcIeht govemmentj 
andBJeseparatists, armed for the purpose by the French 
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military authonties, expelled the German officials and 
took over the admimstration In January 1934 the 
Hig h Comm ission by a maioritv vote (the Fren^ and 
Belgian against the British) officia lly reco gnisej Llhe. 
* ^" autonomou s government ” of the Palatmate. This 
was too much “for “British opiiudh* ^d the_ 5 otis]L 
Government Strong pressure was brought to bear on 
^tKeTFj^nch Government, which sent orders to its re- 
presentatives m the Rhineland to abandon their support 
of the jepgratists The result was shattermg. The 
wKoI^ movement collapsed m a few hours There 
were riots m the principal towns of the Palatmate , and 
a score or more of the separatists were l3mched by the 
population before the troops could mtefvene After 
February 1924 no more was heard of the separatist 
movement in die Rhineland 

The third and most important episode m the rela- 
tions between Germany and the Allies, and between 
France and Great Bntam, at this period, was the tangled 
question of ^^^aration, to which we now turn 

Reparation 

Durmg the war, democratic opmion m many coun- 
tries had expressed itself agamst the practice embodied 
in most peace treaties of imposing a " war mdemnity ” 
by way of penalty on the defeated state Ahied _ 

Goveminents_howed to this opmion and, m the Treaty 
of Versailles, hnuted their demands on Germany to 
“ compensation for „all ..damage done, to the civihan 
populati^ of the Allied and Associated Powers and-to 
their prqpejt^ ” This was, however, a concession of 
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no practical consequence , for it soon became clear that 
Germany’s resources would not ,be. adequate for_the i 
payment even pf. this compensat ion. The important 
deference be^een. the^ Versailles Treaty and previous 
^eacZ^tr^ies providing for a payment to be made to 
the victors by the defeated Power was that, on this 
occasion, no sum w as fixed_by_the trea^ i^lf It was 
left to an Alhed^ Commission, called the Reparation 
Commission, both to draw up the bill and tiTdwide on 
the manner in which it should be paid The assess- 
ment was to_be jnade hy.Mayjst,_i93i , and prior to 
that dat e Germ an y wa s to pay on account the^sum of 
;£i, OOP, 000^000 It was contemplated that the eventual 
payments would have to be spread over a period of at 
least thirty years 

In the exchange of notes between the Allied and the 
German Delegations prior to the signature of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the AJhes had undert^en to consider any 
offer which Germany might make' of " a_Iump sum in 
setneine nt-of her w hole, liability ” — such an offer” to 
take the place of the proposed assessment by the Repara- 
tion Commission Discussions of the possible terms 
of this offer, and of the “ dehvenes in kind ” (par- 
ticul grly coajl Jjy which GermSnyTiop«i''fo"^rscharge 
the preliminary payment of £1,000,000,000, werejhe 
principal fe ature s of J920 At a Conference held at 
Spa in'J^y of that year, the German Chancellor and 
Mimster for F oreign Affairs for the first time met the 
leadmg Allied mmisters round a table o n equ aLterms 
But the only agreement reached between them was one 
fixmg dehvenes of coal for the next six months , and 
the'chief "decision taken by the Spa Conference in the 
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reparation question was the allocation, as between the 
Allies themselves, of the hitherto non-evistent receipt 
Franc e was to take 53 per cent, the ]^ti^h Empire 
^ pex cent, Italy 10 per cent and Bel^iun^ pej; cent, 
the balance bemg left for distribution between the 
mmor Allies BeJgmm j in view of the special sevent' 
of her suffermgs, wasjfijiave priority up to the amount 
of ;^ioo, 000,000 

The divergence between the views of the German 
Government ahd'df the Allied Governments about the 
“ lump sum ” which Germany might reasonabi) be 
expected to offer was too wide to permit of an agree- 
^ ment , and in March 1921, on the ground of Germany’s 
failure to complete' the prelimmary reparation payment 
ai^ to cany out certain of the disarmament proWsSions, 
Allied troops occupied the three towns of DQsseldo^ 

' Duisberg and Ruhrort on the east of the Rhine On 
April 37th, 1921, m pursuance of the treaty, the 
Reparation Commission fixed Germany’s total liability 
at ;^6, 600, 000,000 By this time saner opinion in the 
Allied countries had come to understand that Germ.my 
was in no position to foot more than a small proporuonof 
thisjymrmous bill While the Allied Governments had 
not yet sufficient courage publicly to renounce any part 
of their claims, the German debt was divided into thrtt- 
sections, represented by tJiree classes of bonds “ A 
“ B ” and “ C ” The C ” bonds, which accounted 
for ^4,ooo,oVo,ooo, w'crc tiTBFhcld by the Rcparatiiin 
Qpmmission until such time as Germany’s capacitv^to 
pay^w as established , and two-third* of the whole debt 
was thus shelved mdefinitely. For the rt*t, tin. Allied 
Governments drew up a ‘Schedule of payments ” 
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under which Germany was to pay 3 ^100,000,000 a ye ar 
plus 25 per cent of the value of her exports The 
schSlule'was commuSucated to the German Govem- 
ment w ith an ultimatum that, if it were not accepted by 
May 1 2th, Allied t roops would occupy the v^ley of the 
Ruhr » the cfflfare of Germany’s met^lurgical industry, 
and the seat of more than 80 per cent of her production 
of c oal, pig-iron a nd steel There was a Cabmet crisis 
m Germany, and on Mav_iith t he d emand was 
a ccept ed . """ 

By August, Germany had paid the fost mstalment 
of ^£50,000,000 due under the schedule , and this was 
destmed to be her last cash payment for more than 
three years Before long, Germany was m the throes 
of g_cuxiency.cmis^. Already, by the m iddle of 1920, 
the mark had descended from its normal value of 20 
majks*to the pound sterhng to a figure of about 250 to 
the_pQund Here it remamed for some tuneTo^^ 
largely supported by foreign speculators who rashly 
assumed that it must some day return to its original 
value But m the summer of 1921, when it was clear 
that Germany would require large amounts of foreign 
currency to meet her obhgations under the schedule, the 
mark resumed its downward course In November it 
had reached ipgq.to the pound , and m the summer of 
1922 its fall became rapid and catastrophic 

By,diis tong^finanaal experts everywhere recogiusedi 
th gt Germany’s cap aci^ to pay repyatidn m c^E was 
completely ex hausted M^tjyere vaiuelessfto the 

Alliga.^_and the Germau_GovernmehV even if it had 

had the will to pay, had no means of purchasing other 
cuixenaes^- The Bnnsh^Goyeinment^pressed for a 
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two years’ moratonum for all cash payments by Ger- 
many: in'‘France,'‘pubhc opmion refused to adimtthat 
the debtor should thus evade ins just obhgations, while 
the victorious Alhes were left to bear the crushmg 
burden of the costs of war and reconstruction The 
appe tite of th e ]^ench Government had been whetted 
by the 1921 uinmatum. K the Riffi were occupied by 
the Alhes, imt only would French security be mcreased, 
but the p r ofit s of Gern^ mdustiy could be forcibly 
transferred tp^ Ae Allied exchequers This plan, plaus- 
ibly referred to as a pohcy of “ productive guarantees ”, 
proved irresistibly attractive to a number of French 
politiaans, Pomcare among them In December 
1922 Germany f^ed by a small margmT to fulfil the 
ggreeil programme of dehvenes n^^d, and the 
Reparation Commission, against the vote of the Bntish 
representative, declared her in “ voluntary default ” 
The significance of this step lay m'fKenafficle^df^tfie 
treaty .which entitled the Alhes, “ m case of voluntary 
defau lt by G ermany.’!,, to take-” suchjneasures as the 
respective governments maydetemune to be nece ssary” 
The way was now clear for the experiment on wfich 
the French had set their heart On January nth, 
1923, after a vam effort to secure the co-operation, or at 
least the approval, of the Bntish Government, French 
arid Belgim troops entered the Rubrj The Germ^ 
Government declared a pohcy of passive resistance 
Germans were forbidden to co-operate m any way "with 
the mvaders , and aJl voluntary reparation, payments 
and dehvene^were-stopped The French rephed with 
a counter^bpycott, drawmg a hne betweefifoccupied and 
imoccupied German temtoiy across which nothmg was 
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allowed to pass Recalcitrant officials and industrialists 
in th e occupied ar^ were e\^Ued of impnsoned , and 
an organisation was^set up toe^ract reparation from 
the output of the Ruhr industries 

The B ritish Government took the vi ew, th at th is 
isolated action o f France and Belgium , taken on an 
in^equate ^pretext and wiffiout agreement between the 
A lhesTlreas a contraventi o n of the tre aty , and it had 
no behef m t he efficac y of l^s method of obtainmg 
reji^non pa yme nts Franco-Bntish relations were 
distmctly strain ed In theTlEmeIan(i‘*"the“position 
became most difficult Nearly all the decisions of the 
High Commission m 1923 were taken by a majonty 
against the Bntish vote , and m so far as they arose out 
of the Ruhr occupation, the authorities m the Bntish 
zone refused to apply them 

The occupation brought the whole economic life ol 
Germany^ standstill On the French side, ^the 
d ehvenes of coa l and iron from the Ruhr were m- 
suffiaent to_cqyer tEelTosts of the operation On the 
(^nnanTide, the mok'unmediate result was the com- 
plete bankruptcy of the German exchequer The mar]^ 
on" the eve of the' occupation, had already failS" to 
35,000 to the pound Throughout 1923 the declme 
was continuous; its value bemg sometimes halved from 
one day to the next The foreigner who exchanged his 
“ good ” currencies at these fantastic rates could hve 
sumptuously m Germany on a few pence a day, or 
travel all over the country for a few shilhngs Before 
the end of 1923, 50,000 milliards of marks could be 
obtamed for om pound 

There is ho doubt that the ongmal decline m the 
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’i*mark was the result of causes beyond the control of the 
‘ German Government — ^the econonuc chaos of the war, 
the disorgamsation of the state machme and, finally, 
Jthe cl aims of t he .Alhes But once the process was 
under way, the German authonties soon abandoned all 
eflForts to arrest it. The vast and imdefined reparatiqi^ 
4ebt not only„made it impossible for Gemany„ to_put 
her financial house m order, but paralysed her will to 
make any senous effort to do so ; for the' sounder her 
dances, the more she would be able to pay The 
downward race of the mark was watched with gnm 
complacency by the German authorities, who reflected 
that it was carrymg away with it the last Alhed hopes 
of reparation The last stages of the process provided 
a classic mstance of inflation m the stnct sense of the 
word, te the unrestncted prmtmg of paper money 
without regard to any consideration save the immediate 
needs of the exchequer 

, The _^ation was a greater disaster for Gennany 
than the Tre^ of Versailles Every mortgage, every 
mvestment beanng fixed mterest, every ba nkin g account 
in marks, was gendere d valueless "All savmgs were 
wiped out at a stroke The blow fell most crushmgly 
on the large middle class The anstocrat, though im- 
poverished, still had his land, his stock and his houses 
A hand ful p findustnalists and speculators madejheir 
fortunes out of the mflation workmg class, used 

tqjivmg from_h^d tojnouth, had aLany.xat£jiofhing-^ 
to Ip sfij wag’^ of the worker were adjusted to 

the rise m pnces more rapidly than the salaries of clerks 
and officials The middle-class,, deprived of its savmgs, 
forfeited that small margm which raised it above the 
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proletanat, and su ffered all the hu m iliations of a loss 
jf caste I t despised the working class, to whose level 
iThad sunk, and the Jews, whom it regarded (m most 
cases, wrongly) as the profiteers of the mflation. From 
th^d ispossesse d and^i^^ed nuddle^ clas s, NationHl 
SociahsmLjvpyld^pn^ay draw the great mass of its 
r^m^ ’ ’ ~ “ 

The Ruhr occu pation, which completed Germany’s 
rum, wa|.'ffpwever a turnmg-pomt m the post-war 
mi^ry of.JEurope By September 1933, German re- 
sistance was broken AjQSJSLmimsi^ had just taken 
office m Berlm, Gustav Ste^emann, a pohtician hither- 
to unknown abroad, bemg Chancellor and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs , and to Stresemann fell the task of 
bnngmg “ passive resistance ” to an end But this 
retreat did not solve the problem of the AUied Govern- 
ments Before reparation payments on any serious 
scale could be resumed, Germany's finances would 
obviously have to be overhauled , ^d at the end of the 
year theJJnited States agreed tajom wifHTtfie Bntisli, 
Fj rench , ^elgian and Italian Governments m appointing 
a^mimtt^eIpP‘ experts ”^who were. to exan^e, from 
a purely buaneM Mid Mn-poUtical standpoint, ways and 
m^s of putting jGennany’s financial house' m order. 
In order“tb spare Frencb susceptibihK^ho'mention'was 
made, m the comrmttee’s terms of reference, of the 
necessity of considering Germany’s capacity to pay re- 
paration But everyone knew what was meant The 
Amencto “ expert ", General DaweSj^-v^ the chair- 
ing of The cominittee, which" known~afterTum'as 

the Dawes Coimmttee It began its work m Pans m 
January 1924 
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The appointment of Stresemann as German Foreign 
Minister (he soon laid down the Chancellorship, and 
devoted himself entirely to foreign affairs) and the 
settmg up of the Dawes Comnuttee were two of the 
three events which heralded the cdmmg,chaiigei>f spint 
' T^he third event happened inJP* ranee There, too, peogk 
had come to reahse that the occupation of the Ruhr h^ 
been a costly mistake, an‘d~‘tEar~tEe bankniptcyjif 
Cfefmah^ meant ^also the banSfupjCT" of~&e "pohey of 
“ productive"^arahtees^’ France, th reatene d Avith a 
financial cnsis'df her own, had more need than ever of 
substantiM re^rnhon pa)rments from Germany, but 
some other method of obtaining them must dearly be 
tried The French elections of May 1924 resulted m a 
victory for the Left The miiustry-ofiPomcare fell, and 
was succeeded by a rachcal ministry under M Hemot , 
and the date of this occurrence — ^May nth, 1924 — ^may 
be taken as markmg the end-ofthe first post-war penod 
of tiymg to estafifisEpeace by force Some French- 
men regretted" afterwards that Poincare’s pohcy;..of 
>^nforcmg the treaty at all costs was ever abandoned^ 
Blit m 1924 It was recognised by general consent to 
'have failed , and its contmuance would have brought^ 
about an open breach between France and Great Britain. 
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While the duel between Fr^nee and Germany occupied 
the centre of the European stage, other conflicts, whic h 
had'little oFno connexioirwith this mam issue, were 
bemg fou ght out m the wmgs These may be grouped 
urider three headmgs the Danubian States, Italy and 
Soviet Russia 


The Danubian States ' 

Before the war, CentrdEurppe, which may be mow 
closely defined as the basm of t he im ddle Danube, was 
occupied by the composite "state of ^ ^stria- Hungaij 
vfitli'55,000,000 jinhabitants, separated fromTEe'Blacl 
Sea by^he smill state of gaUK^Ma. Smce the war th« 
Danube basm has been occupied by fi ve states , whicl 
are (m order of population) "IQ^dilavnia, Koumama 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austfia^'*This drasHc^e 
arraiigeSient resulted^ a rrt® 3 fipUcation-nf..custom' 
bam ers an d a dis location of economic life from whicl 
tEeTDanubian countnes have hbrevmnow ‘recovered 
During the penod 1920-24 Yugoslavia, Roumania an( 
Czechoslovakia, were save d by. French patronage “fron 
the worst consequences of this upheaval , smd thanks t< 
French armaments and French loans, they remame( 
throughout this time relatively strong and prosperous 
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These states, which form the Little Entente, have been 
described m Chapter i Itremams togive someaccount 
of the two ex-en emy stgtssu. oiJheiwD^ubian basia 
Austna and Hunga^^ 

TH^rejublic of Austipa-h ad from the first an arti- 
ficial character which rendered its permanent survival 
dubious It had no nation^ umty and lioTia&onarviall 
to exist It was composed of the German-speaking 
populations of the old Austrian Empire But these 
Germans, who had been loyal subjects of the Hapsburgs 
so long as Vienna was the capital of a polyglot Haps- 
burg Empire, hadjoever desired to see German Austria 
a tmy mdependent state. The new repubhc was spht 
iitto~two' sections- its 'overgrown capital, containing 
nearly one-third of its whole population, predommantly 
sociahst and_anti-reJigioiis, and its strongly !^man 
Cathohc countryside, with a few provmcial towns which 
tended to fbUdw the lead of Vienna The strength of 
Austria’s position lay m the almost u^yersal desirejif 
her inhabitants, manifested from time to tune m-im- 
ofiicial “ plelnscites ”, to jom Germany This acted on 
the Alhes as a kmd of silent blackmail %ace the Alhes 
(particularly France and Italy) were determmed to pre- 
vent union betwegi Ausfara and Germany, it was 
necessary for them to give an independent Austna 
suf Saen tmducement to exist 

It was, therefore jiolicyjrather than pity which made 
Austria the p.ensionertbf Ihfr Allied -Gavenments 
First, an International Rehef -Committee, m which 
neutrals were mvited to co-operate, was set up , and 
the Austaan Reparation - Commission abandoned"' the 
“first charge on all, assets and revenues of. Austria ” 
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conferred on-it-by-the-St^Gennamjrreaty, in order to 
permit of the issue of “ rehef bonds^ ” secured on these 
assets and revenues Between 1919 and 1^21^ the 
Austnan Government received aboutj(^25, 000, 000 m 
the foraa of ** relief credit s ” Then the Mied Gdvem- 
mentsTGad the happy idea of referring the whole matter 
to th e League of N ations , and ^er further large 
advances from^the British, French, Italian and Czecho- 
slavak-Governments-to^ee p~A ustna~aHoaOo£!sL few 
njonths-^longer, a complete scheme for the financial 
reconstruction of the coiinf^r^tlie "Utilisation of its 
currency, an d the issue of an mt emational loa n, was 
drawn up by the jFmancial Committee of the Ceague, 
and accepted by the Austnan Grovefnihenrhf" C^Stober 
1922 The loan protosoLmcl uded a sigmficant poht ical 
condition Austria not only reiterated the obligation 
assumed under the St Germam Treaty Sot Fq Senate 
her independence ” without the consent oiflthe Council 
of the League, but imdertoofc to enter mto.no economic 
ag yeem^ts with other Powers which might compromise 
that mdependwce On the basis of this protocol, an 
Austnan loan of a nonunal amount of ^£30, 000, 000 was 
to -the mveatirig pubhc of ten countne^in the 
sg^g of 1^23 It was guaranteed"!!! certain propor* 
- tions^hythe'Brifish, French, Itahan, Czechoslovak anc 
some neutral governments, and wejryssiLeJSh^^ 
This brilliant success not only solvee 
^eAustnan,problemJorseyer^ypa£9,,but provided-; 
prececfent ^foi^ the^ loans to othe^ European countne' 
which were i^ued'underLea^e mspices at a later date 

Hungary was left niatei^yjlj^a.hi^^ 

Aus^a~- She hadsIpsFu'^^^half.her.preT-vzar.popnla 
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tion^ndjnore-than-half her tSmtoty But this was m 
a sour^of strength , for she had now no 
<Bs^ected ¥ubjects-of alien race Economically, Hun- 
gary IS a rich agricultural country, whose town popula- 
tion IS not proportionately^excessive Politically, most 
of the forms of democracy are kept up But the real- 
power IS m the hands of a rulmg caste of large and small 
landowners, which control^ both the army 'and the' 
admmistration The peasant in Hungary lives in con- 
ditions more nearly approachmg serfdom than m any 
other post-war European state The workmg class m 
the towns is small and unorgamsed , and smce an 
abortive communist revolution m 1919, when Bela Kun 
held Budapest for nearly five monAs, any form of 
revolutionary propaganda is rigorously suppressed 
Hungary has, smce the peace settlement, been 
second only to Germany m he^resentmept of the terms 
imposed bn her^andrinT her determmation to reverse 
them at the first opportumty This determmation has 
made her an object of apprehension to. the three states 
which acquired Hungarian territory by the Treaty of 
Tnanon — Czechoslovakia, Roumama and Yugoslavia — 
and was, as we have seen, the cause of the formation of 
the Little Entente But the Little Entente stat^^were 
als o h aunted by another fear. The ab^cation of Ae 
last ESp^urg,''Karl IV^ in November igi8 had not 
destroyed thejtraditiqnal devotion of the JHungai^ 
peopk to its monarch The nSg consi^tion of Hun- 
gary was^ m form,^a monarchy , and th^lielid of 
the state assumed the ti^_^f Regeiit, which imphed J:he 
hope of a future restoration" On the other hmcliTthe 
mKabitante of the ceded temtones of Slovakia, Tran- 
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sylvania and Croatia, while they might have no love for 
their former Hungarian masters, were also believed 
to retam a lingerm g loyalty to the Hapsburg dynasty , 
and a Hapsburg restoratiolTm Hungary^ was therefore 
dreaded by the Little Entente governments as a poten- 
tial ^ufc eTof unrest-among* their new subjects 

The nervousness of the Little Entente was not alto- 
gether unfounded Twice^dunng.-i9M''the' impul- 
sive ^d-ilLft.dyise^Karl made an attempt .to regain his 
Hunganan -throne Each time he arnved unannounced 
jn^Hunga^ from Ms home in Switzerland, apparentl) 
convmce3'lEat>the whole country would rise in his 
favour In fact, the Hunganan Government was in nc 
state to face the war with the Little Entente which j 
Hapsburg restoration would have entailed , and Karl'* 
presence was a senous embarrassment to them Or 
the i ^st occasion he was mduced q uiet ly to leave Or 
the second he was .arrested, handed over^to the Allie' 
and conveyed to NMadeira,- where he was hencefortl 
to live The Hu ngarian Government was compelled 
under Alhed pressure , to .pass a law excludmg th< 
Hapsburgs for ever from the throne orHungary , anc 
'the"o~nl^^uirdfKSrrs'«capades was a-stnkmg de 
monstration of the power and sohdanty of the Litth 
Entente Six months la ter K yi died jn Ma deira 
leavmg as his heir a boy of nme, the Archduke Otto 
It was clear that the Hapsburg question would cease t< 
trouble Central Europe for several years to come 
The way was now open for fintmcial re nrgnniga tmn 
The success of the League loan to Austria suggested « 
similar measure of assistance to Hungary, whose fmancia 
position thouph Irrs desperate than that of Austria, hac 
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also been xlislocated-by war and revolution. In 1923 a 
reconstructiojcLScheme d rawn up by the Fiducial 
Committee of the League , and m the^followmg spring 
a Hungan an. loan of 2.000.000 wa s su ccessfully 
issued Jpj^e public,. of eight countries It differed 
from the Austoan loan in one important respect. There 
was no mtemational guarantee , and the sole secunty 
for the loan was the credit of the Hunganan Govern- 
ment • 

Italy 

j Italy had been o ne of the five “ Principal Alh fidjsd, 
' ^sociatgd. ^wers ” who jJictated the terms oL peaee-- 
f' ^Ti^appetites, jjkejhoa fi of Jap an , were whetted, 
not satisfied , by the results of the war , and throughout 
the post-war penod she must be ranked, like Japan and 
hke the ex-enemy countnes, among the discontented 
and “ troublesome ” states This discontent has been 
so disturbmg a factor 'ih^recent history that some ex- 
planation must-be given of its causes 

In the first.piace, Italy, like Germany, only attamed 
her prlesent political shape m 1870 . In 1848, the 
Itahan penmsula was still ^vided be twee njsight^iffei^ 
e Qt st ates, and It^ian umty..:wa^the dream of a few 
enthusiasts Italy as a nation is still m the penod of 
her turbulent and adventurous youth She has not yet 
acquired the respectable, peace-lovmg traditions of the 
old-estabhshed nations She remembers that she won 
her umty by fightmg for it , and she still looks to wai l^ 
her power and her temtor y If it be asked 
why Italy proved less loyal to the League of Nations 
^han the oAer Great Powers, one answer is that, if the 
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rJLeague Had existed m the nineteenth century, and if its 
I Covenant had been observed, Italy could never have 
I become a nation 

Secondly, there were par ticular reasons for Itahan 
discontent When Italy j^ed the Alhes in 1915 she 
exacted her price Bydi e secret Treaty of London it 
was agreed that she ^ 6 uf 3 ~ re'ceive frpniAustna m the 
“peace settIemeh|n£ F(rSou jJi which w^ inh abited 

6^ Germans^ and Tnejte with its hmterland and the 
iDalrShtijufcbast, w^ich (except for the town of Tneste) 
were inhabited mainly by Slavs This barg ai n w^ m 
'flagrant contradiction with the prmciple of self-deter- 
'nunatioh 7 ”vv^ich^was propounded ‘byJP^i^ nt Wi lson 
and'^^^^c cepTed byj^ other All ies 7 ih 1918 as the, baa s 
of-tlifilpeace WilsonjiefusecL to recogmse t he se cret 
'^eaty of London France and Great Bntain were 
divided between loyalty to Wilsoman prmciples and 
loyalty to their signature , and a long altercation ensued 
at the Peace Conference Wilson gave way about the 
South Tyrol, where the bargam had been made at the 
e^ense of an enemy But he was obdurate where 
the rival claimant was the new Yugoslav state Italy 
Spoijed her case^y extendingher claims to Fiume, whicl^ 
the Treaty 6fX.ondon had not promised to her , an d in 
’Septeiffie^f^prwhen this claim had 7 been rejected 
in Pans, ^ unofficial Italian army under the p'oeT" 
D’Annun 5 i 6 T:dblirproMessron~oFFiume with" the tacit" 
rn nmvance of tfie Italian Gover nment Early m 1920 
the~AIIied Powers washed their~Hahds of the whole 
frontier dispute, leavmg Italy and Yugoslavia to settle 
It between them The negotiations dragged on for 
veajsv^and passed through many phases France in- _ 
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curred keen Italian animosity by her supMrt of Yugo- 
slavia It was nottilFfgafthat a final settlement was 
reached Italy .abandoned to Yugoslavia^c- whole 
D almatian coast evcepTtKe^port'of'Zai^ but elsewhere 
obtamedTalher'ifioi^favoiirableTefms than those of 
the London Treaty, including p ossession o f.the town of 
Fiume^^ 

In the meanwhile, Italy and Yugoslavia, who se rela- 
ti pns were by this time chroni cally embittered, had 
found a fresh bone of contention in the Albaman ques- 
tion In 1913 Albama had been recognised as an 
mdependent state But during the war it fell into 
complete chaos By the London Treaty it was agreed 
that Italy should receive the port of Valon a andThou ld 
be charged with the conduc t of Alb anians fore ign, rel^ 
faons, an^a^the end oftfie warjtalian troops were m 
occupation of almost the whole country This position 
they were unafile to mamtauTin'face of opposition botl 
Withm the coimtry and from the Yugoslavs, who re 
garded the presence of an Italian army on the east coast 
of the Adriatic as a menace to their own security. Ir 
i qao the Italian troops were withdrawn, and Albanu 
was admitted as an mdependent state to theTLea^e o 
NatioHs 

There remamed, however, one delicate question 
Italy claimed that, m return for the abandonment o 
her nghts under the London Treaty, the Allies shouh 
recognise her “ special status ”,m Albaman affairs L 
November 1921 the Ambassadors’ Conference mIParis 
which had succeeded the Supreme Council as the prm 
cipal orgw of the Alhed Governments, passed a resolu 
tion in which It was declared that, m the event of an 
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threat to the independence of Albania, the Entisl 
v^French and Japanese Governments would instruct thei 
I. representatives on the Council of the League of Nation 
I to propose that the t^jtof^mmtammg:^^ 

|e nce should be entrusted to Italy In form, thi 
resolution had no immediate application whatever I 
was, mdeed, something of an absurdity , smce the onl; 
P ower likely to ,th^teQ^^ania>^jftdependea^^ 

I ^rj^ret^d rjts^a^recpgmtioi 
of her nght to intervene in Albaman affairs to the ex 
elusion of any other Power , and this claim w a s a sourc i 
of cohstanfirnHtlbnltnd apprehension in Yu goslavia .. 

A tlmd articled the Treaty of LonHoiTcontributec 
to Italy’s discontent and encouraged the feehng that she 
w as not bemg fairl y toeated by her iUheg. It provided 
that m the event of Great Britain and France mcreasmg 
their colomal terntories m Africa at the expense ol 
'Germany, Ital y should obtam “ equ itable compensa- 
. ^ori ” ^ a_favourable.. adjustment of-the fro ntiers be - 
ween her existmg African colomes and the contiguous 
^blomes of Great Britam and France This promise 
sufiici^tly vague to account for a wide latitude of 
mterpretation It ^as not imtil 1924 that Italy and 
Greats Britam were ahl^o reacF aiTa^eemeurf^Sie 
territoiy of Jubaland was transferred, m settlement of 
this obligation, from the Bntish colony of Kenya to 
Italian Somahland .^ree m ent bet ween Italy and 
France proved still more difficult" A ffontiarrectifica- 
tion in North Africa m 1919 failed to satisfy Italy’s 
extensive claims tmder this article , and the Italian 
gnevance contmued until 1935 to mject a further ele- 
ment of poison into Franco-Italian relations. 
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In October 1922, while the Italo-Yugoslav frontier 
was stiU unsettled, an important ghange took place, in ' 
the f orm of government m Italy The democratic) 
regime, which had been discredited by its failure tov 
maintain mtemal order, was overthrown by the Fascists 
party and Italy has smce that time been under the 
personal di ctatorship of the Fascist leader, Bemto 
Mussohm This event had i nternatioiial repercussion s 
of two kmds The change from democracy to dictator- 
ship was soon to be i mitated b y se veral other European 
stotes, the first to follow suitTSemg S jpain , and The 
advent of Signor to power heralded a more 

a gg^iv^ I^ i m fore ign poh c y Restless discontent ; 
bad been char^ten si^o^ri Mim pohcy under ^^os^j 
war democracy Under Signor Mussolim, this dis-’ 
Mntent became" more ambitious , more s elf-assertiv e, 
more calculating m its determmation to turn the needs 
and embarrassments of other Powers to Italy’s ad- 
vantage 

Signor Mussohm soon gave Europe a taste of his 
quahty In August 1923 the Italian rep resentative on] 
the cqm^ssion which was markmg out the frontier 
betw een Albani a and.Gre^e w^_sliotjjto^Ser" wi^ 
three of his assistants, , by Greek ban^te The Itahan 
fl eet at once bombarded Corfu, kil^ g s everal civili ans, 
o ^upied the island, and demanded mdemnity— a 
demmii which was e ndors ed by the Ambassadors’ Con- 
%SBce m Jans Qree.^ t ^oroughTy frightened mdJ 
smce the fall of Vemzelos, without a friend m Europe, 
raghl y appeale d both to the League of Nations and to the 
Ambassadors’ Cqnfmence This ivision of authonty 
enabled Si^or Mussolim to declare that he would not 
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r ecognise the mrisdictio n of the League, By private 
negotiations an agreement wai"reached under which 
Greece would deposit a sum of 50,000,000 hre with the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague, 
pending an award by the Court on the vahdity of the 
claim At the last moment, however , the Itahan 
Gov^nment rejected tlnsjoJution , and Greece, under 
pressure*?rom tfieAmbassadors’ Conference, was com- 
pell ed to pay the indemmty direct to Italy., The moral 
of these proceedmgs appeared to be that the Alhed 
Governments were not prepared, through the League 
of Nations or otherwise, to take action against one of 
their number m defence of a small Power 


The Soviet Union 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Repubhcs, which is 
low the official name of the country formerly knoivn as 
Russia, must also be reckoned, during the first post- 
war penod, among the disturbmg forces m European 
politics, though for quite different reasons It was not 
ill 1020 that the cml war, m which the anti-Soviet forces 
lad received the actiye support of the Bnpsh,JFreijsh 
apanese, and (for a short time) Amencan Governments, 

I ff <'***' f '*' ***^**^--*« ^ V • - -Tate. _ 

‘ ame to an end , and r elations between the Soviet 
jovemment and the Allies contmued for many years 
fter to be marSeS^hy ' mufuaFhostfiity ^d^imstfiSt 
This hostihty naturd and mevitable Emspeau 
tates smce the Reformation had regarded themselves 
nd one another as complete^ and independent national 
imts “^To undemune the security of another state by 
pr^dmg disaffection among its subjects was an ex- 
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pedient which might be justified m time of war, but 
which was altogether contrary to the idea of normal 
relations Soviet theory boldly rejected these funda- 
mental assumptions I t demed that the Soviet Umon 
was a national umt. it regarded the state as a tran- 
sitory form of pohtical orgamsation mcompatible with 
the reahsation of the commumst ideal T he duty of 
every good commumst w^ to sprea d throughout the) 
worlHI^e s^e revolution which had been successful 
i n, Russia , smce H^fixst"S^iet"1^3er3^befi^ 
that_Ae revolutionary govemment'^uld~be unable to 
mamtaiiT iteelf iirRmsia^fn^'c^ talism were over-, 
thrown else w here, thwe wasja certam element of ^elf-J 
interest in their missiona]^ zeal 

So long, however, as the capitalist states contmued 
to exist. It was necessary for practical purposes to build 
up a system of relations between them and the Soviet 
Umon While the C^ommumst Inte rnational (“ Com- 
mtem ” for short), whose headqui^ers were at 
Moscow, worked though its local branches to over- 
throw the capitalist governments of other countries, the 
.Soviet Gpyernrnent, whose directors were also the 
directors of Conuntem, endeavoured to estabhsh 
normal diplomatic relations with these snmp govern- 
ments This dual pohcy seno usly embarrassed the 
Soviet authorities in their dealmK’witlTfm-eunTrPnwf^re 

At the outset, it was only with its smaller neighbours 
that the Soviet Umon was able to estabhsh ofiEcial 
relations The smcenty of the Soviet Government’s 
disclaimer of national ambitions was shown by its 
readiaess. tO'rej:ogmse-the,newly fQn?ie_d_states- which 
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had broken away from the Russian Empire. In 1^ 20, 
It concluded treaties of peace with Fmland (which fiati 
been a semi-autonomous Grand Duchy under the 
Empire) and \ vith Estoma , Latvia and Lithuama (whose 
terntories had been an mtegral part of iCu^ia), and 
these were followed by the treaty with Pd^ d (see 
p. 35) m the next year. The three Caucasian states — 
G ^rpa , Azerbaijan and Annenia — ^fared less well 
None of them, exciept perhaps Georgia, possessed any 
of the elements of mdependence The withdrawal or 
the Alhed troops, under whose patronage they had 
come into bemg m the last year of the war, sealed their 
fate , and their.ternt gnesTeve rted to-the-Soviet -lfaien 
andJTufkey. Early in. igzi^ tl^ SoviertJmon signed 
trea faes_of foeadship with Turkey . P ersia and A feh^ - 
stan The treaties with Persia and Afghanistan SacTdie 
‘result, if no t t he mtention, of encouragmg those coun - 
tries to'resist the pressure. -OfJB ritish mfluenc e , and it 
seemed for, a,.time^ as if .the nmete^nA^centuiy r^^ 
bet ween Russia and Great Bntam m Asia wa s about^ 
to" 15 e resumed 

" The Great Powers still shunned official relations 
with the Soviet Government But the possibihties of 
trade with the Soviet Unio n (even though the latter 
refused to acknow ledge the debts of Tsarist Rus^a) 
rnnld not be neglecte d In 1921 Great Bntam made a 
commercial agreement with the Soviet Government 
and sent a " trade mission ” to Moscow This example 
was followed_by Ita^ , and by the next year the Soviet 
Umon was sufficiently recognised as a member of tl^ 
family of nations to be mvited to an economie confer^ 
enceofaUjbfi-European Pow^,-includmg Germany, 
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which was held atjGenga.^ Apnl iqzz Mr. Lloyd 
George hoped to use the conference to bnng about 
an agreement between the Soviet Umon and the other 
Powers But this hope was checkmated by the tniran- 
sigeance of the French and Belgian Delegations, which 
insisted on recognition of Russia’s pre-war debts as a 
condition of any parleying with the Soviet Government, 
and the only result of the conference was one which its 
conveners neither expected nor desired A week after 
the conference assembled, t he Germ an and SovietJ 
Delegations met quietly at Ra pallo..,a._seaside- resortf a 
few miles from Genoa, and signed a treaty of fr iendship' 
between the two countnes The terms of the trea^ 
were ummportant But its signature was a significant 
event It secured for the Soviet Umon its first official 
recogmtion by a Great Power , and it was the first 
o vert a tte mpt by Germany to bre^ the ring which the 
Versailles Pow ers had drawn r ound her The mdij^a- 
tion with wlucir&is treaty waT^eeted by the Allied 
Powers was imderstandable But it was the direct 
c onsequence of their own pohcy of treating Germany 
a pdme' Soiqet j Ssipn^as p^nm-7countnes"~'" The 
outcasts naturally lomed" han ^_, and the "kapallo 
Treaty estabhshed fnendly relaihons between them foi 
more than ten years 

The policy of QreatJSntain in regard to the Soviet 

pohtics The fall of Mr Lloyd George, which occurred 
sooifafter the Genoa Conference, was attnbuted m part 
to his pohcy of “ coquetting with the Bolsheviks ” The 
Consergahve Goygmment-.whic h.,follo^ d thought it 
necessaryto'taEea^stiffer Ime , and, by way of reaction, 

IS 
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the Labour Govemment, which came mto power m 
Febru^“5924, at once granted ^fficiaLrecogmUoa In 
the-'SovTet Govemment. Throughout the summer 
negotiations proceeded m London , ^d m August an, 
|agreement was signed between the BntisL Soviet 
jrepresentatives providmg for the mutuajL cancellation of 
iQ jitstandmg c laims jnd for a guaranteed loan td'the 
(Soviet Govemment ~ ^ 

In the meanwhile, opposition to the Labour attitude 
towards the Soviet Umon became the prmcipal plank 
m the Conservative programme. The tr ade agreement 
of 1921 contam ed a claus n-bv-which-t he {^nvret jGovem- 
meiSTiad"un 3 ertak^ to ref ram jfrom anjrfofm'of're- 
volutionaiy 'propaganda *inthe territories of the Bntish 
Empire. Neither Conservative nor Labour Govem- 
ment had accepted the Soviet contention that the Soviet 
Govemment and Commtem were two entirely m- 
dependent entities, and that the activities of the latter 
could not be held to constitute a breach of this pledge. 
Dunng the summer of 1924 the Conservatives con- 
stantly embarrassed the Labour Govemment by draw- 
mg attention to Commtern propaganda m the Bntish 
Empire, and on t he eve of the .general- election, of 
October 1924, a Conservative newspaper -pubhsheiL, 
what purported to be a letter from Zmoviev, the presi- 
denf of-Gommtem, givmg mstructions to Bntish com- 
munists for the conduct of communist 'propaganda 
m Great^Bntam The Soviet Government stoutly 
demed” the authenticity of the letter But it was 
generally beheved m, and helped to give the Con- 
servatives a large majonly This mcident, and the 

rftiirn tOL-Dca5ier—of_a Conservative — Govemment, 
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dwpioyed'^llrchmca.QjLl^eJcat^ agreement 

negdS^ed during the summer Relations between 
Gf eatTfntaiSlihU^e-Saviet JJmon 'once more became 
stramed, though there was no actual breach 

This tension was, however, not typical of the inter- 
national situation of the Soviet Umon at the end of 
1924 The official^rMogiUtiom of jGreat Bntam had 
been followed by that of It^y. France, and Japan and 
of most Eurpp^^tat^ The.Umt^ States was 
the only Great^owefjwluch still refosed to have any 
relatiori^ with the Soviet Government Moreover on 
the^Scmet side there had been, smce the death o£.Lenm 
m Janu aiy-1924, a distmct tendency to relegate world- 
revolution to a secondary place m the party programme 
The most sigmficant aspect of the “ Zmoviev letter ” 
afEair had been the eagerness of everyone m the Soviet 
Umon to deny its authenticity , for there was nothmg 
m the letter, whether genume or not, which conflicted 
with the hitherto declared pohcy of the Soviet leaders 
T he struggle for le adership between^Trotekyjnd Sialin 
which beg an in T02i| tiirned*on this very pomt Trots^ 
mamtained the traditionaTthesirthattH^Soviet Govern- 
ment could not mamtam itself mdefimtely m the midst 
of a capitalist world, and that the sprea d of revolution 
was ther efore actm Si^m, 

stooH"for the new pohcy which came to be known as 
‘Vb mldmg jip^ocjalism m a^sinrfe state ** The^pul- 
sion of Trotsky from the Cpminumst Party m 1.927' 
proclaimed to the world that this policy had won, and 
that hopes of world-revolution, while not formally 
abandoned, would not m future be allowed to mterfere 
with the establishment of normal relatinn<? 

I I pv 
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Soviet Govemme^and jcapit alist states The Soviet 
UmoiL-liad-thus’^at length accepted the fundamental 
basis of international relations, and its full return to the 
international commumty of states was only a matter 
time 
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CHAPTER 4 THE FOUNDATIONS Ofr PbAOiS 

The second period of European post-war history ^the 
period of paeifie^tion — began with a solution of die two 
questions which had caused most trouble during the 
first period the problem of reparation , and the prob- 
l em of French security The solutions of these prob- 
lems which were found m 1924 and 1925 — ^the “ Dawes 
P lan ” and the Locarno Treaty—were mcomplete and, 
as we now know TSot permanen t But for half a decade 
they were accepted as such , and these years, with all 
their ^inp^rfrain tiffa and imperfectinns,. Were jthe-golden 
yeaS-olpOSlaKar Europe 


The Dawes Plan * 

On May nth, 1924, the date of the general election 
which made M Hem ot Prime Mi nist er of Fran ce^ the 
Dawes Committee had just presented its report to the 
Reparation Commission In Germany Stresemann, 
the Foreign Mmister, was aheaSyTfirmosTrMuentral 
figure m political life In G^eat Bntam the Labour 
Government of Mr MacDonald*^ as m power These 
three statesmen now set to work to settle the reparation 
problem on the hnes of the Dawes report 

The first preoccupation of the Dawes Committee had 
been the re-esteblishment of the German currency, 
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Without which foreign payments by Germany were 
clearly out of the question By the end.of^i923 th^ 
Germ^ mark had m effect lost all value The German 
Gdvemm&thad provision^y brought into existence a 
new currency at the old panty of 2p^to th^pound, wluch 
It called the RentenmarL. But tlie position of the 
Rentenmark was precarious unless some sohd reserve 
of gold or foreign assets could be formed to back it 
The Dawes Conunitte e recomm ended the creatio n of a 
new currency at the same panty, the ReichsmafkTwhich 
wbulH'be controlled by a^ank of Issue mdepend ent^ 
the Geman Govemnaent^ " ' ' 

Assummg the establishment of a s table curr ency, the 
Committee considered that German}LCOuld-pa)r^the 
Allies, on reparation account, annuities^beginning at 
50.000.000 and nsmg, from the fiftli year onwards, to 
a^andard maximum '‘oF~Ji25^bbojoo6~' The'secunty 
for these payments was to take three forms bonds of 
the state railways, bonds of German mdusto^ enteir 
pnsM, andTevenue receipts from the customs and the 
t^es on ^i^oj^TsygJu: and tobacco Lest, however, 
these payments should once more disturb the exchange, 
it was proposed that they should be made by Germany 
m marks, and that the respon51b1hty-.fo11.the transfer of 
these sums mto foreign curr encies ^puld rest with the 
AUied"'GovemE 5 enfsr^In order to ensure tKe~fair 
workihg'^rthese arrangements m the mterest of the 
creditors, the Re paration Com mission was to ha.vejh^ 
right of appoin^g AJhed co mmis sioners to thejjoard 
of the Bank of Issue, to tfie railways md to the manage- 
ment of-the'" cmtrpUed revenues” (te of the ear- 
marked tax receipts) , and tEere“was to be an “ Agent 
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^ojdRepar atip a.Payment3 ” in char e^e^f the whole plan 
T'lnally, there wereT two~Ihdispensable conditions for 
the success of the scheme ^at the Ruhr occupati on 
should be abandoned, a nd -Germany rest ored, -to JEull 
economic control ot her whole territory , and that 
G ermany should receiv^Oor eign lo^ of ;(| 40 ^ooo,oog 
for the double purpose of providmg a mrrpnry rpaftry ff 
and of helpin g her to payJhe first anniiity ^which would 
fall due before the benefits of the plan would have had 
time to mature 

After prehrmnary discussions between Mr Mac- 
Donald and M Hemot, the “ Dawes Plan ” was siib- 
mi tted.to a conference h eld_m DondoiT liT July_ano 
August, which was also a ttended..b Y-.Stre3emann Ir 
the new atmosphere of conciliation, the-plim-was-ac 
c^ted mtho ^ much d^culty. though many comph 
cated^etads requireifs^ement, and the Genngrig 
mindful of the Ruhr, sou ght and nKtained nn under 

takmg that penalties-woulS-not-again'be-imposed.ear.cepi 

m the evaoT of deliberate _large= scale-^efflii1t In 
October t he German loa n-was-issued-and (e^pt in 
France, where it was taken up pnvately by the banks) 
everywhe re over-subscnbpd Rather more than half 
the total" amount was subscribed m the XJnitsar"S?aEesT 

and more^than -a- quarter- mr-^reat-JBoJtaipT^lFrance, 

Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and Sweden took the 
balance Though the Dawes loan was not issued under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, there is httle 
doubt that the precedent of the League loans to Austna 
and Hungary contributed matenally to its success In 
the nuddle_^ November the las t French and B elg^n 
tro9pa^^grslMathdf a^--from the- Rnhr 
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^The Dawes Plan had many ments It limited its 
demands to sum s which Geimany, m favour able, con- 
^tions, might be able to pay, though the necessity oi 
satTs^ing French expectations had perhaps encouraged 
the experts to err on the side of optimism I tseparated 
the question of p ayment fr om the question of tr ansf er, 
and left the latter for the creditors to deal with ^t 
gave the creditors the security of certam spe(?tfied 
[revenues — ^instead of a vague general charge on Ger- 
many’s resources Above all, it rem ove d r eparg faop 
from the sphere of political controyersy, and trea ted i t 
I 1 & an ordinary commercial debt’^ft took the wboje 
pro^m^t of &e hands of the unsatisifactory Repara- 
tion Comnussion,md ensured thafitwould be handled 
from “an impartial, non-pohtical standpomt, more 
espeaally arth^*** Agent for Reparation Payments” 
was to be an American citizen 

In these pomts the Dawes Plan represented so 
immense an advance on an 3 dhmg that had gone before 
that Its enthusiastic reception is not difficult to under- 
stand But It had serious fla;^^ It provided for 
an nual p_a yinenfs, but it failed to prescnbe t heir dur^ 
tion or to make any pronouncement oh Ge^any’s total 
indebtedness, for no French Government at this 
period”^uld have dared to confess that it had formally 
abandoned any part of the full reparation claim of 
j^6,6oo,ooo,ooo Germany was still, therefore, m the 
hopeless position that any mcrease m her finan cial well - 
bemg would ehtiul an mcre^ed obhgation, and she was 
^pnved o£mv-inc entive to accum ulare_savin^,;g:bich 
wouldimerely pass mto the Alhed exchequers IS^Slse 
still the Dawes Plan set up the fatal precedeiat-of- 
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lenduig^^ermany the wherewithal to pay reparation 
TKesucce^ of the Dawes loan was followed by an orgy 
of German borrowmg Durmg the next five years 
every important German mumcipah ty, and nearly every 
important Germai TEusm ess co^ern^ raised lar ge loa ns 
or cred its in the Uni ted ^States, and sometimes also in 
Great Bntain. This influx of capital seemed provi- 
dential It created a wave of prospenty which enabled 
Germany to pay the Dawes annmties without undue 
stram on her resources, and solved the transfer problem 
by placmg an abundance of foreign currency at her 
disposal The Dawes Plan appeared throughout these 
years to have been an u n quafi fied s ucc ess ]^w people 
h ad the msight to real ise th at Gemany wasjgaying her 
debts^ ou t of A mencafl money, and that her solvency 
depended on the’continued populanty of German loans 
m Wall Street 


Inter-Allied Debts 

I 

This IS the most convement place to mention another 
set of claims which, though different m ongm, became 
mextncably mtertwmed with the reparation problem 
and eventually shared its fate Dujmg the^iyar. Great 
Bntam h ad lent vast su ms to her European Allies m- 
clu^g Russia, a nd ha oin turn borrowed mpre^an 
haffjthe total ainou^frdm” the tJmted States, from 
whom some of the Allies had also obtained loans direct 
This complex of in debte dness soon threatened to 
become a burden as unwieldy and mtractable as that of 
reparation In the matter of mter-Alhed war debts, 
Amenca was only a credito r, the Contmental Alhes 
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were only debtors (France was also creditor for asmal 
sum), and Great Britain occupied an mtermediat 

7 — ^ -WV — 

position, bemg part debtor, part creditor 

When m 1922 the Umted States Government begai 
senously to press for repayment, France declare^ tha 
^she could only pay her war debts if and when German] 


paid reparation , for it was intolerable that victonoiu 

*r V. ' -I*** V— — — o. , 111 — 

Franqe should pay her ^lies if defeated Germany failgc 
to p^Jher Great Bntam, balanced between debit anc 
credit, would have liked to see a complete cancellatior 
of all war debts In August 1922, she addressed to 
her European Allies a commumcation (commonly re- 
ferred to as the “ Balfour note ”) declanng that-§he 
would expec t to receive from th em m settlement of 
their debts only suclTamounts as sh^hwielf wa^b hged 
to pay to the Umted States m se'ttlement'of Sers This 
ove r-clever att empt to place the whole odium of debt 
collection on the United States was widely resen?e 3 “m 
that country, and further hardened Amencanbpuubn 
kgamst cancellation 

— In view of the American attitude, the Bntish, 
Government considered that they had no option but 
to honour their obligation In Decem ber IQ22 an 
agreement was concluded under which the British debt 
t^tKe Umted States, together with mterest, would be 
discharged sixty-two annual payments of, about 
j^33,ooo,ooo U ntil 19:^ ^reat Bntam re ceived , 
nothing^frpm the European Allies Then,” following 
die ’Dawes settlement, agreements were reached, on the 
same hnes as the British-Amencan agreement, for 
the payment by annual mstahnents of the debts due 
from France, It^y, Roumama, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
' — '^6 
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Portugal to Great Bntam and to the United States, 

A (detailed account of these transactions cannot be given 
here But it is worth noting that, while the^Aniencan 
settlement Great Bntam represented (reckonmg 
mterestaTa standard" rate of "5 per c^t) ajrgduQtion of 
less than 30 per cent of the ongmal debt, the British 
settlement§^epresented reductions, m the case of Italy, 
ofTnore^Sm ^ per cent and, m the case of the other 
Alhes, of mor^ than 60 per cent Moreover, the com- 
bmed receipts of Great Bntam' from mter-Alhec^debts 
and from rep aration n eyer reached the level of her debt 
pi^raents to the Umted States , so thaf'm effect all 
debt payments, wherever made, found their way into 
the Amencan exchequer 

The vast transfers of funds provided for m these debt 
settlements, like the transfers under the Dawes Plan, 
were rendered possible by^qans and credits from the 
Umted States tp. the debtor^ countnes The League " 
ofNatrons contmued the pohcy which it had so happily 
inaugurated m Austna and Hungary Between 1924 ' 
and I Q28. loans were ra ised imder League'auspices by ’ 
Greece, Bulgana, Estoma and thie Free City of Danzig, 
and were mainly subscnbed m the Umted States and m 
Great Bntam The abundant flow of credit across the 
Atlantic, both^to Germany and to other European’ * 
^unf nes, "not phl^^ supported the whole cumbrous' > 
struc ture of reparation and war debt payments, but! 
created a general "atmosphere of prosperity and well-,'* 
bem g m Europe and jthis prpspenty was, an essential, 
condition of ^Aejumproyement in pohtic^, relations 
between &e p^cipal European states, which was the ‘ 
most stnlong feature of the penod ' '' 
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The Geneva P rotoco l 

Having concluded m London, in August 1934, the 
agreement to adopt the Dawes Plan for the settlement of 
German reparation, Mr. MacDonald and M Hernot 
attended m the,folIo:wmg montIithe,^serabIy,^of the 
League of Nations at Geneva , and here 'they made 
an important attempt to settle the other outs^dmg 
problem of French secunty 

Smce the ^i^ch'rejectiDn.m 1923 ofjdie^Bntish 
proposal for a guarantee pact (see pT^pJ, the search 
for French secun^*'Ead"'been’^diverted mto different 
channels In 1921 the League had begun its efforts 
(which will be d^cnbedTirra later chapter) to tecfle 
, the vexed question of disarmament ; and m j;922 the 
French Governm^t first put forward the thesis, which 
It has mamtamed with the utmost tenacity ever smce, 
i that France could only reduce her armaments if her 
security were^mcreased. The French pomt of view had 
widened smce the demand for security had first been 
heard m 1919 3 ?r|nce now had chents m Eastern and 
Central Europe whose safety had become p^ pf^er 
own What was required was a general guarantee of 
additional security bot h for Fra nc e herself a nd for he r 
alhes T he ' Gen eva discussions about disarmament 
gave an exceUent opportumty for demandmg'sucff'a' 
guarantee. If it were obtamed, French policy would 
ESve'seciired a notable success If it were not obtamed, 
France and her allies would admit no obligation to 
disarm. 

The Bntish Delegation at Geneva, without perhaps 
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realising the full implications of its action, tacitly 
accepted this assumption , and the Temporary_Ma^^ 
Commission Jthe b ody ap p ointed to in vestigate the 
"disamament^gue^stiqnXsuh to the 1923 -^sen^ly 
^dr^t “Treaty of Mutual Assistance wliich con- 
tamed somewhat vj g^pro^sioh s for future disarma- 
ment and extremely prease guarantee" for present 
secunty — Any outbrgakjof jbostihties was to be followed 
withm four days by a decision of the Council of the 
League ^hipb parl^" was the a^ressor, and members of 
dm League-were then to be under an automatic obliga- 
tion to render raihtaQLassistancp agamst the aggressor 
The effect was therefore not merely to counteract the 
whitthng-away process which Article 16 of the Covenant 
had undergone m the Assembly resolutions of 1921 (see 
p 28), but to strengthen that Article by n«Jfxng.miUtary 
sections autoijiatic and obhgatory 
"The 1923 Assembly, w^ich was .not attended by 
responsible ministers of anypf the Great Powers, could 
do ^tfimgdiutTrefer'fHls^ra^p the^ govem paents-fpr 
consideration It was enthusiastically^ approved -b)H 
Fra^ce,-^ of lier aUies and by the sm^er states of 

Eastern Europe,,l?ut,deciaiveiy rejected by Great Bntam, 
by the Bnt ish Domin ions, and by the Scandmayian 
states and Ho lland — countnes which were more cm- 
cerned to avoi'd'ah mcrease m their commitments i- han 
to obtam an mcrease m their secunty But when m 
the followmg year Mr MacDonald and M Herriot 


appeared together at the Assembly, the atmosphere had 
so much improved all round that a compromise between 
the two opposmg views seemed m sight, and the 1924, 
Assembly drafted, and unanunously recommendeTd" to 
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the governments for their acceptance, the agreement 
which came to be known as th^e “^Geneya_£i:QtQCQli’. Its 
fiili title was the “ Protocol for the Paafic Secernent 
qf International Disputes 

The prmcipal novelty of the Protocol was its attempt 
to improve on the Covenant and to provide additional 
secuntyjhrough compulso^ Fesort to mbitratioh The 
Covenant Jeaxes,^e^ door open[JK^war,“not only m 
cases wh en the Coun cd, votmg without the parties, fails 
to pronounce a unanimous judgment on^^^sputeT'but 
alscTm caseFwli^F'fhFsubjfic ^ of dts pnte-is ruled 
to be a matter withm the doipestic-junsdiction of one 
of the parties The Protocol sought to close these two 
“ gaps ” P^pipvided that all disputes of a legal 
'^aracter shouldjie submitted to the Permanent Court 
of fnternattonal Justice, whose decision would be bind- 
mg"'^ In odie^^sputes, the procedure of the Covena nt 
maintamed But^hould the Council fail to reach 
a unammous conclusion, "this would not entail, Sunder 
the Covenant, liberty for the disputants to go to war 
The Council was to refer the dispute to a committee of 
arbitr^IS. whose decision was binding Asire'gards' 
'tEesecond gap, the Protocol provided (the proposal had 
come from the Japanese delegates) that disputes about 
matters of domesti c jurisdiction, though excluded by 
the Covenant from a forihal judgment of the Council 
under Article 15, should be subinitted to the.proceduTP 
o f conciliati on, under"" Article -1 1, and that no Power 
should be judged an aggressor m such a dispute if it 
had brought the matter before the League under that 
Article Fmally> m order to keep the balance betiveem 
security and disarmament, the Protocol proposed that) 
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the Disarmamen^oiifer^ce should meet on June I5th,| 
i ga^Tp rov id^ *sufficfent3tates~Had 15115611 it that 
time ' 

fr- - — «■* 

The Geneva Protocol didjiothmg to strengthen the 
powers of the CouncJ under Article i^oi the Covenant 
oF tomSte mihtary sanctibns"bbligafoiy , ""i^d it there- 
fere^e^tjejs faTtyia S^ Pre hcK^emand tlm the> 
dra^*^realy of U/Iutual Assistance The fact that it 
was“accepted as" adequate by the French Government 
of 1924 was strong evidence of the conciliatory note 


which had found its way mto French pohcy smce the 
fdlofPomcar 6 The Protocol did, however, satisfy the 
one vital mterest of France aM her alhes — ^the maiij^. 
tenance of the p eac e set tlemehtTof 1919' jmd^ m par- 
ticular, jrf^^t^tor^arrangejni^tsJ' A^demandlfor 
‘thgrevisis ^ f^ Iceaty^pro^sion was not a “ dispute ” 
to which the procedure laid down in "the Protocol (or, 
mdeed, m the Covenant itself) would apply , and lest 
any doubt on this pomt, it was speciSc- 
ally SffiEhaasedjnthe^ report of the committee which 
ha^rafted theJProtocol K| 5 ®ef^r 3 ^^e'Pf 6 tocol 
accentaat^ whatjB.npj^gene^ly 7 eg^ one of 

the weaknesses of tke Covenant “"its^'tendenc^'to 
^Qg^^^„se.(3mty^WitjtLJdie _mamtenanceort he 
settlement, ^d its fmlme to provide adequate machin^ 
%JiLe_reyiaion^of-t£at“set^^ But m 1924 this 

cnticism was scarcely heard Qermany was not yet a 
Leslie ^„^he lesser ex^nFmy "states 
still had more fear of suffenng aggression than hope ol 
^bemg strong enough to commit it , and they gladlvi 
signed the Protocol 


General enthusiasm over the Protocol prevailed unti 
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the end of the Assembly. Then reacUon^set m The 
^sjL trouble. c ame over the clauses providmg that diS' 
putes on matters of ^domestic j urisdiction, might be 
brought before the League under Article 1 1 of the Co\ e- 
nant Tl^§L-motiveL Qf Japan m brmgmg fonivard tlus 
proposal was well known C^ada, Australia and 
^al^d^ had recently followed the example of the 
Umted States m excludmg Japanese immigrants from 
their temtories (see p 153)7 and Japan \\ished _to 
estabhsh h^r nght to pro^test against these restrictions at 
Geneva The text of Artidie 1 1 would'seem suiHciently 
wide m Itself to confer that nght. But the British 
Damrons were mpat .tglurtantto admit m terms that 
their domestic legislation on immigration questions 
could in any evgaUlfi^sci issed oVchallenged by the 
League, and it soon became clear that on this 
ground, if on no other, they ^Yould refuse to ratify_ilie, 
Protocol _ 

'Study of the other provisions of the Protocol also 
provoked reflexion, both m the Dommions and in 
Great Britam Com pulsory arlytration was a novelty 
to which British pubhc opinion did not easily reconcile 
Itself , and though successive British Governments 
proclaimed their unalterable loyalty to the Covenant, 
sanctions had never been popular in a ny pa rt of the 
Bn^sh E^fre The'^Protocoriiad," It was mie," not 
modifled Article 16 But there was no escaping from 
the argument that an increase in the number of disputes 
in which the Council could deterfhine the ^^fcblor 
meant 'an mcrease in the nuniiber of “disputes ih uliich 
sanctions migh t have to be imposed. 

In these circumstances, the'~oppo 3 ition of die 
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PoTTitTii nns. combined with the well-knoiaDOureluctence. 
of the House of CoinTnop.<iJ:n agree to any mcrease of 
Great Bni^m’s obligations under the Covenant, might 
well have prevented the acceptance of the Protocol even 
if l;he government which signed it had remamed m 
power But m November, after the “ Zmoviev letter 
election, the T.a hnnr Government of Mr MacDonald 
was s ucceede d. Jav^ ^e Cons ervative GoveiTunent.,of 
Mr‘T 5 SdTV^ T his sealed the fate , of Ae Protoc ol ] 
In March 1925 Augten C hamberlam. t he new^Foreign 
S ecretary, form ahy announced -to,.the*Coun^ 

L*lague that Greaf Eritain had decided not to accept it 


The Tkeaty of Locarno 


The Geneva Protocol was dead The French questi 
for secunty had once more run mto a dead end , and 
once more it was, m French eyes, the fault oFGreat 
Bntam The"wy' oiit could only be" found m a return 
toTfie"bngmal*'plan'''‘o£ a specific guar^tee by Great 
Bntam d f"^ Fran ce’s Rhineland frontier But this 
gdarantee'wM to tsJce a hew fonh. The solution was 
found, surpnsmgly enough, m a proposal which had 
first emanated from the German Government two years 
before 

At the end of 1922 the German Govemment^had 
pro p ose^ d to &e j\ren ch Gqveriuneht"to~ehter mto a 
“LSte-feat BrTtem md Belgium 
would be mcluded, no t to r^ort to war agamst one 
mother for a gen^afaon The proposal was made 
through the Umted State s Go vernmen t, which was 
mvited to act ^'“tfustee ’’"oTthe arrangement The 
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scheme seem ed^ on the eye of j jie Ruhr occupabon . 
more advantageous to Germany than to France (for 
there was more danger of France attacking Germany 
than Vice versa), and it was unceremomously r eiecte d 
by PomcM^. The German Government persisted, 
without success, during the next two years Then the 
rejection of the Geneva Protocol, combmed with Ae, 
fe elmg that ifw^ time LtoJiave a po]iticaJv,as ivell as a 
financial, settlement with Germany, gave the s(Aen\e.a 
new attraction.— Tfieco-operation of the United States 
m. apolitical question affectmg Europe was mdeed no 
longer to be thought of But Great Britain, jvhose role 
as a medi ator betw een France and Geraiany had been 
clearly established by her mdepende^jtutudj^^ the 
time of the Ruhr occupation, was ready to step mto 
the breach ’'"She w^"prepared, actmg alone (for the 
Domimons would not, m this matter, associate them- 
selves with her), to g uaran tee thi^Francq^^Gernyn 
frontier agam st-^ggressim By "Germany (which ^vas 
what France had always asked) She was also pre- 
pared, m order to keep the balance even, to guarantee 
t he same fro ntier a gainstaggrg.ssipi?,jby France ^ 

Such was the basis of the famous £ocamo Treaty 
Throughout the summer of 1925 negotiationspfOceeded 
through diplomatic chann gjs,^ and the details of the 
scheme slowly took shape The frontier betiv^n 
Germany and Belgium was jglac^^ on Ae same footing, 
and was to^eiyby" the same guarantee, as the frontier 
between Germany and France The guarantee was 
to apply not only to the frontiers, but to th e de- . 
militansed zone in which Germany^ was forbidden ,tQ 
rnaintaiirtroopsjof construct fortifications Italy came 
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in as an additional guarantor It was stipulated thati 
aftSjdiersTgriiita'r&-6Pljie-tfea ly Germany should |Oin i 
the League of Nations a njd..Qb£a in a permanen t seat on t 
the Council 

There were two mam difficulties The. fos^arose 
over Germany*s *~ironti.ers with Cz ec hoslo vakia and 
Poland Germany, wJiile wUmg to reaffirm her Mcept^ 
^ce of the**Vef3^Iler*f rohtiem"in tlie west, "was not 
p repared. J :QudQ^thft.same for" tl^ other" Versailles fron- 
tiers She frankly admitted that she did not regard her 
eastern frontier as 'final, thoug^she disclaimed any 
intention of attempting to al ter it by forc^"~ The atti- 
tudFoTGeraiany in this respect corresponded with that 
of Great Bntam, who was ready to guarantee Ger- 
many’s western, but not her other, frontiers The 
difficulty wasjn et^m so far as it was possible to meet 

Germany>-^dHPolandr^d--betweeir”G^^ny"^d 
Cze choslovakia. ,.ancL-Qf.^ guarante^ treaties, bet ween 
France yuLthese two countnes 

The'sec^^^ifficul^^ose'out of Genn^yis friend- 
ship with the Soviet Umon d ying fromltlm time of the 
RapalloJ[;re^3^^p 75) "^Germmiy feared that the 
Western Powers might one day desire to t^e military 
act ion against the Soyigt U mon under Axticlejid oLthe 
CdvMant, and call on Germany to participate m such 
action This fear was met by a letter in vffiichjhe 
other Loc arno Powers informed G^manyffi at. accqrd- 
mg to'tEeir mterpretation, a member of the £eaiuTwas 
co-operate lA. suppoiLfif .the Covenant only 
“*to an extent" which is compatible with its^miUtary 
situyion and takes its geographical position into 
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account This was understood to mean that Ger- 
many, as a disarmed state, would not be expected to 
take any part m military sanctions agamst the Soviet 
Umon 

In October the mmisters of all these states assem- 
Wed at the Swiss lakeade town of Locarno, where, on 
October i6th, tKe" followmg agreements '^wSre drafted 
and imtialled 


(1) the treaty g uaran teemg the_Fr^co, -Qennan 
and Belgo-German frontiers”(tlie “ Locarno Treaty ” 
properly so called) , 

(2) arbitratio,n treaties between Germany on the 
one hand and France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland on the other , 

(3) treaties of mutud guar^tee between France 
on the one hand and CzechoslovakTa’^and Poland on 
the other 


The whole senes of treaties was formally signed m 
London on December ist, 1925. 

The treaties thus concluded contained certam im- 
_£Ortant implications which none of the signatones 
would have cared to adnut, but which became more 
apparent as time went on In the first place, there was 
a tacit assumption that the voluntary endorsement by 
Germany of her westem Jirontier gave that frontier a 
more sacrosanct character than had hitherto attached 
to It, or than now attached to her other frontiers , and 
this implied that obligations imposed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty were morally, if not legally, less„bmdmg 
than obligations voluntanly accepted S^ondl]^ the 


readmess_of Great Bnjt^ to guarantee certam frontiers 
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a nd her refusaL.to guarant ee.-Ql3iers had the practig aL 
effect, of P T^Hmg frontiers , from the pomt of view of 
security, mtd^r st an d ^cond cla^ ^ ^ and while the 
Bntish Government fiimlyprotested that all its obliga- 
tions xmder the Covenant would be honoured, the 
impre ssion resultmg fro m the Locarno Treaty was that 
Great Bntam was noFprei5kredrtortake*mihtanraction 
to defend frontiere m Eastern Europe '"In the long run, 
the Tgjcamo Treaty was^destructive botli -Qf. the;,.YsSr 
s ailt^ Treaty anci^f the Cov Miant It encouraged both 
'the view that the Versailles Treaty, unl^"confirmed By 
other engagements of a voluhtary^haracter, lacked 
blningJ^Cfi^^and th e view that _g Qyernments 'couTJ' 
not“Be~Spected to take military action m defence' of 
ff ohSeis in vMchr*they themselves were not directly 
mterested Ten years later, nearly all governments 
appeared to be actmg on these assumptions 

Amid the spmt of umversal good-i^I and optimism 
prevadmg m 1925, th ^e imp lica tions could safely hp, 
ig nored.,. ..and i t would be difficult to exaggerate the 
contribution of the Locarno Treaty to the pacificiatipn 
^f ]^rope ^'It struck, for ffie first tim^smce tEelvari^ 
a fair~^ djmp.^iaLbalance. betwe^^^^rench^aiid jGet;- 
man needs It_c6 mpleted the work whic h the Dawes 
Plaa had begun by brmgu^^Gemany bacFlntoThT 
fa mily ,of G reat, ggyyers, not mdeed on terms "off com- 
plete equahty (for the "^mtudes of disarmament and 
dermhtansation remamed), but as a full and respected 
member Austen Chamberlam descnbed it, with 
pardonable pnde m his achievement, as “ the real 

^?^veen the years of war and the years of 
peace” ... 
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CHAPTER 5 THE LEAGUE AT ITS ZENITH 


The years 1924 to 1930 were the penod of the League’s 


greatest prestige and authority Pnor to 1924, mem- 
bers of the League had been normally represented at 
Geneva by delegates who, however distmguished^ had 
not been the mimsters responsible for the foreign pohcy 
of their countnes When Mr MacDonald and M 


Hernot came in person to Geneva for the Assembly pf 


1924, they set a precedent of far-reaclung import ance 
Thereafter the foreign mmisters of Great Bntam, 


France and (durmg her period of membership) Ger- 
many normally attended some part of every session 
of the Assembly, and of nearly every session of the 
Council This example was soon followed by_the 


foreign mimsters of most other European Powers,, so 
that Geneva in September came to be a recogmsed 
meetmg-place for the statesmen of Europe In one 
year (1929), the Assembly was attended by every Euro- 
pean Foreign Minister The non-European countries 
were perforce represented on most occasions by their 
diplomats resident m European capitals or by pro- 
fessional delegates stationed at Geneva 


The League at Full Strength 

When the Locarno Treaties were signed, ^special 
session of the Assembly was summoned for March 
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1926, at, the same time^ as the regular session of the 
m order that Germany might be formally 
admitted to membership of the League and to a per- 
manent jseat.orL the Council Xfe® qcc^ion was felt to , 
be a tu mm g-po mt m Ae history of thp League Hither- 
to, the influence of the neutral members, and of the 
lesser ex-enemy states which had been adnutted m the 
first years of the peace, had not been strong enough to 
refute the common ^harge that the League was an 
^ssoaation of the yigtonous UPow ers designed primarily 
to*upMd'the ternS of the settlement of 1919 The 
elec tion of Germany "as a member of the League and a 
perman ent mcntber of the Council would redress the 
^d;mce,_ and give the League a fresh start on a more 
imp artid bas is 

At this crucial moment, by a grave error of judgment, 
a hitch was allowed to mar the arrangements Under 
the ongmal text of the Covenant, the Council was to 
consist of the five yictonous Great Powers — Great 
Britam.,Erance, Italy, the.Umted, States and Japap— as 
permanent members,.and four non-permanent members 
elected by the Assembly Additions to the perm^ent 
membership of the Council could be made by a un- 
ammous-vote-of the Councd^pproved Jiy "a jnajority*^^' 
tfi^jA 5 sei 5 Wy ' The'defei^n of the Umted States 
rdduced"the number of permanent members to four , 
and m-1922, as the result of pressure from theTesser 
Powers, the number of non-permane^t seats was m-t 
creased to_six There matters stood when, m March! 
1956, Ae Council assembled to pronounce on Ger-| 
many’s apphcabon for a permanent seat 

The provision m the Covenant for an eventual 
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increase m the number of permanent members of the 
Council was adnuttedly ^sigiiedior,jthe benefit of the 
absent Great Powers — Germany and Russia Durmg 
the Locarno discussions the possibihty of the admission 
of another Power to a permanent seat had never been 
mooted When, however, the German application was 
known to be pendmg, Poland, Spam and Brazil all put 
forwani^lamis tojgeimanent^eats on the Council The 
demand of Poland, m particular, was not devoid of 
plausible foundation Poland, --though not wrthm the 
magic circle of Great Powers, occupied a-key^posiUoru 
m European politics, and was not far mfenor to. Italym 
population or wealth The Locarno Treaties had shown 
that France was ready, if necessary, to subordmate 
Pohsh mterests to her own , and Poland felt that she 
needed a seat on the Council m order to counteract any 
tendency on the part of France and Great Bntam to 
come to terms with Germany at her expense On the 
other hand, Germany could plead that the prorn gg^ a 
permanent seat had been made to her alone as part of 
the Locarno bargam If the value of that seatjw gs no w 

debased the' adnussion to the same privile ge a 
Power whose vote on all important issues would 
neutrahse her own, the bargam was not bemg earned 
out m the spint m which it had been struck. 

There is no doubt that pubhc opmion in Great 
Bntain,*1as well'as the majority of delegates at Geneva, 
regarded the German plea as well-foimdedj and was 
opposed to any other addition to the permanent mem- 
bership of the Council Unfortunately, Sir Austen 
Chamberlam comnutted lumself to support the Spamsh 
claim , and thus encouraged, Bnmd, the new French 
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¥Cit , j 

Foreign Minister, espoused the cause 
Both Spam Md_Brj^^(unhke Poland) were.nonij^iwl 
manent members of the Council, whose vote was thw-e- 
fo^heceis 5 y''fbr Germany’s admission, and they 
refused to give that vote unless their own claim were 
admitted The imbrogho was complete The Council 
could reach no decision, and the Assembly dispersed 
without havmg done anythmg at all ^tn^y, in 
sj^ of Locarno, remamed outside the League 

Dunng the summer of 1936, feverish efforts were 
made by a committee of the Council to clear up the 
situation. The soUition eventually_ffound was to^in;?, 


grease the number of ^npn-pMm^ent ^members from 
SIX to rune, and to make^ee of Ae non-permanent 
members rg^eligible at the end of their tnennial term by 
a two-thirds vote of the Assembly Thus a new cate- 
gory of senu-permanent members of the Coimcil was 
created to meet the needs of states occupymg an mter- 
mediate position between major and mmor states Both 
]^and.and-Germany_accepted this comproi niseTtlie 
former on the understanding' thaTshe would receiw one 
df^e new semi-permanent seats Spam and Brazil 
rejected it, Butrimwillmg to face the odium of usmg 
their votes to block Germany’s admission, withdr ew 
from the League At the Assembly^of September 1936 
^rmmy entered the League amid scenes of enthusiasm 
and to ok her place ^ a permanent member^ of the 
Council ~Ii^eiiiielea«,v«k^UH54oQ9«^ 
mamed m German n 
count on a square dea at Geneva '^‘Tor 
Stresemann’s mfluenc^ulficed to heal the wound ]^t 
encouragement had bjen gi 4 e :3 t^lH^ str^g 
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anti-League party m Germany. It was significant that 
m 'April 1926, at the height of the controversy about the 
permanent seat, Germany concluded a fresh treat)* with 
the Soviet Union, m which parties reafiirmed their 
loyalty to theuTreaty^ofiRapallo, and each undertook to 
remam neutral m the event of an attack on the other. 

The admission of Germany brought the League up 
to Its maximum strength ; and the occasion may be 
taken for a bnef review of its membership in the later 
’twenties In I^orth and South America, the three 
largest countnes — the United States, the Argentine and 
Brazil — ^were all absent, and the bevy of "smaller 
Central and South Amencan states contributed little 
materially (for their subscriptions were almost always m 
arrears), and nothmg mordly, to its support. In the 
JFar East, Japan, Chma and Siam, as well as India, were 
Tnembers, and m the Middle East, Persia ; but TurL^y 
held aloof In^Afnca, the Um’on of South Mrica 
usually sent active delegates to the Assembly , but 
Liberia and Abyssima were members with somewhat 
dubious qualifications. Australia and New Zealand 
represented the fifth continent. But Europe was the 
kernel of the League , and here, when Spain returned 
to the fold m 1928, its membership was complete except 
for the Soviet Union — the only Great Power which was 
still openly hostile 

Theattitude of the Soviet Government to the League 
of Nations was a reflexion of its atutude to the capitalist 
states which composed the League Relations between 
the Soviet Union and Great Bntain continued from 
1924 onwards to deteriorate* In 1936 indignation wo;* 
caused by the support received from the Soviet Union 
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for tlic general btnke In the next year the Bntish 
Government high-handedly raided the premises of 
Arcob, the ofiicul Soviet tradjng organisation , and 
having discovered there documents proving Soviet 
intrigues against the British Empire, they cancelled the 
trade agreement of 1.^21 and broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with tlie Soviet Government T. lus quarrel was, 
hd\ievcr, an exception to the general course of Soviet 
relations during this period Rcjations with France 
and ItiUy undtrw ent a gradual improvement Relations 
with^ Germany had not been seriously impaired by 
Germany’s entry into tlie League In 1927, though * 
Soviet spokesmen continued to pour ridicule on the 
League itself, the Soviet Government began to follow 
tlie example of the United States by regularly co-operat- 
ing in the economic, humanitarian and disarmament 
activities of the LcMgue During that year, Soviet 
representatives came to Genuva-fbr the first time to 
attend the meetings of a genejral .economic .conference 
(see p no) ind of tlie Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference (see p. 177) 

TllF Lt.\CUt vs PE.VCE.VULER 

The principal business of the League was, and was 
buuiid to rcnuin, the prevention of w'ar by the peaceful 
settlement of disputes Its junsdiction w'as, indeed, 
even in tile dajs of its greatest power, not universal 
When m 1926 die Nicaraguan Government appealed to 
the League against Afe'ico, whose government was 
illeged to be assisting Its political enemies, the United 
btates Government hurriedly sent a squadron of ships 
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to Nicaragua “ for the protection of Amencan and 
foreign lives and property ” , and the League accepted 
this intimation that the-mamtenance of peace and order 
m ^i^raLAmecjca \vas n ot a matter in. which it need 
interest ^Itself The peculiar relations between Great 
Bntam and Egypt (which had been recognised as an 
mdependent state m 1922) excluded Eg3rpt from mem- 
bership of the League, and prevented differences of 
opmion between Great Bntam and Egypt from bemg 
treated as mtemational disputes Disputes between 
Chma and the Great Powers over the treaties whidf 
gave for eigners special nghtsj nJdu na were not jQ. 011 : 
siHered proper, matters, for subm^^on to the League 
But notwithstandmg these exceptionsT^tlie'sj^efe^ of 
action of the Leag^ue was far-reachmg , and dunng* 
these years disputes were referred to it from many 
quarters of the world By way of illustration, three of ' 
these disputes, all of them mvolvmg possible danger of 
war, will be descnbed here 

The first arose under the fa~ eaty of peace wi A TurkeY t. 
which provided that the frmitier between Turkey and 
the mandated terntory of Iraq should," m default of 
agreement beUveen the Bntish and Turksh govern- 
ments, be determmed by the .,^lQuncil of the League 
In the autumn of 1924 the Council, on wfiicE"Turkey 
(though not yet a member of the League) was repre- 
sented for this purpose, appointed a neuti^ boundary 
commission to recommend a frontier line The dis- 
puted area was the vilayet or distnct of Mosul, which 
was inhabited by a mixed Kurdish, Turkish and Arab 
population, and which had been m Bntish occupation 
smce the armistice While the boundary commission 
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was at work, the Kurds in Turkey, a hardy race of 
mountaineers, revolted against the Turkish Govern- 
ment The revolt was put down with traditional 
Turkish ferocity Many Kurds fled mto the Mosul 
area, and there were senous clashes on the existmg 
provisional frontier The situation seemed so men- 
acmg that the Council of the League, early in 192$, 
sent out a second commission to report on these dis- 
turhances The report was extremely unfavourable to 
T^kish methods of administration, and may have 
assisted the Council to a frontier which mcluded 
practically the whole vilayet of Mosu l in the mandated 
tyntdry^" During the last stage of the proceedmgs 
Turkey withdrew her representative from the Council, 
and went back on her previous undertakmg to accept 
the Council’s decision as final The Permanent Court 
of International Justice,-to which the’’matter'was'Te- 
fgwedr gave~its~”opmion that, under the Lausanne 
Treaty, the votes of the parties were not required'to 
make the decision of the Council bmdmg After some 
hesitation, Turkey made the best of a bad~Job, and 
accepted the new “frontier, which was confirmed by a 
treaty between Great Bntam, Turkey and Iraq m June 
1936 

The next dispvite _came from the_^Balk^, For 
many years after the war, the frontier' between Greece 
and Bulgana had been the scene of'mmor raids and 
disturbmces, prmcipally the work of Macedoman 
bngmds (see p 12) In October^! 925 one of these 
madents culmmated m the ®urdet^qf"^^mmander 
of Greek frontier pqst md one of his"men " By way 
of reprisal, a grej^armylma rched "m to Bulgarian 
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terntoiy The ]^Iganan Goyemment.appeaIed to the > 
League under Article^i i-of the Covenant The Council 
promptly met m Pans, ^exhorted the Greek Govemm^t 
to wrthdraw- Its troops, and requested ' the ^Bnti§h, 
French and Itelian -Governments to senid^military 
qfficere to-the spot to^seg what was happenmg. These 
measures exercised a deterrent eflFect on the Greek 
Government The Greek forces retired from Bulgarian 
soil, and Greece was condemned- to pay, compensation 
to Bulgana for the violation of her territory on a scale 
fixed by a League commission. Greece accept ed the 
verdict But there was some bitter comment on the 
different conception of justice which had prevailed two 
years before, when Greece suffered aggression, m pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, at the hands of Italy 
(seep 72) 

The third dispute was one which had its roots m 
events already described T he Lithnanjap Govern- 
ment, refusing to recognise the decision of the Allied 
Governments by which Poland had been left m posses- 
sion" of"Vilna (see p. 36), severed relations -With the 
Poh^ Government and proclaimed a ** state of lyar ^ 
be^cen the two countries The frontier had ever 
smce remamed closed to traffic by road, rail or nver , 
and this unnatural situation was aggravated by frequent 
frontier mcidents and provocative pronoimcements on 
both sides In the autumn of 1927 M Voldemaras, 
the stubborn little dictator of Lithuama, seized the 
occasion of anu expulsion of- some- Lithuamans from 
Vilna to refer the whole matter to the League under 
Article II of the Covenant On December loth there 
was a memorable meetmg of the Council at which the 
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dictators of Lithuania and ^Poland (it was Pilsudski’s 
oh[y appearance at Geneva) confronted each other 
This confrontation produced an agreed resolution of 
which the most notable feature was the declaration that 
“ a state of war between two members of the League 
was_mcompatibIe with the spint and the letter of the 
Covenant”, and that Lithuama in consequence no 
longer considered hereelf m a state of war with Poland 
The rest of the resolution was less promismg The 
“ difference of opmion ” about Vilna was not affected 
by It The recommendation to the two governments 
to “ enter mto direct negotiations ” on the other ques- 
tions was not earned out, and there was no resumption 
of diplomatic or commercial relations Nevertheless, 
the ventilation of this long-standmg Pohsh-Lithuaman 
quarrel at Geneva did in fact lead to a lastmg re- 
laxation of tension, if not to a reconcihation, between 
the two countries , and it must be accounted a sub- 
stantial success for the League '' 

""The treatment of these three disputes by the League 
provokes some general reflexions Both, the Mosul 
and the Polish-Lithuaman disputes were disputes 
between states of very unequal stren^h In both 
cases, the stronger state was not only m possession of 
the disputed terntoiy, but had at any rate formd right 
^ ^0*^ t^®se cases, the League" perfoixncd 
tfie useful function of enablmg the weaker state, to 
chmb down from an untenable position without loss of 
amour-propre The,„J3j§cp-BuIgarian^ dispute was be- 
tween ^e^aad-iquahy-^at^ states, neither of 
■^which had powerful fnends on tEe“C^cil These 
factors made it particularly suitable for League action 
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It was easy for the Council to take an impartial decision 
and to secure its acceptance by the parties No such 
fortunate conjunction of circumstances thereaftei 
occurred m a dispute threatemng an outbreak of hos 
tilities , and this incident therefore remamed the high 
water mark of League achievement m preventmg 
war. 

The most noteworthy fact about all these successes 
of the League is, however, that they were achievec 
by methods of concihation In the two last cases 
the pr oced uie.-was_gQ,vernedJ> Y Articles 4 and ii oi 
theC ovenan t Both p_arties to- the dispute sat af the 
Council tal^, as j^tavided by_Article„ 4, wiA thejhll 
rights ~6f]^embers, -mcludmg~the nght 4 o vote, and 
this ‘meant, imder thev.imamnMty.jule, that no de- 
cision could be taken without the assent of the parties 
themselves In the earher stages of the Mosul dispute, 
exactly the same procedure was applied, though Turkey 
was not a member of the League , and though, m the 
final stage, this jirocedure was altered by. the some^at 
unexpected verdjc;t.of the^Permanjent Court based^on 
the tenSTof the Lausanne Treaty, there was never any 
question of enforcmg a decision In all these cases it 
was recogmsed that the Council could proceed only by 
methods of persuasion. Durmg ;Ais„penod of., its 
greatest power and prestige, the League relied solely on 
Its moral” authonty , for Article 11 of the Covenant 
conferred on it no other powers Prior to 1932, no 
attempt was ever made to resort to the procedure of 
judgment and penalty provided m Articles 15 and 16 
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Other Activities of the League 

But though the preservation of peace was the League’s 
most important and conspicuous function, no history of 
mtemational relations smce 1919 would be complete 
without some mention of what may be called the routine 
activities of the_^ League, many of which became a 
Tecognwed'ancl'mdispenaable part of international life 

Some of these activities were political The Man- 
dates Commssion, a body composed of^lever^e\perts 
in c olomal gover nment, me t, twice a year at Geneva to 
receive acaual-repoite from the Msuidatory Powers on 
the temtones admmistered by them, and to submit 
these to the Council with its comments and recom- 
mendations The jCouncil jconsidw.ed„them ^d, if 
necessary, made recommenda fions on them, the 
M ^dato ry Power (whether a regular member of the 
Councd or not) b'emg ^resentedjon-the- Council-for 
tbs pur pose. A pr ocedure of a diflFfirpni^ argpf>ir 
been devised for Ae execution of the mmoE gies treaties 
(see p la) Petitions on behalf of mmonties were sub- 
mitted, togeth er" with" the r eply ^^^^ST^overnment 
against whom the complamt is made, to a fidmimttee of 
4^e^ej^eis_^gfjhe Council The committetfdls- 
cussea 3 he matter with th^oyer^ent, (but not with 
the mmonty, wbch had nb"nght to be heard), and 
generally conclu^d,eiAerJ)y_e^e^mgjhe_govern- 
ment or by ofitWng from it an UQdertakmg to remedy 
the gnevance complamed of If thecommittee failed to 
obtam^trsfection, it could refer_the-petition-'to“the 

Council on wbch the defendant govemmpni- oi 
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course, represented Thus both m andat es, and mmon-_ 
ties procedures were based on the ^ame prmcipfe as 
Article 1 1 of the Covenant, t e that decisions were reached 
■BjTmSfibds of persuasion an d with the coj^nt^of the., 
government concerne 3 "" 

*" The League had other occasional political .Actions 
It successfully admm istered the Saar temtory^ through 
a govermngjcgmmissiqri, from ~i^o to 1935, "and m 
January 1935 conducted ^e plebiscite there No other 
terntory has ever been underlhrect League admmistra- 
tion But the League ^aranteed the constitution of 
the ^reejCityjof JDaMig, and was represented there by a 
IJigh, Commissioner, whose function was to arbitrate 
on disputes Jbetween the-Free-City and. Poland - Both 
parties had the nght of appeal to the Council against 
the High Commissioner’s decisions Pnor to 1934, 
when the German-Polish agreement altered the position 
(see p 200), no question a ppearedj nqi:^ f luently oil .. 
the agenda of the Council th ^ dis^tes between Pol and 
and Danzig , and the League macEme achieved a high 
■de^ee^of^efficiency in dealmg with these disputes 
The League provided a new and elaborate machin- 
ery for intgmational co-operation _m_ Ae economic 
sphere— Financial and economic comnuttees composed 
of" experts from various countnes met annually at 
Geneva,”^ and directed the work of the financial and 
economic sections of the League secretanat The 
fifiannal committee was re sponsi ble for thejs§ug.and, 
au perv ision~'of' the various Jl.eague loans A general 
fin^cigl conference was heid’aT'JBj ussels 'm iq 20, md 
" Genei^m 1 927, the" fonner 

war financial reconstruction 


an economie-conrerence at 
bem^oncerned witB"^^ 
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and the latter with the re duction of tar iffs and other 
trade banners ^ 

The soci al and humamtanan work of the League has 
been in part a ro-ordination of spor^c intetnational 
activities which Rad begun before the war, and has in 
pafr'tfToken fresh ground The campaisgi a gains t 
slavery is the most ancient of all these activities A 
i alave^ Conventio n w^ concluded at Gene ya in iQag . , , 
and m 1932 the League decided to set up a Permanent^ 
Slavery Comm ission Other League orgamsations dealt 
unth tfe faiSc m dangerous drugs, the tra^ m women, 
the pro tection of cluldren7~the rehef and settlement of 
refugeesT^d health and disease in A^ r mternational 
'^aspects ‘ 

Fmally, there were two mternational orgamsations 
which, though borne on the League budget, were ad- 
mmistratively mdependent of the League the jnter- 
na tional Labour Or ganisation and th e Permanen t. 
Court oFlntematipnal^ustice 

The^Intemafapnal Labour Orgamsation, which had 
its seat at Geneya, was cre ated by the. peace treaties to 
provide for the improvement of labour conditions by 
mternational agreement Ifs'constitution w modelled 
ogt harortET League, its Annual Conference, Govern- 
mg Eocly ^and Office correspondmg respectively to 
the Assembly, Council and Secretariat The Inter- 
national Labour Orgamsation was now composed of all_ 
the m embe rsj?Lthe-League, togeffiet-Witluthe United 
States, Japan md Brazil Each national dele gation to 
the Annual Conference consists of four delegates, two 
appomted by _ffie government, johe_by_ employers’ 
orgamsations and one by^ worker s’ or ^m^tions 
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Forty-nine international _cpnyentiQns™dealing' with 
various aspects of labour have already, been concluded, 
but not all of them have yet been generally ratified 
The Permanent Court of International Justice was 
established by th e Lea gue under Aljicle 14 of the 
Covenant folTthe purpose of decidmg “ any dispute of 
aiTmtema faonal char acter vduch the p^ies thereto 
sujmii^o jit ”, and of givmg “ advisory opimons ” on 
questoonsjrefeniedto it by .the Council or the Assembly 
It has a panel of fifteen judges a^pomted every ni^e 
years by the ^oiincil^d"the' Assembly, and sits at the 
Hague The statute of the Court contains a so-called 
“ Optional Clause ”, signatories of which bmd, them- 
selves to submit to it fof'decision any mternatipnal .dis^ 
put^f a legal character-between themselves and other 
League members , and about yfifty states , mcludmg 
most of Great- Powere, signed" this^ISlise, some 
some of them with certam reservations The Amencan 
Government has twice made a move to adhere to the 
Permanent Court (on which there has always been an 
Amencan judge) But the proposal has on each occa- 
sion fallen through Smce its esta blishm ent in 1922, 
the Court has pronounced more than fif^Becisions 
and opimons 
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The LoCtyno Treaties had not fought to an end the 
Cju^t for secu rity France _ was no_^ prepared to rely 
on Locarno to the extent either of abandoning her 
continental alliance^or of disarming herself §SfiUCll? 
remainHlH^^Tforc^^ront of fier„ programme It was 
necessary to her allies, for whom Locarno had done 
nothing , and the need of iQ vas. used by France her- 
self as a bulwark agajnalLgrowmg pressure to disarm 
The tactics which the FrencliTDelegation at Genevr 
had first pursued m 1923 now became a regulai 
port of French policy. Every time the British (or 
after 1936, the German) Delegation reminded th( 
League or its organs of the importance of disarmament 
the Fren ch, Pohslu and-Xittle .Ententes Delegatioru 
harp ed no less emphatically o r, the need for security as 
a pnor ^ondition of disarmament jUJcgfjbers of tfii 
League tended to split~into“tW(raimps those wh( 
thought that disarmament would brmg about an m 
crca^_^ s^unty, and those who thought that mcreasec 
security must precede disarmament But nobody con 
tested die doctrine of the close juitetdependence: of dis 
^ armament and security , and thw doctrine, which hac 
been the implied basis of the'draft-Treaty of hlutua 
iVssistance and of the Geneva Protocol, contmued t( 
dominate the proceedings of the League jn'lh'e p^t 
Locarno period 
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The disarmament negotiations, which were set on 
foot by the creation in 1926 of a Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference, will be discussed 
in a later chapter. But the simultaneous .efforts of the 
League tojnckle the segutitv problem mu st be dealt 
with Here , for these theoretiQ al attempts to provide 
fres h pr ocedure for, the settle ment of dispu tes and to 
p revent war are characteristic of th^peri^of optimism 
which f ollowed Locarno , and are the pendant of the 
practical activities of the League described m the last 
chapter 

League Conventions 

The years 1^26 to 1929. were particularly fertile m 
schemes for strengthening secunty agamst war, each 
Assembly hailmg the birth of some fresh proposd 
In 1926, the Fi nnish Delegation p roduced a plan, 
obviously suggested by the success ^ the League loans, 
for enabhngjtetes^ w^ch might^be attackecLtojobt^ 
financial support on favourable terms from their 
^^Bg^rffieXeaj^e Such support would be the 
■pgsitive counterpart of the refusal of fin an nal facihties 
to the attackmg state prescribed by Article 16 of the 
Covenant The proposal eventually t ook sh ape as the 
Convention on Fmancial Assistance which was addpted 
by the”Aisembly of 1930 Sim^ however, its commg 
mto force was made concfifionai (m accordance with the 
prmciple of the mterdependence of disarmament and 
secunty) on^^ conclusion, oLajdisannament conven- 
tioni_it has remamed no^more than^a project "" 

' When the Assemblv of iqa? met, the Preparatory 

Conference was 
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already in sight of rocks ahead, and a limited naval 
conference at Geneva durmg the summer had suffered 
shipwreck These untoward events drove the Assembly 
heavily back on the security problem Foji the firsts 
time since 1924, whispers were heard of an attempt to - 
resuscU2te'tKe"Geneva_Protocol , and the Netherlands 
Delegatwn mvifed the Assembly “ to resume tlie study 
of the prmciples of disarmament, security and arbitra- 
tion which are expressed in the Covenant ” The 
Assembly-ac cordingly invite d the preparatory Com- 
imssion^cmet up a Comnutt^ on A rbitra^ n and 
Security^ “ whose auty^vould be to consid^ the 
measures calculated to give to all states such guarantees 
of securit y. ^ will enable them to fix the level of their 
armaments-at the lowest pos sible figure^in an inter- 
national disarmament treaty ^ 

In the m terval between the_i9a7-and-i9a& Assem- 
blies, the Comnuttee -on , Arbitration -and Security 
pursued its work with untiring enthusiasm It found 
mspiration m a suggestion which had been put for^vard 
durmg the Assembly by the Norwegian Delegation 
The expenence of 1924 had shown that all members of 
the League were not prepared to travel equally far along 
the path of arbitration More progress might,' it was 
now suggested, be made by drafting, not a general con- 
vention like the Geneva Protocol for acceptance by the 
League as a whole, but a senes of “ model treaties ” to 
be accepted by pairs or groups of sta^M~applicable 
be^veen themselves " Thus th^ most advanced states ‘ 
could~conclude agreements .f or the arbit ra ting nf .all 
dispu^ betwe en the m The l ess advance d might 
agree on“tKe submission to arbitration of all disputes of 
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character Those who were no^t yet ready to 
accept compulsory arbiti-ation at^'aH, inight'a^ee to 
procedures of concih ation or to other methods of 
mimimsmg the danger of war The Comrmttee pre- 
pared for the use of the 1928 Assembly no less thaiUto-' 
sych~mQdel treaties of varying degrees of stringency 
Faced with this plethora of matenal, the Assembly 
chose a course which seemed calculated to combine the 
advantages of the “ model treaty ” with those of a 
general convention It took three of the most promis- 
ing drafts and converted them mto the three first 
chapters of a^eneral Act for-the_Pacij^ Settlement of 
Internat ional Dispute The first chapter provided 
that eac hTpaiFo f signatories of "the Act should set up 
a permanent concihation comnussion, whose duty it 
would be to recommend an acoicable, though ijQthmd- 
^mg, settlement of disputes between them The second 
chaptgrLprescribed the submission of all legal disputes 
to the P ermanent (^ urt of International Justice^ whose 
decision'^ould be^indirfg~ ” Tlie third 'chapter pre- 
scribed the subrmssion of npn-legafdi^ut^ to a^com- 
naittefiji£m-bitrators^whosepresjident^'’failiQ^greeinent, 
would be cho gen b y the Permanent,J^rt of Inter- 
rwtio^^Justice A fpurt^ chapterpfo^ed-'that 
memB^s ofithe League couldjubscnbe to oneormore 
chaptCTs of the Act, and could if they liked mS;e re- 
servations expludmg -particular- categories of disputes 
from those to be dealt with under the Act 

This seemed elastic enough to smt all tastes But 
the Act had no great success Chapter- I-was“felt to 
have l^e_-yalue m itself Provision- for conciliation 
commissions had been made in treaties- between the 
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l^ite^tates and other countnra before thej var ana 
theXoSmo T^tigs between Germany and her neia 
hours But ho u se had ever been made of th^ 
Chapter II was already covered by a cceptance of the 
Opti onal Cla use-of-the Statute of-the Permanent Court 


Chapter III r evived o ne of the chie£ stumhhng-bloc^ 
of the Ge neva Protocol with tHe surpnsmg difference 
that It comple tely sh ort-circuited tly Council of the 
L^ue, which was not even called on (as under the 
Protocol) to appomt the co mmittee of _arbitrators 
Withm tvra years of the a pprov al of the General Act by 
the 19 28 Assem bly, only Belgium, Norway, Deninark 
an d Fio^ ad had'accepted the whole of it, whi le Holland 
and ^eden had subscribed to the fi mttwo chapters 


The Pact of Paris 




In the meanwhile, a fresh in itiative had come from 
another quarter A few days* before tKfe 1 928 Assembly 
met, Paris, T gss the scene of a stnkmg and important 
ceremony the signature of a pact for the re nimciatinn 
ojb5^r,, commonly known as the Pact of Parjs or the 
Bnand-Kellogg Pact It is a little u^air that none of 
the immense public applause 'which greeted this event 
should have been bestowed on the League For durmg 

the ^sembly of 1927, which had already devoted so 
much thought to Ae problem of preventmg war, the 
Pohsh Delegation had.proposed a soleimi,declaration 
that^wars^f aggression are, and sh^ always be 
protebited , and this declaration was unanimously 
adoged Histoncally, however, the Pact of Pans had 
a different ancestry In AgnUasT, inspired by a body 
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of influential American citizens, BnancLiyroposed to the 
American Government the conclusion of a pact between 
France and the United- States renq^cing-war-as an 
instrument of national pohcy between the two countnes 
Since It was diiflcult to imagme any national interest 
which could possibly lead to war between France and 
the Umted States, such a pact would have had httle 
practical importance But it would have conferred_a 
Qgrtam prestige on France as-the paj^icular-fnend an^. 
associate of the Umted States_in_Europe , and it was 
perhaps for this reason that the Amenc an Secreto ry 
of Sta te Kellogg, aft6r a long delay, replied with a 
countpr-]^bposal“that the suggested pact should be of 
umversaj .application. This proposal was m due course 
accepted On August 37th, 1928, the representatives 
of the s« recogmsed.^reat Powers (the Umted States, 
Great Bn'tam, Franqe, Germany,''Ifaly andjapan), the 
three other “ Lotarno Powers ” (Belgium, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia)“ancrthe British Dpmimons-and India, 
assembled in Pans to sign the pact Every other 
mdependent state m the world was mvited to accede 
to It. 

The sense m which the signatones interpreted their 
undertaSihg" to renounce war " as an mstrument of 
national pohcy in their relations with one another ” is 
explamed m the correspondence between them which 
preceded its signature The origmal authors of the 
pact had already declared that it did not ban war in 
^If-defepoe It was not on acceptance of the pacifist 
doctrine of non-resistance Great Bntam further made 
It clear that the nght of self-defence included, jn her 
case, the nght to defend “ certain regions of the world 
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the welfare and integnty of which comtitute a special 
an^vital interest for our peace and safety ” In the 
case of' tKe XlmtedT” States, self-defence included any 
action required to prevent an infringement of the 
Mon roe D octrme These explanations (for they were 
not treated as formal reservations) threw mto rehef the 
general character of the pact It was regarded by many 
as a declaration of prmciple rather than a contractud 
obligation Each state remained the sole judge of its 
own actions No mac ^ery fo r the m terpre tation or 
enfor cement-of the jadLwas set up orcontemplated 
'Tlmperfect though it wji, the Pact of Pans was a con- 
siderable land-mark It was the first pohtical agreement 
m history of almost universal scope Thej^gentme, 
Bol ivia jmd^Salvador, aggneved by the 
reasseition of the ]y[onrc©--Doctrme, held, aloof 
But Wery ^er state, with msigmficant exceptions, 
ha stened to accede The Soviet Umon, after an 
moment of IiMifation, was so enthusiastic that it pro- 
posed and conclu dec L a special agreeme nt with its 
neigl^ours, to' brmg-the ^Pact pf Parw into force as 
beUveen themselves m ^advance of the 'general rati- 
%ation No less thga^sugb^frro jtat es accepted' th e 
^act--- a number exceedujg^by seven the "current 
membership of the League STNatiorisT^lt is mdeed 
probable that some states acceded rather from a desire 
to conform than from any belief m the utihty of 'the 
pact Flagranlviol^ons of it were soon committed 
by^Japan and Itdy, the one thinly disgmsed as 
a ^hce operation, the other, still more thmly, as a 
defensive war But this did not destroy the signific- 
ance of the fact that the nations, actmg together, had 
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been prepared to pronounce a ban on war as a normal 
and legitimate method of settling mtemational disputes 
The term “ outlawry of war ” used by the American 
sponsors of the Pact implied the existence of a universal, 
HP ^^^^^^ §£LXdSL3 ggmst which war is d^ared to be an 
office No authority existed to punislTvioIationrS 
the law, or even to pronounce that the law had been 
violated But the conception itself struck root in the 
political thought of the world 

The enthusiastic reception of the Pact of Pans 
naturally looked like a challenge to the League The 
Covenant contamed no absolute ban on the use of war 
as an mstrument of national policy It only circum- 
scribed withm the narrowest limits which appeared 
practicable to its authors the conditions m which a 
member of the League might legitimately go to war 
Now. that practically every mernber_of the League had 
accepted an obhgation not to go tojvar at al] (except m 
self-defence), common sense seemed to demand that 
the Covenant shbuld“be strengthened by the mcofpofa- 
tion m it of this new obligation Nobody was surprised 
when the Bntis h Delegation submitted to the Assembly 
of 1929 a series of amendments to the Covenant 
designed to effect this result The Labour Govern- 
ment, which had just come mto power m Great Bntam, 
was eager to reverse the negative pohcy of its 
predecessor 

The process proved, however, far less simple than 
It looked The Pact of Pans was a moral declaration, 
based on a general sense of the sinfulness of war 
The Covenant was a pohtical treaty based, m its essen- 
tial provisions, on what the statesmen of 1919 deemed 
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practicable and expedient The Pact condemned all 
wars, but ^ puni shed- none The Ccwenimt allowed, 
sojnejatara, and prohibited others , but prohibited wars 
itfpumsh^ To fuse together instruments so different 
u^spirit, and to make a neat job of the fusion, was a 
superhuman task If you merely pitchforked the 
articles of the* Pact mto the Covenant, you produced a 
document of which one part prohibited war altogether, 
and^another part allowed^i^ uncertain conditions — a 
flagrant contradiction If you attempted a more 
organic fusion, you were left with an amended Covenant 
which prohibited all wars, but made only some wars 
pumsh^le — an unwelcome admission that some parts 
of the Covenant could be violated with impunity 
Both these courses seemed pusillanimous and un- 
worthy of the League The remainmg-alternative was 
to make the sanctions of, Artideji 6 applyjaot only to 
wars prohibited by the existmg Covenant, but to all 
w^ prohibited by the Pact of Pans This would not 
only strengthen the Covenant by makmg the prolubi- 
tion of war absolute, but would give new force to the 
Pact of Pans by makmg inolations of it, as between 
members of the League, pimishable Such was the 
proposal put forward m 1929 by the British Delegation 
and heartily supported by the French Delegation, 
which saw m it a welcome contnbution to secunty 
The strongest objecUon was one of those which had 
proved fa1^"to the Geneva Protocol, le that any 
ext^ion of the mcidence of Article 16 aut omatirally 
mcreased thev0^gations.jqf those Powers who would 
- be most concerned m the appUcation of sanctions 
But this time the Bntish Government, the prmcipal 
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objector m 1925) had not allowed itself to be deterred 
by this fear , and the proposed amendments seemed 
hkely to have an easy passage 

It IS mdeed possible that, had the amendments been 
put to the vote m 1929, they would have met with 
unanimous approval, though this might not have pre- 
vented them from sharmg afterwards the fate of the 
Geneva Protocol But the discussion -of them m 
comnuttee was postponed tdl the Assembly of 1930 , 
and by this time a S^atli-of scepticism was already m 
the air The British and French Delegations stood to 
their guns But strong opposition came from the 
Scandmavian countnes and Japan The amendments 
could still have been earned by a handsome majonty 
But there was senous doubt about the ratification of 
amendments adopted by a majority vote , and the 
prudent decision was taken to postpone the question to 
the next Assembly By September 193J Great Bntam 
was in the throes of a^financial crisis and a change of 
government. The period of optimism was over , and 
the" proposed amendments were talked out 

The vahant attempt led by the British Delegation to 
mcorporate the Pact of Pans m the Covenant was the 
last important episode in the quest for mcreased secunty 
through the League, which had begun m 1922 and had 
Been resuined^ after'the fiasco of the Geneva Protocol, 
in 1927 After the Assembly of 1930 the clouds 
gathered rapidly. The ratification by the British and 
French Gove rnments m the summer of 1931 of the 
G ener^ Ac^ and the signature at the_i93_i AssemWyof 
a not very important Co nven ^nT^Improv^ the-Means— 
of Preventmg War (which had started life as one of the 
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“ model treatie s.!* of the Committee on Arbitration and 
Secunty) \vgre Aishes which no longer kindled the old 
enthusiasm The Ass.embly_of 193® ^^st at 

which it was possible to feel (as man_, people had felt 
smee Locarno) that the world was beconung year by 
year a saJFer place, and that the League was slowly 
building up machmery which would prove effective in 
preventmg war 


The Young Plan 

The tran^mlhty and optimism of the period of post- 
war history which we have called “ the period of 
pacification ” were, as we have already seen, due pnn- 
apally to the sudden improvement m Franco-German 
relations brought about by the Dawes Plan and the 
Locarno Treaty The tno of Locarno statesmen — 
S jresemanh,-'Bnand .and Austen (^^berlain — con- 
tmued to direct the foreign affairs of their respective 
countries till the summer of 1929 The mutual confid- 
ence and friendship which grew up between these three 
men was an important element m^ stability of Europe 
durmg these years , and this asset must be credited to 
the League, smee it was the regular meetings oTthe 
Coun^and Assembly which alone made these personal 
relations possible The mveterate hostihty between 
France and Germany was suspended, and was scarcely 
visible at Geneva except m the discussions about 
disarmament 

Nevertheless, the Franco::Gennan.prQblem, though 
' momentarily out of sigEt^as never forgotten. Durmg 
the Assembly of 1926, which saw the admission of 
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Germany to the League . Bnand and Stre s emann had_a 
l(mg private meeting at the village of Thoiry^ near * 
"(^neva A commumqiie was issued to the effect that 
the~two ministers had discussed all matters of common 
interest to the two countries, had “ brought their pomts of 
view mto agreement m regard to the general solution”, 
and were referring to their respective governments for 
approval The nature of this provM^ajLagreenient 
has never been officially disclosed But it is under- 
stood that Stresemaim begged for the immediate 
evacuation of* the Rhineland and the return of the S^ 
to Germany, offering m return concessions m the form 
of reparation payments, and that Bnand was personally 
disposed to close with this offer The Fr ench C^vern- 
ment was, however, not prepared for this drastic 
anticipation of the time-limits ^fi^d by^jdieA^ersailles v 
Treaty for the Allied occupation of the Rhmeland and 
League control of the Saar , and Stresernauii!§j)ffer of 
a large capital payment on reparation account was 
financially -imprg gUcable The Thoiry conversation 
had no sequel ButthiF 3 isappomtment caused no im- 
mediate set-back m Franco- German fnendship In De- 
cember agreement was reached to bring Allied military 
control m Germany to an end , and the Inter-AUied 
Commission was withdrawn on January 31st, 1927 
The two pnncipal topics of the Thouy conversation 
— the Rhmel and and ^pa ration — dommated Franco- 
German~felations for the next two years The Treaty 
of Versailles had divided the occupied Rhmeland mto 1 
—three zones, to be ^acuatedxespectively m five, t en ai^ . / 
JifteQiilyears after the commg mto force of the Treaty 
The ffist zone had been evacuated, several months late, 
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at the end of 1925 The second andjthird zones were 
not due for evacuation till i930^nd 1935 Now that 
relations had improved, it Became a cardinal object of 
Germany to secure the immediate liberation of tlie 
whole of the Rhmeland from Alhed occupation , and 
a subsidiary pomt m the programme was to induce the 
Fr^ch_Govemment to r^tore the Saar at once to 
Germa ny- without waitmg for the plebiscite in 1935 
Stresemann still hoped to purchase these concessions 
by a new reparation agreement The Dawes Plan was 
adu^edly provisional It was in the interest" of both 
sides thaf-^here should be a JmaL settlement of 
Germany’s obbgations, the total of which was still un- 
defined , and now that payments were bemg made 
regularly and easily, Germany also hoped to secure the 
removal of the gallmg control over her finances involved 
m the Dawes Plan 

Time worked on the German side Public opinion 
m Great Bntam was im patient t o see A e occupation 
of the Rhmeland wound up , and even” m~Frlmce it 
came to be recognised that the occupation was a wasting 
asset which should be disposed of as soon as possible 
for what it would fetch Durmg the A^mbly of j 928, 
the delegates of Germany and of the five ^ncipal 
rep arati on Powers came to an agreement that negotla.- 
tions s houl d be opened for “ the early evacuation o£the 
RhSelarid ” ancrthat-a-committee of fin ancial experts 
sEoulH be appomted to prepare “ arampIefeancTdefinite 
settlement of the reparation problem '^he terms’ of 
the'agreement might have suggested that two questions 
were to be discussed simultaneously But the French 
G overnment m ade it clear from the outset th^ 
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evacuation could only-follow-the-reparations ettlement , 
and It was on this, therefore, that attention was first 
concentrated. 

The comimttee-of.financid expgrt^jnet in Pans 
m February 1929^ ^ It was composed of two expwfi 
drawn from each of the countnes which had‘'concludec 
the Q^eva agreement and two from the United St^« 
(for whose appomtment, however, the United Sbitei 
Government disclaimed official responsibility) Tht 
senior American. expert, Mr Owen Young, was ele^c 
chanman.,. and the committee was Imown^after litni as 
the “ Young Cmnmittee Its deliberations, whicl 
were arduous, lasted for' four months On June 7th 
1929, it adopted and submitted to the governments the 
“ Young-Plan-” 

"^The “ complete and definite solution of the repara- 
tion problem ” devised by the Young Comimttee was 
to take the form of ffiirty-seyei^ annual p ayme nt 
averagmg _ j£ioo,ooo,ooo (as against the maximum 
Dawes annuity of ^125,000,000) followed by twenty- 
two smdler annual payments sufficient to cover the 
'war-debt payinents of £he Alhes' toZ the United States, 
which were due to contmue till 1988 The foreign 
control imposed on Germany by the Dawes Plan was 
removed The responsibility for transfOTUig the sums 
paid''^uld rest no longer on"the~cf editors but onlffie 
German Government One safeguard ag ains t exchange 
difficulties was, however, mtroduced About ^e-third 
of each annuity (£33,000,000) was to be treated as an 
“ uncon diti.o nal ” obhgation The balance was subject 
to a proviso whicirallowed' Germany, m the event of 
exchange difficulties, to postpone transfer for a maximum 
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of two years Finally, the Plan recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Bank of International Settlements, whose 
role was tP receive and .dist ribute re paration paymente, 
to issue an intejnational-loaiv secured on the uncondi- , 
'tional annmties, and m general to perform the functions 
of an mtemational central bank 

It now remamed to secure the adoption of the ex- 
pj>rtR*. re port, by the governments and to settle the 
details of the evacuation of the Rhmeland A confer- 
ence for these purposes was convened at the Hague 
m j^gustLjcgap The pnncipal British delegate 
were the new Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr (later Viscount) ^Snowden, and the new Labour 
EoreigiL-Secretaiy, ArAur. Henderson 

The adoption of the Young Plan was not achieved 
without -jenous and. unexpected difficulties^ They 
came not from Germany, but from Great Bntam In 
r ecent ygars British pohcy had shown a marked m- 
chnation''(for which Austen Chamberlain had been 
cnticised m some quarters) to fall m with the French 
view, of international questions The Bntish experts 
on the Young Committee seemed to have been unduly 
affected by tbs tradition In orderjo make the scheme 
palatable to France,, they had affleec L to a s ubstantial 
increase, at the expense of Great Bntam, m the percent- 
age of reparation payments allocated to France by ffie 
Spa agreement of 1920 (see p 54) Of the uncon- 
ditioh^ annmties, more than three-fourths were to go 
to France , and though arrangements were made to 
compensate Great Bntam for this sacrifice m the event 
of the conditional annuities not bemg transferred, these 
arrangements were comphcated and unsatisfactory 
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lyfr. Snowden showed np^ tenderness fos^these French 
privileges. He d^anded a return to^the^Spa.per- 
vCentages , and he fought his c^e with a pugnacity and 
stuHBorhness which made him for a few weeks the hite 
noire of French politicians and the most popular man m 
Great Bntain He obta med the greater part of his 
demands , and the conference ended by endorsmg a 
Fevised version of the Young Plan 

Meanwhile the negotiations -for- the ^evacnation of 
the lUuneland-were conducted by Stresemann, Bnand 
an 3 ~Henderson m the political commission of the Con- 
ference- The advent of the Labour Government to 
power m Great Bntain had mtensihed the general desire 
to bnng the occupation to an end , and a pubhc state- 
ment by Henderson that the British troops wdu^d be 
withdrawn in any event virtually settled'tLe issue An 
att^ptby-the French Government to make the evacua- 
tion de pendent on the settmg up of a committee to 
“ verify ” the observance of the permanent restnctions 
on 'Ihe ihihtarisanon of the Rhineland, was rejected 
The Conference reached an agreement that all Allied 
troops should be withdrawn from the Rhmeland by 
June 30thj j^930 (nearly five years-m advance of the due 
date), assuming that the Young Plan had been put mto 
force by that time 

There was no further hitch Dr Schacht, the 
Governor of the Reichsbank, who had been the semor 
German expert on the Ypung Committee, warned the 
world that its requirements would prove to be beyond 
Germany’s capaaty But this prognostication was not 
taken very senously A second conference was held at 
the Hague m Jaim^ 1930 to clear up a few outstand- 
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mg points and reach a similar settlement of what Uttle 
was left of Hungarian and Bulgarian reparations On 
jVHy 17th the .Young Plan came into effect Six weeks 
later, the last Alhed troops left German soil. 

' 1 he evacuation of the Rhineland, and the “ final *’ 
settlement of the reparation question which was destmed 
to be so soon undone, were the last important e.vents of 
the period of pacification Before passing on to the 
next ^period, it remains to note a few of the landmarks 
which announced the transition from one to the other 
Of,the_mo of statesmen whose co-operation had been 
responsible for so many of the successes of the years 
1925-39, Austen Chamberlain was the first to go, 
resigning with the Conservative Government m May 
1929 In ^ 0 «ober, five weeks after the end of the first 

Hague conference, and before any of its fruits had been 
garnered, Stresemann died. Almost at the same 
moment a panic occurred on the New York Stock 
Exchange Its effect in Europe would have been more 
immediate if it had been realised how utterly the whole 
structure of reparation and Allied debt pa}TOents 
depended on the wllmgness of the Amencan investor 
and speculator to send dollars across the Atlantic For 
some months longer, the world continued to live m a 
fool’s paradise A successful Naval Conference was 
held in London from January to April 1930 (see p. 181) 
In the summer of the same >car, as the last French 
troop, were preparing to Iea\e the Rliine, Bnand de- 
clared that tlic time had come to create the United 
butcb of Europe, and circulated a memorandum on 
the subject, wludi was politely referred by the Lea'^ue 
Lsicmbl) to a committee ** 
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V 

But the illusion did not last much longer During 
the Assembly of 193^ the results of the German 
I^ichstag elections were announced , and the gam" of a 
himdred seats by a hitherto insignificant party, the 
National Socialists or Nazis, led by a magnetic orator 
named ^-Molf Hitler, caused general astonishment. In 
December the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference produced a draft convention of 
which almost every clause was the subject of profound 
and bitter disagreement By 1931 the storm had 
broken with full force over Europe , and “ crisis ” 
became the most familiar word m the vocabulary of 
mternational affairs 
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CHAPTER 7 THE ECONOMIC BREAKDOWN 

The causes of the economic crisis which reached its 
culmmatmg pomt in 1931 are still a matter of debate 
among economists This chapter will deal only with 
Its symptoms and effects m the mtemational sphere 
The first mtemational manifestation of the crisis was 
the complete cessation of American loans to Europe m 
the a utumn of iqzq , and this was rapidly followed by 
a^rymg-up of purchasmg power all over the world, 
resulting m a general and catastrophic JglljtBUpPiee^ 
The Euro pean debtor cou ntnes were doubly hit. They 
.pjould nQiongei;,bonwjFrqm^Amenca the dollars..with 
which to pay their debts , and the commodities with 
which they might have paid them now possessed only a 
fraction of their value before the slump Oijly^^ne 
gossibihty remamed Most of the 1930 reparation and 
debt payments were made by transfers o £ gpld, ^ and 
these transfers once more doubly aggravated the situa- 
tion In the jfet place, tlus abnormal flow to the 
Umted States seated ^^artificial 'sc^city „of gold, 
wEichl^since^ld is the measure of value) still further 
depressed commodity paces Secondly, ilucoropdled 
‘WSl5sj%ePWQ4us^ch:auij|n_^^ 
prohibit the export of gold , and this step was taken 
by the majonty of European states m the course of 
1931 Moreover, these countnes, m a desperate effort 
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to kegB jJieir o w^ agriculture anc Lind^ry alive and to 
^maintain a favourable balance of trade^ere'-dnveS’ to 
every kind of artificial expedient in the form of tariffs, 
iinport jresj^ictions and quotas, export subsidii^ and 
j^cnange restr ictio ns, amounting in some cases to a 
co mplete state control of foreig n trade Thg j^tural 
commerce was^most conipletyy intanu pteST 
Un employment figures rose'ewi^'wliere by leaps and 
bounds ^ Half %no pe was ban krupt, and the other 
half threatened with fiankruptcy." 


The Crisis in Germany 


Jo„QenggPYt for several reasons, the crisis was 
partiqqlarlyj^cute^ Germany was the largest debtor 
state, and had been dunng the past five years the largest 
•»i:gapifi at of foreign loans TJie IWes Plm^which M 
‘not remove the tfu:eat of undefined liabilities when the 
|debtor comd mord to pay, had given Germany little 
jf inducement to pursue a thnfiy^ and cautto^ fin a n od 
'^policy , and the opportiimly to borrow lavishly, commg 
on top of a period of pnvaPon, was an irresisPble tempta- 
tion It was calculated that, dunng the five years of the 
Dawes Plan, Germany had paid barely. £^00,000,000 
on reparation account and received about ;^90o,ooo,ooo 
m foreign loans and credits The surplus was spent on 
vast programmes of bmldmg and reconstruction by the 
state, by the mumcipahties and by pnvate enterprise 
No senous attempt was made to bdance the budget, 
since deficits could easily be covered by short-term 
borrowmg Germany’s finances, public and pnvate , 
floated on a constam stream of b orrowed mone y. 
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The crash therefore found Germany m a particularly 
vulnerable condition She was left for the first time to 
face, Without the aid of foreign loans, a reparation debt of 

r .j -y ..--jvw — O'—* 

£100,000,000 a year, other public and pnvate obligations 
abroad whose annual charge did not fall far below that 
sum, and a budget deficit of j£6o, 000,000 The cou ntry 
had no mtemal camtal resources on which to fall back. 
^avmgs and reserves had been wiped out by the mfla- 
of iQZS) and had never been built up again Get- 
man ind ustry was m no position to come to ^e rescue 
of t he governmen t It, too, lost ihe stimulus of plenti- 
fiil c redit from ab road , and simultaneously, it was 
.depnved of its best forei gn m ^ets bv the general 
slump and the raismg ofTanfiT^d quota barriers 
German exports, the value of which had reached 
;£63 o,ooo,ooo m 1929, fell by 1932 to ,£280,000,000 , 
and German imports fell still more steeply dunng the 
same penod from £670,000,000 to £230,000,000 The 
number of registered unemployed rose from under 
2,000,000 m 1929 to a peak figure of over 6,000,000 m 
March X932 

In a coun^ where the pohtical balmce was always 
Erecanous^ so ^e at aiTecdn omic upheaval was bound 
tphaye drastic cojnsequenc^ JnMardiiyl ) govern- 
ment was formed wluch7 for the first time m*” die history 
of the Weimar Repubhc, wntamed no Soci^-Demp- 
jirats Dr Bnmmg, a member of 'the' Centre, became 
Pnme Mmister, whilst Dr Curtius, who had succeeded 
Stresemann, retamed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
In thejollowmg month, all-round tariff mcreases and 
agranan*'subsidiM were mtroduced— Germany bemg 
one of the first countnes to experiment m these dubious 
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specifics against economic depression At the general 
election of September 1930, the National Sociahsts or 
Nazis, whose pohcy consisted of bitter denunciation of 
the Jews, the Social-Democrats and the Versailles 
Treaty, mcreased the number of their seats m the 
Reichstag from 12 to 107 The mimstry remamed un- 
changed ^ut democracy had now virtually broke n 
down , andGennahy 'WM^T^ne^OoFraShy mo^^ 
by a system of presidential decrees which could be 
reconciled with the letter, but hardly with the spint, of 
the Weimar constitution 

Early m .iQ.^i there was a fresh shock to German 
pohtical stabil itv Tffe^committee" appom^^^ by the 
League Assembly of 1930 to consider Bnand’s scheme 
of Euro pean Union (s ee p 129) held its first busmess 
meeting m January 1931 The original scheme had 
been predommantly political But the cryisgjneed of 
the moment was clearly e conomic co-ope ration , and 
the committee began to discuss plans for'the-ldwermg 
of trade barners between European countries. It 
achieved no concrete result But the discussions started 
a new tram of diqug^ in an unexpecfed'qiia^r/ '"TT 
occurred to Dr Curtius and the Austnan Chancellor 
|who had come to Geneva for the committee) that a 
close economic umon between Germany and Austria 
would not only contribute to the lowermg of trade 
barriers, but would do somethmg to satisfy those ambi- 
tions for political union between the two countries 

f irhich had been vetoed by the peace treaties The 
onversations were conducted m profound secrecy, 
and on March 21st a surpnsed world le^ed th at Ger- 
many and Austna had signed a treaty providmg for the 
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establishment of a customs union between them Other 

'*' ' 'Ti*" " - 

neighbounng countnes were to be mvited to jom the 
umon 

The principle of regional economic agreements had 
already been commended at the 1930 Assembly by sup- 
porters of European umon But Ais apphcation of the 
princip le was^ theji^hest degree ^d^tasteiM^tojthe 
frenc h Govenunent and to the Little Entente It was 
notonous that a customs umon between a large and a 
smlTTower inejwt^ly I?d~to tHe^olitical domination 
b y., th e former of the latter Jf the scheme went 
toough, the mdependence of Austna would become^ 
a myth Moreover, CzeiAo slo vakia, whose prmcipa| 
markets were Germany and Austna, jiould scarceM 
af ford to remam outs ide the umon JQther Dan ub iarf 
states might follow , and Germany would secure eco- 
nomic, and ih the end political, control of the Danube 
basm Erance^and^h^, pastpers ^prepared Jo. 

^8 con clusion at ^11 ciwts Leg^groimd-for— their 
objection could be found, not only m the treaty veto ^nn 
the ahenation of Austna’s mdependence, but m the 
undertaEilg-whichrAustnarhad'giYen^m the loan pro- 
tocol of i. Qgg (see p 63) to emcLjnto.no. economm 
agreements likely to c omprom ise tha t in dftppndence 
“'The attitude of JETBntish Government was hesi- 
tant Generally speakmg. Great Bntam had evervthmg 
to gam from the removahJot customs barne rs in j^g 
D ^ube basm Neither the scheme itself nor*the 
extensiorTof it to other Powers would have been mimical 
to Bntish mterests But it seemed^hkely that the pro- 
ject would cause grave pohticaLdistmban^s.^not war, 
m Central Europe 7 the appeal td'fteaty obhgations 
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could not be ignored. In May, A ejCouncil of the 
League unanimously decided to refer to th e Perrnanf ni 
Court of International Justice the question whether the 
proposed customs union between Germany and Austria 
was contrary to the terms of the peace treaties" aoiTol 

tJiQ 1922 protocol 

The matter was, however, not eventually settled bjf 
a legal decision The pomt of la w was douKfST^d 
France was not prepared to nsk"lKe*'possibilily of a 
decision m favour of the umon She redoubled he j 
efforts to induce Austna to abandon the scheme , .aid 
these enor ^wcre assiste d by senpus financial aisw m 
Austna which will be descnbed later m this chapter 
Exactly what passed between the French and Austnan 
Governments durmg the summer can only be guessed 
But on September 3rd the Austnan Chancellor an- 
nounced to the Committee om European Umon, the 
Geiman delegate assentmgj^at the project ha^jeSP 
^abandon ed Two days later the FiSmanent Court 
issued Its judgment By a majonty of eight votes to 
seven, it had decided that .the cnstnms union would be 
oontjraiy^ojhe ^an^ and to the protocol ^he fast 
th^.tlm majon^ mcludeXthe It^hah, Pohsh 

and Roumaman judges, and the minonty Ae Bntish, 
German and Amen(^ judges', ^ve the judgment a 
qerta^ jiohtical colour, which did not enhance the 
prestige of the Court as an mdependent legal tnbunal 
It can hardly be doubted that the veto on the Ger- 
man-Austnan customs umon was a misfortime for 
Eurgpe. In Central Europe the rejection of the pro- 

ject ushered m a long penod of political uncertamty and 
economic chaos from which no escape has yet been 
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found In.Ger rn^j r it preci pitated &e C(^^se 
Qf the Weimar ^puSlic Between 1920 and 1933 the 
prestige of eveiy German Government depended m the 
last resort on the success or failure of its foreign policy 
When the customs umon project fell through Dr 
Curtius, the last representative ofTiie polf^'and prm- 
ciplesofStresemann, retired m disgrace Dr Briimng, 
the Chancellor, took over the portfoho of foreign affairs , 
and ttie Naws rftHnnbled^eir propaganda agaimt^the 
huimhations of the Versailles Treaty 


The Year of Disaster 

Throughout 1930, it wss still possible to beheve thati 
the crisis was a disagreeable, but passmg, phase in thef 
economic life of the world which would be surmountedt 
without any fundamental disturbance of the organism) 
But the wmter of 1930-31 shattered the last defences* 
of op timism , and senous p eople beg& to talk of Ae 
impending collapse of_ a^sation In 1931 cntical 
events ramed so thickly on aliistracted world that the 
history of the year is an almost umnterrupted catalogue 
of disaster 

By the spnng of 193^ ^e ojjrerloaded mac^nery of 
intemato nal payments wsa lumbenng to a standstill, 
the only vmcertamty bemg Ae prwisVi^int^t wfuch 
the mechamsm would break down The pomt proved 
to be Vienna , an d the crash came at the height of the 
■gus toms umon dispute, thouglTther^is no evidence to 
conn^t the two events In May the most important 
pnvate Austrian bank, the Kredit-Anstalt, was found to 
be insolvent In order to prevent a general panic, the 
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Austrian Government passed a decree guaranteeing 
the foreign obligations of the Kredit-Anst^t , and the 
Bank of.England advanced £ 6 ,ooo^ooo,to the Austrian 
State Bank m a vam endeavour to stem the tide The 
Bank of France, in view of the customs union project, 
refused to help 

But by this time the collapse of the Kredit-Anstalt 
was seen to be only one symptom of wor ld-wide, bank- 
ruptcy^nd failure of confidence The^^ania-sprwd 
acr oss th e ^ontier-to-Germany: Foreign creditors 
hastened to call m their short-term loans, and m three 
weeks the Reichsbank lost gold ^to the value of 
^50,000,000 The s malle r states of Central and §pulh" 
East Eiifope, with the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
were^ all, faced with default on Aeir forei gn debt s, 
mcludmg the loahi'which Hungai^“Greec^and.Bul:; 
garia had obtained with the help of'tfimiague of 
■Nations 

In the southern heimsphere, Australia and the 
Argentme had been forced by the calamitous fall m 
agncultural prices to suspend gold pajonents at the end 
of 1939 , and Brazil, bankrupted by the collapse of the 
market m coffee, followed suit in the following year 
These misfortunes were a senous blow to Great Britain, 
who had large financial mterests m all three countries 
For jnoptl^p^slLthere. hacLbeerua constant-o utflowjof 
gold frdin the Bank of England, mainly to, France, now 
tfie strongest fin^ci_al Power Europe , and m the 
sununer of 193 L this processjfvas.ajccelerated In June 
it was calculated that 60 per cent of^_world^ jupply 
of gold (excludmg that held'iri Soviet Russia) was^ther 
m the United States or m France Further payments in 
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gold would soon become impossible 

A general default seemed imminent when, on June 
20tli, the President of the United States , IVIr Hoover, 
issu ed to .t lic-worlcLan offer to postpone for one year all 
p^inents. due from foreign gbvernments~'to"the United 
Strtes Government on condition tliat a sinular- post- 
ponement was applied to all other mter-govemmcntal 
debts including repar ition? This tacit recognition of 
tile part played by Allied war debts in the economic 
crisis was an act of great courage and statesmanship 
'i he recognition was belated , and one of the motives 
of the proposal was admittedly tojrestqre the credit and 
purchasing power of Germany, .and of Emope in 
general, for the benefit of the American bondholder 
and exporter But these considerations do not dimmish 
the credit due to Mr Hoover The Allied Govern- 
ments had been equally slow in facing the realities of the 
international financial position, and far less intelligent 
in appreciating where their true interest lay 

Mr Hoover’s offer evoked widespread enthusiasm 
Its moral effect was so great that for a few days it 
looked as if confidence might be completely restored 
Hut rranee^Nasjonce more the obstacle France had 
A. larger excess of repiration receipts oxer war-debt 
obhg-itions than any other Power She was far 'more 
intLTei,ttd m the contmuanee of reparaUon payments, 
and far les;, m Germany’b finaiieial and commercial re- 
covery', tiian Great Britain or a fortiori than the United 
Sute-j \lonc in Europe, France demurred to the 
Hoover moratorium When she at last agreed, it was 
on condition tint the ujiconditioml annuities of the 
\ oung Plan should be fornudly paid by Germany to die 
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Bank of Interna tiona l SettlementSj but immediately re- 
lent to the German State Railway Company, and that 
mterest should be charged on the whole of the post- 
poned annmties It took a fortnight of hard bargaining 
to achieve even this result , and the delay was fatal to 
the momentary confidence which Mr Hoover’s offer 
had generated The atmosphere of cnsis grew thicker 
than ever. On July 13th, just a week after the Hoover 
moratonum had been accepted by all concerned, one of 
the largest German banks suspended payment 

The Hoover-moratonum had disposed for the time 
bemg of the debts of governments to one another But 
even when this s'tumblmg-bloclTwas removed, pnvate . 
^debts^remamed and presented an msoluble problem 
Germany was m a state where any further transfer of 
marks abroad would brmg about a repetition of the 
catastrophe of 1923 Her foreign creditors had no 
option but to agree to a, moratorium .on all German 
debts , and this caused serious- embarrassment to 
financial concerns m London which had larg e su ms 
Igdced up m Germany in short-term obhgations 
Tjreat Bntam herself was now m the throes of an 
acute financial cnsis In Apnl 1925, at the beginning 
of the boom period, the British Government took 
what expenence has shown to have been the.foolh^dy 
step of re-estabhshmg sterlmg on a gold basis at its pre- 
w^ rate" Some time later, France, Ital y and se veral 
o'^er i^ropean cpuntnes also^eyerted to the gold 
standard, biit on terms which represented a substantia l 
reduction of the ongu^^ old v alue of their currencies 
'i'hu^Ffehch ffaSics, which before the war were worth 
25 to the pound sterlmg, were now worth onl y 125 to 
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the pound There is little doubt that Fra nc^ yd some 
other countries, though probably not by design, stabiL^ 
ised .ffieiTcurrencies at an unduly low-rate The result 
of this prdceeHing was~^ to keep wages and other costs 
of production m most European countnes substahtidly 
lov^than ini&reat Bntain, and to stimulate the export 
trade^f thi^^ countries at the expense of British ex- 
pdfts"“Mdfedver,"every important country except Great 
"Bntam followed the policy of penalising import^ by 
high tanfEs The recommendations of the economic 
conference of 1927 (see p no) for a reduction of tanflFs 
and removal of other trade barriers were ignored , and 
a proposal made by the Bntish Government m 1929 
for a “ tanflF truce ”, 1 e an agreement not to mcrease 
existmg tariffs, received scant support 

So long as prospenty lasted and world trade con- 
tmued to expand, Great Bntam still managed to pay 
her way But she sharediess than any otheomportant 
country- m the-tradeJDoom. of -1925-29 Her adverse ^ 
t rade b alance mcreased year by year In 1930 Ger- 
many for" tEF“first" time ' outstnpped her (by some 
£30,000,000) asjJie higges^^^pprtmg-Po'vrcr , and the 
I ^ted States , the third Power on the list, wasa head o f 
Gre ^ Bri teinjn^alLmark ets e xcept-those of tSelg ntish 
^apne, the British Dommions (other than Canada) 
and Scandinavia When the crisis broke, this declme 
m competitive power proved fatal to Great Bntam s 
stabihty , and the coUapse of world trade hit particularly 
hard a country which had always denved a large revenue 

from the transportmg-and-financmg-,of_other-.people!s 
coin nierce The bailee. of payments became jincreas- 
m gly unfavoura ble Confidence was further sapped by 
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the rapid falling off of tax receipts, which produced, by 
^ budget deficit of ;^ioo, 000,000 Foreign 
credrtof s took fnght In one week at the end of July 

j^2i,ooo,ooo of gold were withdrawn from Great Britain 
A large credit from the Bank of France barely arrested 
the flight from sterhng, which contmued throughout 
August. On August 24th the Labour Government 
resigned and was succeeded by a Nati o n a l Gnvfirn rnfint , 
which introduced a supplementary budget designed to 
cover ^^70,000,000 of the budget deficit by economies m 
expenditure and by mcreased taxation. But a min or 
outbreak of discontent m the fleet over the pay cuts 
shattered confidence once more , and on September 
2ist the government prohibited the export of goW In 
the famihar phrase, sterling ‘^ehF^ff/gdld ” , ^d 
withm a few days its value had faUeii,-ui t prms of gold 
and gold currenaesrb'y aBouras’'^ cent. 

The position of sterhng as one of the great mter- 
national currencies was so strong as to produce a para- 
doxical and unexpected result The fall of sterJmg, 
mstead of raismg the price level m Great Bntam (the 
normal and natural consequence of a declme in the 
national currency), earned the world pnee, level down 
^^tlLit*.^ While ^erefore its effect m Great Bntam was 
entirely beneficial, givmg an impetus to a flag ging ex- 
port trade and laymg the foundation of a slow but sure 
recovery, its first effect abroad was still further to 
aggravate the evil of Jow and un remuner ative pnees 
Moreover, the general jelectioii_aLQctober 1531]^ which 
gave the National Government an overwHelmmg 
majority, paved the way for the abandonment by-Great 
Bntam of her tra 4 itionaliree-trade'pohcy and the mtro- 
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duction of an all-round t anff .on manufact ured goods 
and , quotas for *in ^"lignc u ltural products , and m 
1932, at the Ott ajftF Conference, Great Bntam and the 
British Do mini ons concluded a ^m ber of preferential 
tanff andjunportjqupta agreements, from wh^ benefits 
foreign states were excluded These measures were m 
all probability a necessary condition of the revival of 
Bntish trade But the fact that Great Bntam had 
adhered, though belatedly, to the now almost umversal 
pohcy of economic nation aUsm .placed a new and Jor- 
midable obstMir'm the way of a return to ngrmal^ 
c oifdijfe ns ’as^lulEelito understood 

The abandonment -of the gold standard by Great 
Bntam, whose example was quickly followed by the 
Scand^oajrian countnes, by New- Zealand and (some- 
what later) by South Africa, was the culmmatmg pomt 
of the crisis , and the wmter of 1931-32 was perhaps 
the darkest period, of post-war history It had its 
politicaT^^ell as its economic preoccupations On 
September iq th, Japan embarked on the military adU 
venture winch made her m less than a year mistress 
of the fertile Chmese province.. of^Manchuna On 
February 2nd,”'l933, the Disarmame nt Con ference, 
opened at Geneva , and few well-informed people 
could regard its prospects with anythmg but profound 
pessimism The Japanese action m Manchuria and 
the Disarmament Conference will form the subject of 
the next two chapters The remamder of this chapter 
Will trace the further course of the econoimc crisis down 
to the nuddle of 1933 
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The End of Reparation 

The countnes of Europe were now divided into 
three categones those which maintained free export of 
gold and were efFectively_on the gold standard— France, 
Italy, Toland, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland (some- 
times called “ the _gold bloc ”) , those which had form- 
ally abandoned -the. go ld st andard — Great-..Bntam, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, "Finland and Estoma 
(sometimes referred to as “ the sterli ng bloc ”), together 
with Spam, Portugal and Greece , ^d the remamder, 
which had effectively abandoned the gold standard by 
prohibiting ^he export of gold, but maihtamed their 
curfeiicies at" aiT artificial gold parity by controllmg all 
transactions m foreign exchange 

Of the last and most numerous category, Germany 
was the outstandmg example, and thejQnal step-m 
the long reparation controversy presented the creditor 
governments with a new bone^of- contention The 
German Government, through the Reichsbank, now 
had a virtual monopoly of Germany’s foreign exchange 
France argued that the German Government was under 
an obligation to transfer the unconditional annm- 
ties of the Young Plan m advance of all other foreign 
payments ^reat Bntam answered, firstly, that this 
argument, if logically apphed, was absurd, smce ^ssenti al 
German imports must clearly be paid for. first, and 
secondly, that it was more essential for the resto ration 
of Germany’^ credit that she should"Tiischarge her 
commercial del^(m which Great Bntam was'far'more 
interested th^ France) than that she should pay repara- 
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tion Agreement might never have been reached on 
this delicate pomt of pnonty But m January 1932, 
before the Hoover moratonum expired, Dr. Brum ng 
solved the problem by de clan ng that Germ^y neither 
could nor would in any circumstances resume pay- 
ment "of r^’Sfation This attitude was dictated partly 
by‘*con3idefations of mtemal pohtics The National 
Socialist campaign against the Versailles Treaty was 
gaimng ground , and no government could now afford 
to take a less “ patnotic ” hne on the reparation question 
This bemg the case, the essential pomt was to reach 
some agreement before the Hoover moratonum came 
to an end on July ist, 1933 The French Government, 
though pnvately reconciled to the mevitable, could not 
yet face a public admission that reparation was dead 
It was not till June that a conference .assembled at 
Lausanne and agree^d to cancel all reparation claims m 
return for a_smglepayme^by GermMtyof^j^, 000,000 
in the form of 5 per cent~fedeemable bonds The 
creditor governments signed a separate agreement 
cancellmg war debts as between themselves-, "'and 
made their ratification of the mam agreement condi- 
tional on a satisfactory settlement of their debts-to-the 
UuLte^States " But the position was now such that the 
ratification or non-ratification of the Lausanne agree- 
ment (it has.jnjac^, jiever been ratified), was of little 
practical accounf it''was"'uhthmkable that anyone 
would renew the attempt to make Germany pay repara- 
tion A long chapter m post-war history had been 
closed once and for all 

The expiry of the Hoover moratorium did, however, 
reopen m a practiral fom the question of Allied debts 
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to the United States. Fortunately the next instalments 
were not payable till December 15th , but unfortun- 
ately a_ presidential elecUcm was due m the mtervenmg 
November Although the rumblmgs of the economic 
crisis had jfirst been heard in the Umted States, the full 
force of the storm was felt there somewhat later than m 
Europe , and it scarcely reached its height before the 
autumn of 1932 The election took place m an atmo- 
sphere of profound pessumsm. The majority of the 
electors" found it difficult to beheve that anythmg which 
Mr Hoover had done was nght It was at any rate 
clear that the Hoover moratorium had not helped 
America , and it was no time, when the Umted States 
Treasury was faced with a deficit of ^£800,000, 000, to 
talk of cancellmg the debts of Europe Whatever the 
result of the election had been (in fact, Mr Roosevelt 
won a sweepmg victory), the request of the Alhed 
Governments for a revision of their obligations could 
only have met with a blank refusal In these circum- 
stances, Great Bntam, wiA some hesitation, paid the 
December instalment The French Govemment pro- 
ppsed to do likewise But the Chamber of-Deputies 
rejecte'd'the proposal , and France, together with the 
other prmcipal debtor states, d efault ed 

The payment by Great Bntam m December 1933 
was the last to be made m full by any debtor state 
June and December 1933 Great Bntam made nommaj 
paym©ufs~pf £22000,000 each, .which were treated by 
the Umted States Government as sufficient to avoid an 
admission of default Before the next mstalment was 
due, fre^h legisktion,m,theuIJ nited State s prevented^ 
repetition of this fiction , and nothmg more has ever 
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been paid In efiFect, the year 1932 saw the last act 
m that confused drama of reparation and mter-Alhed 
debts which had tormented the world for more than ten 
years The Lausanne Conference buned them both m 
the same unhonoured grave 

The World Economic Conference 

It was deaded at Lausanne to hold m the follow- 
mg yeM^a^eneraLeconoinicconference — ^the first smce 
the Geneva conference of 1927 , and the Umted States 
Government accepted an mvitation to participate on 
condition that mter-Alhed debts were not discussed 
Before the conference met, much happened m America 
Dunng the wmter of 1932-33 the crisis reached its peak 
m the Umted States-witlTT conjectural figure (for no 
official records were kept) of it; .000.000 unemploye d ' 
When Mr Roosevelt was installed as President m 
March 1933, the whole financial system was on the verge 
of a bre^down In the followmg month, the>Umted 
States abandoned the gold standard, and the value of 
the doll^ quickly depfeciat^ by about 30 per cent 
It was under the shadow of this evenf that the World 
Economic Conference met m London m June 1933 It 
was the largest assembly-of-atate.sj2ii,record,-sixty-four 
countnes ^emg represented , and it was a stnkmg 
tnbute to the still persistent faith m the collective wis- 
dom of mankmd But a strange parallel was soon 
revealed between the economic problem and the dis- 
armament problem ' Just as France and her allies had 
for years pleaded that secunty was a necessary prelude 
to disarmament, so France appeared at the World 
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Economic Conference as thjs leader of a group of nations 
which insisted on currency stabilisation as a condition 
of any agreement to reduce tariffs or abandon quotas 
The prospects did not at first seem quite hopeless 
The Bntish Government, while pressmg strongly for 
tanff reductions, paid tnbutes to the desirabihty of 
stabihsation and professed willmgness to negotiate 
So did Mr Hull, the Amencan Secretary of State and 
head of the Amencan Delegation But lA e U nited 
States Treasury, new to the experience of a flexible 
currency,'!^ more keenly ahye to Jte a^anteges th^ 
to Its drawbacks President Roosevelt issued a state- 
menT which amounted to a disclaimer of the conciliatoiy 
aftitu'de of the Amencan Delegation , and an expert 
burned over from Washmgton to defend the Treasury 
view agamst the assaults of the stabilisers This rather 
undignified mcident was the real end of the conferen ce 
It dragged on till the end of July, concludmg subsidiary 
agreements about the marketmg of wheat and the pnce 
of silver, and adjourned szne die It had performed 
the important function of demonstratmg beyond any 
mann er of doubt that the world economic cnsis could 
not>be cured by any umversal formula 

The Last Phase 

The World Economic Coiiference^ailed-hecause the- 
delegates, whatever their opmions as to the next step, 
were all seekmg ultim ately t<^rmg-back a now irrevoc- 
able p^ — ^the regime of^low tanffs-and feedjiurren- 
cies Its failure turned the thoughts of statesmen into 
channels It was clear that econpmic^nationalism 
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and state regulatio n of trade hadcome to stay, &nd must 
be faced as basic facts of the future world organisation 
In spite of these obstacles an improvement, scarcely 
noticeable at first, then gathenng force, set m In 
Great Britam, the startmg-pomt seems to have been the 
success ful conversion , m July 1932, on a 3^ per cent 
basis, of the large mass of pubhcjdebt represented by the 
5 per cen t War Loan "In the Umted States a nse m 
commodity pnces and a_reYwaLm. fmeign trade dated" 
frdmT'March 1933, and received a powerful stimulus 
from the depreciation of the dollar and President 
Roosevelt’s “ New Deal ” The,revival began slowly to 
sprgad elsewhere It was confined at-first to those 
countries which had ab^doned^ gold ^ But Aese, com- 
pnsmg as they did the sterimg J&c, the United States 
and Japan, acc ou nted for considerably more than Half 
the^qrld’s tode (Great Bntam alone representing 
about one quarter), and detenmned the prev ailin g 
moo.d Bilateral_ commercia l .agreements between pairs 
of states based on direct bargainmg took the place of 
large-scale schemes of international co-operation In- 
ternational investment of capital was still virtually 
suspended Each state fended for itself Economic 
panaceas went out of fashion , and the finanodlmd 
economic orgamsations of the League devoted them- 
selves to routme and research ~ 

Great Bntam took the lead m the new policy of bi- 
lateral agreements In the year followmg the World 
Economic Conference, agreements mvolvmg uriutual 
tanff_reductions and undertaJbngs.to purchase were 
concluded with the Argentme,~with the Scandinavian 
and Baluc countnes, and with Soviet Russia and Poland 
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Agreements with France, Germany and Holland were 
defensive measures designed to meet threatened dis- 
cnmmation by these countries ag ains t British goods, 
and did not lead to any substantial mcrease of trade 
In June 1934, President Roosevelt obtamed from Con- 
gress powers to conclude with other states trade agree- 
ments mvolving reductions m the Umted States tariff, 
and such agreements were signed wth many Amencan 
countries, mcludmg Canada, and with some European 
states Prosperity returned more slowly to countries 
remammg on the gold standard In 1934 antl -19357 
Italy, Poland and Belgium all seceded from the gold 
Woe, the two first by establishmg exchange control, tfie 
last by an official devaluation of her currency , and the 
gold standard finally ceased to exist m^Septembeni936, 
when France, Switzerland and Holland devalued their 
currencies 

While, however, it cannot be claimed that economic 
and financial stability was ever fully restored, the 
year 1933. may be said to mark the end of that specific 
period of contemporary histoiy known as the world 
economic crisis For three years the world had been 
broodmg over its economic troubles and finding no 
solution In 1933, the first nft m the economic clouds 
comcided with a fresh darkening of the pohtical horizon. 
Political preoccupations — ^the w^drawal of Japan and 
Germany from the League and the immin ent breakdowi 
of the Disarmament Conference — once more dommatec 
world affairs and, though themselves m large measurf 
due to economic causes, caused the purely economic 
aspects of the cnsis to take a subordinate place m men’s 
thoughts. 
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The position of J apan in t t^ Far East^may_be compared 
to that of Germar^japd Italy m Europe Her native 
resouffce^fir i^ufficient to maintam _a rapidly growmg 
populSSoif ^Shirf^ls Qiat she is treated as an upstart, 
andmaTthe other Great Powers jealously resist the ful- 
filment of her legitimate aspirations At the Washmg- 
ton Conference, the Anglo -Saxon Powe^__obliged her 
by loint pr essure to relmquish her war-tune, gams m 
China and to subscribe to the doctrme of Chma’s 
mtegnty In ^^33 a disastrous earthquake further 
Qompelled her . to, renounce ^y imniediate J^oug^ of 
militaiy^enterprise But the American Immigration 
Act of 1 92/^ which virtuall v excluded. Tapanese-settler s 
from tfieUmted States, was felt as ^graye.insulL, and 
Amencan policy m this matter was mutated by several 
of the Bntish Dommions In 1925 the deasion of the 
Britibh Government to carry out a long-standmg pro- 
ject for a first-claM naval base at Singapore seemed like 
a further bar to Japanese ambitions The Asiatic mam- 
la nd remamed t he only field for Japanese ^pansibr^ 
and the only place where Japanese could appear nol 
merely as equals, but as conquerors But it was nol 
until September 1931 that Japan resumed the offensive 
which the Washmgton Conference had mduced her tc 
abandon , and before arrivmg at this event, it is neces- 
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sary to note the mam outlines of Chma’s relations with 
foreign Powers during the mtervemng years 

I 

China after the Washington Conference 

The revoltttionjof 1911 left Chma a prey to mtemal' 
^^dissension , and by iQio Jthe provm cejaf Cmtonwas 
completel)p-mdependent of the Pekmg Government, 
whichrexerased a somewhat shadowy control over the 
rest of the countiy In j[Q2a ,_withm a few months of 

the Washmgton Conference, ^jiT^r broke out over 
the whole of northern and central Chma, which was 
divided between the authority of rival Tu-chuns or 
provmcial governors In the extreme north, MaiF 
chuna became-virtually independentmideiithe energetic 
Chang Tso-lm In the centre 7 ”Wu Pei-fu was the 
m'osfppwerful of several Tu-chuns, but never succeeded 
in unifymg the country In the south,-.CantQnw^ the 
headquarters of the Kuommtang, or nationahst party, 
led by young Chmese mtellectuals who had been 
educated^ m Western 'Europe oF theTUmted States, or 
in Amencan colleges m China, and had imbibed ideals 
of democracy jind self-determmation. The president 
of Kuommtang, Sun Yat-sen,_was the most striking 
personahty m CHina, combinmg the qualities of a 
visionary and a prophet with those of an astute 
politician In 1923 Sun Yat-sen became head of the 
Canton Government, and took as his chief ^^ser^a 
Russian n amed .Borodin, who soon concluded a working 
^wce between Soviet internationalism and Chmese 
nationahsm 

These mternal dissensions were closely bound up 
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i 

with the other mam issue m Chmese pohtics — ^resistance 
to foreign dommation Durmg the mneteenth century 
the Great Powers had imposed~On“Ghma~the' so-called 
“ unequa l treat ies ”, by which Chma conceded a 
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The Far East 

number of special privileges to subjects of these Powers 
hvmg and tradmg in Chmese temtory Of these 
special privileges, two were of outstandmg importance 
Firstly, the Chinese customsJ:anff on imports and ex- 
ports was liuuted'b'y’ agreement to a maximum of 5 per 
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cent Secondly, the Great Powers enjoyed extra;^^ 
territorial junsi ction in China. Their nationals were 
not subject to Chinese law or to Chinese courts, and 
paid no Chinese taxes except such as were levied 
indirectly Cases m which a foreigner was concerned, 
either as accused or as defendant, were tned by judges 
of his own nationality under his own national law 
Moreover, China had agreed to set aside in all the 
principal ports areas for foreign residence , and in 
several of the ports these areas had developed into 
“ concessions ” and “ settlements ” j;nder foreign 
mumcipal admmistrations. At other places there were 
“ leased terntones ” of considerable extent, the leases 
amountmg to a virtual cession of sovereignly for a 
penod of years to the foreign Power concerned 

Smce before the war, these privileges had been 
keenly resented by the younger generation of educated 
Chmese , and when, at the end of the war, Germany 
and Russia were deprived of their special rights m 
Chma, the agitation for the cancellation of the other 
“ unequal treaties ” grew apace The Washmgton 
Conference sought to meet this agitation by holdmg out 
hopes of an early relaxation of these foreign privileges 
In particular, the^^wers undertook to convene a special 
conference for the purpose of authonsmg an immediate 
2 ^ ]^r cent surtax on^Ae existmg ^iff_Qf 5_pei:-cc^^> 
'^d ewiitually inerting miiffto_i2i:per 
somewhat more vaguely, they promised to set up a^^oin:^, 
mission to mvestigate and report on the extra-terntonal 
lights ,o£-foreigners and-the administration ofjusticem 
rhinfl Once, however, the Washington Conference 
had dispersed, there was no great haste to implement 
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these promises The civil war provided ample reason 
Jnf dt;lny , nn d there seemed little chance in such dis- 
turbed conditions of the suppression of h-km (or duties 
levied on goods in transit in the interior), which had been 
one of the conditions for raismg the customs tariff 
Thejclday^Jiowever e\cellent the reasons that could 
be found for it, played into the hands of Kuonuntang, 
which appeared as ^e champion of Chmese national 
independence In March 1925 Sun Yat-sen died 
But his death gave him a recognised status in China as 
the patron samt of Chinese nationalism , and hi^name 
became a symbol of_thejiational revolt against foreign 
control Under Soviet influence, anti-foreign feeling 
developed into a bitter and implacable feud Borodin 
did his best to direct it primarily against Great Britam, 
the original sponsor of the “ unequal treaties ” and the 
principal enemy of his own country The enormous 
extent of British interests in China made her an easy 
target But Borodin’s influence might not have 
availed but for an unhappy incident m the International 
SeUlement at Shanghai in ^lay 1925, when Chinese 
students, engaged in a peaceful demonstration agamst 
cofTditions of labour in the Japanese-owned cotton 
mills, were fired on by the municipal police under 
British oftieers The dristic action of the police seems 
to ha\e 1 icked jUbtification , and the subsequent hand- 
ling of the affair by the British authorities idded fuel to 
the fl line A further and still more senous shooting 
ineideiit ueeiirred a few weeks later in tlie British 
eonecbbion it Canton \wue of indignauon swept 
through Chini, and a bojeoit of Brnish goods was 
ui‘>iuutcd 
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Meanwhile, the spread of Kuoinmtang infiuence, 
ably seconded by Borodin, was having a disintegrating 
effect on the power of the northern Tu-chuns The 
special conference for tariff revision, had at last set to 
work at Peking m the autumn of 1925 But early in 
1926 It was compelled to abandon its task owing to the 
absence of any authoritative government with which to 
negotiate Helung, though still the seat of the foreign 
legations, had already ceased to be the capital of China 
The centre of gravity had shifted southwards "Th 
October 1926 the NationahslL G ove rnment in Canton 
once more took the^im^tive by beguming'tdlleyy^e 
cent surtax, m the ports under its control, 
without awaitmg the authorisation of the Powers 
The Bntish Government now had the wisdom to per- 
ceive that it was time to come to terms with the rising 
tide of nationalism — the only real force m C hina . In 
December 1926 it took two steps which created a con- 
siderable impression The B gto h Minister went to 
JH^a^ow to meet theJForeigirMimster of the Nationalist 
Government — a first move towards its recognition as 
the Government of Chma , and the Bntish-Legation.in. 

.issued a memorandum emphasising the sywr 
p athy of the Briti sh Go ve rnment with the Ch inese 
n afaonafis .t..mavement~ The memorandunT^dwlared 
that the idea of imposmg foreign tutelage on China was 
obsolete, ex^iressed readiness to discuss treaty revision, 
and proposed as a first step that the P owers shouj d 
forthwitlvauthoris. eJthe levying of t he z} per cent surtax 
tfiroughout Ghma 

Before there had been time for this declaration 
of policy to pj-oduce its effect, the storm broke On 
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January ist, 1927, the Nationalist Government trans- 
ferred its Jieadquarters from Canton Jo _Hankow, a 
more central situation for a national capital A few 
days later, the British c oncession at Hankow was 
ove rrun by a Chmese mob , and a division of British 
troops was fiumed to Shanghai to protect the Inter- 
national Settlement there from a sirmlar assault In 
February the Bntish Government concluded with the 
Nationalist Governmen^an agreement legali^g, under 
certam conditions, the tr^sfer jjf the conc^sion at. 
Hankow from Bntish to Chinese control The pohcy 
of conciliation, tempered by a determmation to safe- 
guard Bntish hves and property, was soon justified by 
Its results The year ^27_proved to be a^ turning-^ 
PQi^m-two important respects 

In the first place, it saw the sudden and-dramatic 
end of Borodm’s influence^ The alhance between the 
revolutiona^ * mterhationalism of Moscow and the 
patnotic nationahsm of Kuommtang had always been 
to some extent artifiaal They had worked well 
enough together so long as the object was the liberation 
of Chma from foreign control But when, at the begm- 
nmg of 1927, the Nationahst Government established 
Itself m Hankow and developed pretensions to become 
the central authonty for the whole of Chma, Kuomin - 
t gng spht mto Jwo factions T he left wmg aimed ^ 
contmumg the revolutionary traditions of the party m 
co-operation with Borodm The nght wmg, strongly 
influenced by the new attitude of Great Bntam, coveted 
respectability and recogmtion by the Great Powers 
' It so happened that at this time the right wmg found-a 
vigorousjeader m GenKKLChiang^ai-shek,^hp had 
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sympathy with- communism and no desire for the 
assistance of Russian advisers'" ■■ Chiahg Kai-shek set 
up a nyal Kuommtang Government at Nanking, and 
sent a demand to the Hankow "Government for the 
expulsion of Borodm and the communists In July the 
demand was comphed with Borodm and his Russian 
^sist^ts were sent back to Moscow, and many Phmp sft 
communists were thrown into prison The seat of 
government was transferred from Hankow to Nan- 
kmg, which has remamed smce that time the capital 
of Chma 

Secondly, the year 1927 ^vitnessed an im portant 
change m Chma’s international relations For two 
years Great Bntam had borne the brunt of China’s 
resentment of the foreigner Japan, true to the pohcy 
of self-restramt accepted by her at the Washmgton 
_Conference, had remamed in the background, an d her 
trade had profited by the boycott on British goods 
But the prospect of the re-estabhshment of a unified 
national government m China reversed the position, 
and brought out the fundamental difference between 
British and Japanese policy in Chma Great Britain, 
whose mterests m Chma were purely commercial, 
smcerely desired an orderly and umted country where 
trade could prosper Japan, whose concern in her 
neighbour’s affairs was above all"^litical, .ijr eferred jLO 
see_Chma_weak7~diyided and mcapab le of contestmg 
'Japanese supremacy or thwartmg Japanese ambitions 
In particular, Jag^. regarded -withudi s taste any prospect 
of Nort h Chma c ommg under jhg^ effe ctiv e_cnn trnl of 
a central government 

“'When, therefore, m May 1927 Nationalist forces 
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marched northwards and ^c^d j^point on the Yellow 
River some 500 miles south of Pekmg, the Japanese 
“Government took alarm J^anese-troops were landed 
m the _prQyince of Shantung, and occupied certam 
strategic pomts with^the ev ident mtention of ba rrmg 
the Nationalist-advance-' This act, which showed that 
Japanese designs on Shantung, abandoned at Washing- 
ton under the pressure of the Powers, were still ahve, 
produced a strong reaction throughout Chma The 
hostihty displayed two years earher 'against Great 
Bntam was now directed against Japan, and it was the 
turn of Japanese gop^„to be boycotted by Chinese 
patnots In face of Japanese opposition, the whole of 
North Chma as far as Pekmg recogms^ the authority 
of tKe Nationalist Government But about Manchuna, 
Japan-was "adamant , and when m April 1928 Chang 
Tso-lm showed signs of commg to terms with Nankmg 
he was killed m a mystenous bomb explosion which 
many regarded as a Japanese plot 

Thus by the middle of 1928 the situation m Chma 
had clarified itself, and ti^ Jtage was set for the 
dramatic events of 1931 Cml war contmped-mter- 
mittently In ^ some provinces of central -China, 
c pmmums m was still m_the ascendant The control 
of the government vras weak or non-existent in the 
outlymg provinces In Manchuna Japanese influence 
prevented-any- co-operation vnth Nankmg But m 
name Chma was once more muted under a central 
government Internationally, Japan resumed her role 
as China’s pnncipal bogey , the ever-present fear of 
Japan had a sobermg effect on China’s attitude to other 
foreign mterests At no time smce the war was there 
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less fnction m the conduct of China’s international 
relations than between 1927 and 1931. 

Japan conquers Manchuria 

Precisely what circumstances decided the date of 
Jagg’s first overt act of aggression is a matter for 
conjecture There had long been rivalry m Japan be- 
tween the civil and the mihtary authonties Both were 
equally aimous to establish Japan’s position as a Great 
]|^wer But while the civilian political leaders beheved 
that tihis could best be achieved by conciliating Bntish 
and American opmion, the mditary party (whose posi- 
tion "was strengthened by the fact that the army was 
responsible not to the civil government, but direct to 
the Emperor) sought to foiind Japan’s greatness rOm a 
policy of military conquest'* 'The~civilian party had 
won at'the Washmgton Conference, and for nearly ten 
years were strong enough to restram the army from 
action But smce 1927 the pr ovocativ e-attitude- of 
Chma towards Japanese mterests had tried Japanese 
patience The economic crisis, which between 1929 

and 1931 cut jhe value, of Japan’s.foreign. tra.de_aImost 

in half, threatened senous mtemal unrest In the 
summer of 1931, the murder of a.Ja panese officg jMua 
Manchurjia..by Chmese bandits was used to mflame 
opmion , and m September the army took the matter 
mto Its own hands The moment chosen was, by 
accident or design, one at which Great Bntam was in 
the throes of a financial and pohtical cnsis. 

By the treaty which ended the Russo-Japanese War, 
Japan had acquired the nght to m ^tain _some uj.ooo 
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so ldiers in Manchuna ^or ^ jirotection of the South 
K Wchur ian Railway, the line which runs southward 
from the Trans-Siberian Railway to Port Arthur These 
guards were confined to the railway zone, their head- 
quarters being at Mukde n On the night of September 
iSth-iqth, 1931, a Japanese patrol near Mukden dis- 
covered, or was alleged to have di scovered, a^ detach- 
ment of C ^ese^soldiers attempting to blow up jthe 
maiiTl me The Japanese guards were promptly called 
out, and a mmor battle ensued, as the result of wluch the 
10,000 Chinese troops in Mukden were disarmed or 
dis pers ed Withm four days, alUChmese towns within 
a igdius 200 miles north of Mukden, some of them far 
outside the railway zone, were m Japanese occupation 
The Chinese Provmcial Government, of which a son of 
Chang Tso-lm was the head, was driven out of Mukden, 
and mamtamed a shadowy existence at Chmchow By 
the middle of November the vast and thmly populated 
temtory of norAem Manchuna was m Japanese hands 
The Japanese forces then turned southwards, bombing 
aerc^I^w bemg used m this phase of the operations 
CIuncEiow fell on December zSlh, and on January 4th, 
^ 935 i the Japanese reached Shanhaikwan on”tKe~Great 
Wall, the frontier station between Manchuria and Chma 
proper The Japanese conquest of Manchuna was 
complete 

Japanese plan of campaign had been earned 
through without regard to the embarrassments of the 
Council of the League of-Nations,_wluch.had-been-in 
almost contmuous session dunng this time The 
Chinese Government had ''at‘'"onc^"a^Mled~to"the 
Le^e under A^cle.ji,of the Covenant— the Article 
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under which decisions could be taken only by a unani- 
moys^vpjte, and under which the League had scored 
all Its past successes The Japanesejielegate disclaimed 
on behalf of his government any mtention o f annexmg 
ChuLese-temtoryv and explainedTSie operations of the 
Japanese army by the nece^ity of protecting Ja^anwe 
hves and property from ChmSehandits^ The Council, 
recallmg the*^ methods'' by which it had tnumphed m 
the Greco-Bulganan quarrel (see p 105), drew up a 
resolution de sis;ned to pave the way for a Japanese 

r etrea t The resolution recited an assurance given by 

the Japanese delegate that his Government would 
“ continue as rapidly as possible the wi^diaaiaLof-lJs 
t roop s mto the railway zone m proportion as the 
safety q^hgjiye^and properly of Japanese nationals is 
efiectively 'secured ”, and expressed the hope that this 
and other measures for the “ restoration of normal 
relations ” would be speedily completed On Sep- 
tember 30th, 1931, this resolution was unanimously 
accepted , and the Council adjourned for a fortmght, 
anxious but not despondent 

The Pact of Paris prohibited recourse to war , and 
the Nme-Power ^Treaty concluded at Washmgton 
(see p 21) bound its signatories to respect the in- 
dependence and mtegrity of China It was for this 
reason that Japan so firmly i nsis ted that her Manchunan 
venture was to be regarded not as an act of war, but as 
” pohce operations ”, and that she had no intention of 
annexmg Chmese territory As the days went on, 
however, this pretenc^becamemore and more difficult 
to keep up When the Council reassembled on 
October 13th, it was clear that Japan was in process of 
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breaking not only the Cp.venant of the League, but the 
Pa ct of Pans and theJ^ine-Power Treaty , and this at 
once brought the United States on the scene The 
leaders of American opinion were quick to reahse 
that the Japanese action had opened a new chapter in 
the struggle for power m the Pacific The American 
Government not only applauded the efforts of the 
CounciTwith rare warmth, but supported .them by 
diplo matic representations at Pekm g^ an d Tokyo , and 
It WMjtntimated^tp Bnand, the President of the Council, 
that an invitat ion to part icip ate i njdie proceedmgs of 
the Cou ncil w ould be not imwelcome at Washington 
The Council, carnet oSf its feet by this flattering and 
surpnsmg offer, now made its fimt jnistake^ When 
Bnand l ^d b efore it t he proposal to invite the Amencan 
GoyglpmenLio^ehcl a delegate to the Council, the 
Jap anese de legate at once objected to the proposal as 
unconstitutional Article 17 of the Covenant prescnbed 
the^o ^y conditio n m which.' non-men gJ ber vS. p f th e League 
could be mvi ted^to be re^esented at the Council , 
and that condition was not present After a long 
debate, this objection was overruled By a somewhat 
sophistical argument, the other members of the Coimcil 
dead^foat the mvitetjon'to the Umted States was a 
°i?itter_iS>.pi:ocedure which could be earned by a 
niajonty vote , and on October i6th an Amencan 
took his seat at the Council tabl^ declanng 
that he would partiapate m the discussions only m so 
far as they related to the upholdmg of the Pact of Pans 
The enthusiasm was enormous OptimistSLwhispered 
mat the League, if it had lost Japan, had won Amenca 
But events soon showed that optimism w^pfSnature 
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The American Government was too fngbtened of anti- 
League opmion m the Umted States to permit its 
delegate to play any active part , and when the Council 
resumed its meetmgs m the followmg month, Amencan 
co-operation was once more confined to private and 
unofficial conversations with mdividual members of the 
Council 

Meanwhile the dispute about Amencan participa- 
tion had widened the rift between Japan and the other 
members of the Council The^atbtu^e.pf^th s^es 
stiffened Japan demanded direct -negotiations-with 
'Chma as a preliminary to withdrawal, .and refused to 
inform the Coxmcil what her terms would be^ The 
other members of the Council contmued to msist on the 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops mto the railway zone 
as a prelimmaiy to negotiations On October 24th a 
resolution was put to the vote caUmg on Japan to com- 
plete this withdrawal “ before the date fixed for the 
next meetmg of the Council ”, 1 e November i6th, and 
was rejected by the smgle adverse vote of the Japanese 
delegate Conciliation had definitely btoh^down 
The procedure of Article n was„exhausted 

So great, however, was the prestige which Article ii 
had acqmred m the prosperous days of the League, and 
so strm^ the reluctance to resort to the procedure of 
ArHcie 15, under which a verdict could be pronoimced 
agamst the vote of the parties, that this conclusion was 
not immediately drawn Durmg a long session m 
Pans, lastmg from November i6th to December loth, 
the Council contmued to wrestle with the prol^JH 
under the terms of Article II. ' The deadlock was com- 
plete. But an open adnmsxon of failure wasjJOStpMC^- 
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by theaina iumous de cision to send to the Far East a 
jUeague -Commission to jnv^Ugate on the spot “ any 
circumstances which, affiectmg mtemational relations, 
threatens to disturb peace between Chma and Japan ” 
The sole limitation on the competence of the Comirns- 
sion was that it was not to “ mterfere with the military 

■’ I ■■■■■■■ II M II Mil* ^ • 

arrangements of either party” It was composed of 
representetives-of the five Great Powers (Great Bntam, 
the United States, France, Germany and Italy), and its 
presidentjyas the Btjtish representative. Lord L3rtton 
^B efore t he Lytton Commission could start its work, 
other stnkmg developments occurred The Chmese 
had replied to Japanese aggression with their traditional 
weapon — a^boycqtt of Japanese goods , and feelmg ran 
so high that incidents were of frequent occurrence 
At the end of January 1933 one such mcident, m which 
a party^f Japanese monks m Shanghai were attecked, 
on g^ of^em kille d, gave the Japanese militar y com- 
mand an excuse to teach the Chmese a lesson Al. large 
Jafianese force_\vas lande d at Shanghai and, usmg the 
International Settlement as its base, attack ed the 
Chme^a troops m the suburb of Chapei, which was 
tombed from the air and practically burpt out But 
me permanent occupation of Shanghai was ho part of 
Japan’s present programme , and the arrival of the 
ytton Commission in Chma early m March stimulated 
Japanese anxiety to wmd up this discreditable side- 
show After prolonged negotiations, in which the 
iJntish Minister acted as intermediary, the Japanese 
trgops-wcre withdrawn from Shanghai in Alay In 
AUinchuna Japan had meanwhile consolidated ' her 
conquest by setting up a puppet Republic of Mahchukuo 
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and appointing as its president the last survivor of the 
old Manchu dynasty, Pu Yi Later in the year Japan 
ofRciJ^y recognised the republic, which was m^&ct 
administered by Japan^e advisers, as an mdependent 

state' ‘ * 

The situation at Geneva Jhad also developed On 
January 29th, in theamckt of the Shanghai fighting, the 
Chun^s^Government had at last de m ajided the apphca- 
tion of Articl e 1 0. and Articl e 15 of th^* Covenant," and 
had followed this up by requestmg lhe convocation 
of a specijtL.Asgembly The motive for transferring 
the matter to the Assembly was clear The 'Smallfir 
Pqvfers,-ixho had most to fear from aggression, had 
from the first shown greater eagerness for the coeraan. 
qfjapan.than the Great Powers on whom would fall the 
brunt of enforcmg sanctions , and m the^^Assginblyrthe 
small Powers were m a large majority The special 
Assembly met’*m“March and hstened to a number of 
excellent speeches But it could not well pronounce its 
verdict until it received tlie report of the Lytton Com- 
mission, which could not be ready till the autumn 
Dunng the summer Geneva wasxin*.the-.throes*of the 
Disarmament Conference, and repjaratipn wns bemg 
disposed of at Lausanne , and the Far Eastern problem 
was half forgotten 

At the end of September the_report of the L j^on 
Commission reached Geneva, and m Noye|^her it was 
subnutted to the Coimcil It was a long and exhaustive 
document which dealt not only with the Manchurian 
episode, but with almosL^every ^gpci^of Chmese;:^ 
Japanese relations It reiected-^ ui jiesitat uigi3/;„.jhg^ 
vanous pretexts,,on which Japan had endeavoured to 
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justify her invasion of Manchuna, and 4 eclared.the 
in dependent Manchuku o state to be a compl^_&twn 
Un the other hand, it' 3 id‘"irot~deny that the Chinese 
atotnde _tO Htarda,Ta pan m the p ast had been incorrect 
and'^voc ative It declared thk*! neither^e^Testdra- 
tion of th e_rfflto ^Mo nOTjthe maintenance of the ficti- 
tious M^c hukucLState would be a satisfactory solution 
of f^^spute, and recommended that an j^ut onomous 
r6pn[i&.shmilrl be set up m Manchuna as the result 
of\ Begotiat ions between China and Jap an un der the 
auspiMTorfSereagi^ — 

The Lytton report was successively considered by 
the Council, by the Assemb ly and by an ^semWy 
ConaroitfefeTwhich was charged with the task of draiPtmg 
the repwt required by Article 1 5 of the Covenant This 


regorL^owed closely the Imes of the Lytton report » 
Itrecoj^gnded that Chmaand Japan should negotiate, 
under the ausp ices of a committft ft to be set up by Se 
Assembly., for the withdrawal of the Japanese troops 
and the estabhshment of an autono mous regime m, 
Manchuna under Chmese sovereignty It proposed* 
that n jgmber s of the League should refuse to recpgmse 
the existmg r^gipae m Manc huna , but it "equally re- 
jectedlaiy*retum to the status quo 

The most significant feature of the report was, how- 
ever, the sk iU with w hich it avoided any pronouncement 
which might have entailed Ael^hcatiqn pf.83nctions. 
under _Article 16 of the - Covenant" * It pomtedly 
recited th^ obligations^ of the Coygnant^ the Pact^of 
Paris and the Nme-PowerJTreaty But it abstained 
from drawing the conchwipn that these obli^tions had ^ 
been vmlated by Japan It did not fonnally accept the 
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Jap^ese thesis that the Manchunan campaign had been 
amere matter of pohce operations But it quoted and 
endorsed the opinion of the Lytton report that “ the 
present case,isjnot that of a country which has declared 
waiXQn another country *mthout previously exhaust- 
mg the opportunities for concihation provided m the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, neither is it a 
simple case of the viojatipnof the frontier of one country 
by the armed forces of a neigKbdimng cduhfiry ” The 
importance of this passage was obvious If Jap^ had 
not jresort^ to war, she had not broken the Covenant, 
and Ae apphcation of Article i6 did not arise Sanc> 
tions lyerej m' fact, neyer discussed The^onIy.penally. 
recommended m the report was one which had been 
ongmally suggested by Ae^Amencan^^Secreta^ of 
State, and m which "the Amencan Government was 
prepared to co-operate : non-recogmtion o^^Man- 
chukuo 

~^On February 24th, 1933, the report was voted on by 
the Assembly Of the.forty=four-rieIegations present, 
forty-stwo accepted^it Siam abstamed, and Japan voted 
“ no ” , but the adverse vote of one of the parties to 
the dispute did not affect the unammous adoption of 
the report As soon as the result was announced, the 
Japanese Delegation left the hall m a body AjnonA 
later, Japaii.g%y&J&)rmaI-notice^ to termm&te-het~mSJD^ 
b^ship of Ae League. 

After adoptmg ite report, the ^sembly ap pomted a 
committee “ to Jbl low the^sit uatio n TinSjp aid_^ 
members of the League m concertmg theirj LCtiofl-itQd 
their attitude among themselves and with the non- 
member states ” The SovieCGovemmentstiU refined 
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to bave.^uvythmg'-to-do.vtith.the political.oigans o£the 
Lea gue, T he Amencan Government cordially agreed^ 
to co- operate, a nd appointed a representative to the 
committee But the L eague efforL -waa^-now virtually 
^austed. -T he deli| )eratio ns of the committee were 
limited to two specific po mts the export of* arms- to 
the Far East, and the pra ctic^ consequenc es ofAe non- 
remgmtion decism n As regards the first question, 
nothmg was achieved The Bntish Government 
rather ^Ijgically placed an embargo on slupm^te jif. 
ann^frotn Great BriSin to both China and Japan But 
when nQ]3odyifollowedrtIhs"^^ple,^the emb^go was 
wit hdra wn , and no further attempt was made to 
limit the supply of arms to either party As regards 
the second question, the cpmmittee unravelled some- of 
the co mplica tions of postal and commercial, relations 
witn,atuiKecognise^state, and of the status of foreign 
consuls residehrfKef e" Manchukuo enj oyed most of the 
practical advantages of mtercourse with the outside 
World But Its existence was not officially recognised by 
any country of importance except Japan 

The Consequences to the League 

The Japanese conquest of Manchuna was perhaps 

nn>stji sportant l^ ^arLhitherto reached m post- 
war history InthTPacific, it denoted the resumption 
of the s^ggle for..power.which had been suspended by 
ffie Waslungton Conference In the world at large, it 
heralded a return to “ po wer po htics ”, which had been 
in abeyance, at any ratein"^ naked form, smce the 
end of the war For the first time smce the peace 
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settlement, war- had~been'-waged^(tliough under the 
guise of police operations) on an extensive-scale,' and a 
v^t temtory had been annexed (though under the guise 
of an mdependent state) by the conqueror For the 
Leag ue o f Nations , whose Covenant and whose ideals 
had been flouted, the con sequences were mcalculable 
t was difflcult to resist "file conclusion that memberslif 
League (and" m" pafticular*'the~Gfeat‘ Powers 'oif 
whom the mam burden of upholdmg the Covenant 
must necessarily fall) were not prepared to resist an act 

of aggression committed hy a'powerful and\vell-aKhed 
state 

Many oxcuses^^ere urged m mitigation of this 
failure The test had come at a moment when the 
whole world was suffenng from a wholesale and dis- 
astrous c ontrac tion of mtemational _^de* It was 

plausibly arguedmiat^tcr-bre'alc off fi na^ial . and, ec o- 
r^atioM with Japan, as the Covenant demanded, 
would mean a ^atuitous^aggravation of the prevail- 
mg economic distress The BntiiE”navy was the only 
first-class^ fleet possessed by a League member other 
than Japan j and sh ould Jap an rep ly to economig .aaac- 
tions by^^^kmg tKe possessio ns of s anctiQ rn < ^t Powe rs 
in Chma,^Ae British navy, so far from its normal bases, 
could^^carcely provide an adequate_ defence The 
feelmg grew up that this was an exceptional case which 
could not be treated as a precedent The distan.6 fi^ 
wer e to o^ great The framers of Article 21 of the 
Covenant and the makers of the Locarno Treaty had 
wisely recognised the regional character of security 
States could not be expected to apply sanctions on the 

other side of the world , and the abnormal status of 

s.- ^ 
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China, carefully^empljasise(l.m.J^_^jembly report, 
just ified the failure to , apply .strict, .League, rules 
Because the Covenant had broken down in the Far 
East, It did not follow that it would not prove an effect- 
ive instrument nearer home Durmg the later stages of 
the Manchurian dispute, this consohng reflexion seems 
to have satisfied everyone except the Chmese delegate, 
who pathetically remarked that China “cannot be 
expected to admit that the operation of treaties, 
covenants and the accepted prmciples of mtemational 
law stops at the border of Manchuna ” 

The League had, moreover, drawn one uncontest- 
able advantage f rom the Manchurian affair the good- 
^ the Umted States The participatioh:"'of " an 
Amencan delegate m the proceedmgs of the Council 
had, mdeed, been short-^ved It remamed imcertain 
whether the UmtedT States ^rouldJiaxe co=operafed with 
the League m econoimc sanctions, if these had been 
apphed. It was" cleSr^'tEat Amencan mili tary co- 
operation could not m any case have been counted on 
Amencan membership of the League was as far off as 
ever But m spite of all these quahfications, a decided 
change came over the attitude of American opimon 
towMds the League The Ui^ed States Government 
pumiclyjpjpja^ded^eygry decisi on of the League on this 
^estion a novel departure m Amencan politics 
e movement might, have gone further but for the 
iscouragmg effects of Amencan participation m the 
Uisannament Conference 

In the imdst of the^Man chunan dispute, the League 
ound itself with t wo o ther wars on iti^ hands— both" 
»n South Amenca, and”here-too-the -United" States 
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Government encouraged and supported League action. 
The first oftirese'‘conflicts'concerned the CKaco, a re- 
mote umnhabited region which had for many ykrs 
been contested between 5st^yia_9nd Paraguay. , In 
re^arfightmg broke out, and m the next year Paraguay 
formally 4 ^clared-WSLr The dispute was dealt with by 
the League, first under Article^y,jhen under Article 
^5, of the Covenant Nearly all members of the 
League, as well as the Umted States, imposed an 
einbargo-on supphes of war material to both belhger- 
ehts But eyerjr effort p roved fruitless The war ran 
Its course, and ended in 1935 in a victory for Paragu^. 
The other dispute arose from the seizure by Peru 
small Colombian settlement of jLetigia with its adjac^t 
territory Colombia appealed under Article 15 to the 
Cpuncil, -which, m March 1933, issued a i;?port cjh- 
'mg on Peru, to withdraw At first Peru defied the 
summons Presently, however, internal events m Peru 
produced a more reasonable frame of mind ,, and later 

m the year a League commission- visited-Letici^to 
supermtend the' remrn,of_the,.distn£t Jp_Co^ 

But neither the League’s failure m the Chaco, nor 1 
success at Leticia, diverted public anxiety from 1® 
graver problems of Manchuria and the Disarmamen 
Conference 



CHAPTER 9 THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


It IS a matter for speculation whether the Disarmament 
Conference would have succeeded if it had been con- 
vened m the penod between iQ3j; and 1930 What is 
certam is that, when it finallly me^y^ February 1932 at 
the height of the e gonomic^ cnsis and "of the Japmese 
attack ^ILuShang^, its chances of success had almost 
disappeared Its failure, followmg hard on the Man- 
chunan fiasco, marked the culnunation*o£.the penod of 
cri sis which had heg iin m rp^^^'^The account of the 
Conference itself must, however, be prefaced by a bnef 
review of the ten years of preparation which had led 
up to It 

The Disarmament Problem 

In the Ve rsailles T reaty, '-the Alhed Powers had 
declared that the purpose of the drastic djgamnameiit-of > 
Qern^y was “ to render possible the mitiation of a 
general L^tatjon of the armamente of^ nations ” , 
Md by Article 8 of the CoveMnt*l^^^ers of the 
League recognisS “ that the mamtenance of peace 
required the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest pomt consistent with national's^ety " " On tfie 
one hand, therefore, the Alhed Governments had given 
Germany a promise (which was morally, if not legally^ 
bindmg) to proceed to a general measure of disanna- 
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ment when Germany was disarmed On the other 
hand, they had accepted “ national safety ” as an over- 
ndmg factor m any redimfid'n'^f" armaments. The. 
conflictjsetween these two prmciples constituted the 
proKlem of disarmament 

> Acticle-.8-of-*the Covenant placed on the Council 
of the League the dutv^of- fonnulatu ^ plans, for the 
reduction of armaments “ fortK^consideration and 
"action of the several governments ” In November 
^ 1920 jhe Council appomted a “ Temporary Mixed 
‘"C ommiss ion ”, composed^f cmlians ^d 
tives of the fi ghtmg~semces, to assist it m this 
But the first success m the field of disarmament was 
won at the Washmgton-^onferencg, — There the ^ayies 
of the chief naval Powers wife limited by a straight- 
forward njimencaL 

p 20) It remamed for the League to apply the same 
principle to the all-important matter of mihtary estab- 
hshments (for air power was still m its infancy) , and in 
1922 the B riti sh del^^e on^ the Temporary Mijed 
Commission proposed a numerical scheme for the 
limitation of armies Anmes were to be divided mto 
imagmary units of 30^000 m en,, and a ce rtain num ber 
of these umts (like battleships) was t o be allocated ^ 
each Power Thus Frytce was to have si x 
’’Srirmy of 180,000 men T Italy, four imts,,. Great Bri$am 
,three-.and so on Unfortun^iy"SirsimpI^pl^ 5 L-^- 
condemned ^ the nuliteiyr experts of nearly every _ 
European coimtry. ’ It was plausibly urged that, 
whereas a battleship of a certam tonnage was a more or 
less standard article and its maximum complement of 
guns was known, a umt of 30,000 men was not m itseir 
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a measurable force, and its strength could ^varj;^ almost 
mdefimtely m propor^qn to itsjirmaments The first 
concrete scheme of land disarmament was ignommiously 
shelved 

But Article 8 remamed, and something must be 
djone ibout it If was at~this pbmftKat” the FrencH'" 
Delegation, relymg on the “ na tional ^safely ” stlp^ulaj 
tion, mtroduced the thesis of mcreased security as ^ 
" necSs ^ condition of disarmament, and won the! 
as^tofthe_Bntish Delegation to their view (seep ,88) I 
The hextthree yearTwere the'yearrof th e dr aft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistan ce, the Geneva Protocol and the 
Loc arno Trea ties Durmg the^Hole ^f this period 
nothmg was done m the field of disarmament, except 
f or a n imsuccessful a tten^t to limit the h ayah arm ag 
ments of the smaller P o \yere ontfTeJjasis of the Wash- 
mgton agreement, and a eo rLyepU on. which has never 
come into force, for controllmg mtemational_tmde m 
arms 

It was "the signature of the Locarno Treaties and the 
impendmg entry of Germany mto the League which 
once more galvanised the disarmament machme mto 
action In the final protocol of the Locarn o Coher- 
ence, the sign gtQiiesjep mmitted themselves to the view 
that the conclusion of these agreements would “ hasten 
on effectively the daarmamen t provided for m ArUcle 
8 of the Covenant ” , and from this time onward 
Q grmany ’s insistencftnn Jhe_ ^arman^nt of the other 
Powers became a deterimiun^factor uTthe proceed- 
ings In December I9a5 the Council appomted a 
Preparatory Co mmissi on- for the Disarmament Con- 
ference,'"wHrcirmetfor the first time m May 1926 
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Germany, the Umted States and the Soviet Union 
were all mvited to become members of this Commis- 
sion. The first two accepted immediately, and the 
Soviet Umon m the foUowmg year. 

Progress was neveiih,el^„sl_c>5v* The greater part 
of 1926 was occupied by the work of two “ tecimical ” 
sub-commissions labouring to de fine the nature of jbe 
armaments which were to be limited an d reduced I t 
was not until March 1927]^ when tlm BntislLaadJEfeiich 
Delegations submitted draft isarm^entj:onventipns, 
that the Preparatory Commission really c^^to gigi^ 
with its subject These draffe were m fact onl y dummy 
con ventions They contemednofigmes, but presented 
a framework designed to show what-sllfiuId-beJLifliited 
and how But even so they revealed widejdi^erfiiy^ 
of opmion, and many of these were, fu ndamej ital In 
the question of mihtary personnel, the French Delega- 
tion wished to limit onljTnieinsS’jerYice , the ^^rjBsh, 
Amencan and Ggmian Delegations wished to Imni lnll^ 
trained personnel In the question of mihtary^tenS 7 
the German Delegation demanded a specific numenca T 
hinitatfon'' of all important catego nes of a rmam^^^l^ 
as had be^j^^SSed-on Ger^ny^unHer the , 

Treaty , the French Dele^tioiTv^sEeH^Iirnitmitaty 
materiaT by the mdirect means of hmiting budgetary 
expenditure-on it (the only form of luniStion"wBich''iiad 
noT hitherto been imposed on Germany) , the Britis h 
and Amencan Delegations deemed any himtation of 
military matenal impractical In the question of 
naval material, tfie Frenj ^Tand ]|^ahan Delegations 
wanted only a limitation of the tota^tonna^e of navies ; 
the Bntish and Amencan Delegations wahted's^^te 
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limitation of ea^ ^cgory of jship In the question of 
budgets, fKe'^ench Delegation wanted a limitation of 
expenditure, the B ptish and Italian Delegations wanted 
detailed pubhcity of expendipire in an agreed form , 
the AmencSTand Germ^ Delegations. wanted no 
bud getM y^tipu Iadon s of any kmd The Commission 
reccnd^ these divergent views and adjourned for 
further reflexion 

In the meanwhile, the Amencan-Govemnfent had 
made an unexpected proposal Impaticnt-nf these 
delays it mvited^e other ^gn aton ^^pf the Wash - 
i ngtnT> -N av ar T^TMity to attentfa conference forthe 
purpose of dealmg with th ose classeS-Of ships w hich had 
i^nt. that treaty d e c li n ed-the 

invitation She was prepared m the last resort to make 
naval m return for counter-concessions on 

matters more vital to her , but it would be manifestly 
dis^ ^gotageous f or her tftjdisciiss_^naval_jhsarmament 
as a separatej ^opiCiu. I^X*i 9 ihlS?sd 3 hit But Great 
Bii^ n^and,.Ta pan accepted , and a 
ference accordingly assembled at Geney gjiuJune. 1927 
Both American and British Goyernments seem to 
have senouslv underes timated the difficulty of extend; 
mg the Washin^mTimitations to non-capital smps 
The' AmmSti DelegaUcm proposed a si mple extension 
of the Washmgton mUo ^553 (see p“~aI)TQ 
cruisers, ''destebyerrand^submarmMj' and put forward 
hmitation figures on this basis The B ntish, case „ w^ 
more co mplicated The Bntish Government mam- 
tamed that, owmg to the extent of Empire com munica- 
^ p on g, the mimmum British ne^jrucruisers was-sey^ty 
— a number considerably m excess of those already built 
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or building They therefore proposed that cruisers 
should be divided into two ^tssg s, divided according 
to tonnage and calibre STguns— a l arge r cl^ which 
should be sub iecLtQ the W ashington ratios, and a. 
smaller whicKshould be free f rom all l^tation They 
also sugge^H aTeduction m the s^ of cap ital sbps 
In bnef, the Rntish Govern Tne nt wisfi^ to economise 
by an all-round reduction m the si ze of ships, but 
claimed a fr ee hand ., or at any rate a high limitation, 
in respect of sinaJI^anjisers. The American Govern- 
ment saw no reason to reduce the size oF^ps of any 
category They refused to consider a hmitation figure 
for cruisers m excess of existmg numbers, and 
suspected a desire on the part of the Bntish Govern- 
ment to escape from the principle of equality accepted 
at Washington. The Japanese Delegation occupied an 
mtermediate position and gave an impression of willing- 
ness to accept whatever the two protagonists might 
agree on But the divergence on the cruiser issue 
proved irreconcilable , and the conference ended noth 
a confession of failure It was the first open defeat'for 
the cause of disarmament 

'**Tfie“failure of the Geneva Naval Conference cast a 
firloom_pvei:jthgL.iq a7 Assemb lY> which, adoptmg the 
course now customary at Geneva whenever disarma- 
ment prospects looked black, recommended a further 
study of the problem of secunty. The autumn session 
of the Preparatory Commission was enlivened by the 
first appearance of a .S oviet Delegatio n under M 
Litvmov, who made an ^^oquenTpIeaTfor total and 
universal"*disarmament This proposal met with no , 
support , and progress on more orthodox hnes was 
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:>arred by the unresolved deadlock of the spring session, 
[n these conditions the Commission took its cue from 
lie Assembly resolution and appointed the Comimttee, 
o n Arbitration^ d Security whose labours havelilready 
been cEromcled (see p 115) For two years disarma- 
ment once more receded mto the background 

It was not till 1929 t^at the sky showed signs of 
cleanng In MaxcEof that year Mr Hoover took 
office as Preside nt, of the Umted States, and three 
months later IMbr ■ MacDonald*s .second Labour Govern- 
ment came mto power m Great Britain These changes 
perhaps hastened a reconcihation which both sides had 
long desired In the autumn Mr MacDonald visited 
the Umted Stat es , and as the result' of this'wsit it was 
decided to convene another^ naval conference to meet 
m London xn January 1930 This time .France and 
It aly, as well as Japanr acicepted the mvitation, though 
Fj^icfi-reiterated her view of the interdependence o f 
naval, imlitary and air armaments 

The course of the London Naval Conference was 
very different from that of its predecessor Great 
BnjauUiad r^^ejlhec requirements m cruisers from 
seventy ^o^gfty„,^d this figure made agreement pos- 
sible, though It represented, both for Great Britain and 
the United States, a measure of rearmament rather than 
of disarmament It was Franc e who now succeeded to 
the role previously played_hy firpaf pr.tain| Her 
delegates insisted that the extent of her colonial posses- 
sions made it essential for her to mamtain a large fleet 
of cruisers, and rejected both the Anglo-Amencan,pro- 
posal for the e^nsion to non-capitaLships ^nLthe 
Washington ratios, and the Ijmlian claim to nantwwith 
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France, More important, Japan ^for the first tune 
expressed open ^ssatisfaction with the mequahly im- 
pose on her by the Washmgton treaties, and put for- 
ward a tenta|jye claim^to^panly with Great Bntam and 
e United States in all categories She was finally 
persuaded, with considerable difiiculty, to accept the 
Washington ratio (which gave her 6o per cent of Bntish 
tonnage) for large cruisers, on condition 
t at she was granted jo per-'cent-in^small cruisers and 
destroyers, and parity jn^submannes^ and m Apnl a 
imtation treaty was signed on this basis. French 
objections, however, proved intractable, and the agree- 
ment was confined to GssaLtoain, the Umt^ States 
and — ^AJl five Powers agreed at the same time to 

extend the Washmgton treaty for a further fi ve years. 
This partial success spurred the Le^ue fo1fene\^ts 
efiForts. Germany, having secured’ the evacuation-of 
the Rhmeland, was free to concentrate on disarmament! 

ptessure-at»Geneva for more"’’rapid pro- 
gress grew stronger month by month. It was decided 
that the Preparat(^ Commission should hold a final 
session m the autuum of" 15)30^ and that, whatever the 
issue, the long postponed Disarmament Conference 
should then be convened The final session did httle to 

remove those diflFerences on the prmciples of hmitation 
which had dogged the earher proceedmgs of the Com- 
mission But a dpnimy ,drafiL contention (from which 
figures were still absent) was passed by maj orities of 
varymg size, the dissentie nts r ecor din g their objections 
and reservations m footnotes Such a document was 
of httle practical value , ancf’it was m fact not used by 
the Conference when it met But it served to register 
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and explain those fundamental divergences of opuuon 
about disarmament which the Conference would have 
had to face So much had been achieved by the five 
years’ lab our-^of-the. Preparatory Conmussion The 
way was now clear The Conference was summoned 
for February 2nd, 1932 

The Disarmament Conference 

The Conference was attended by repres entatives of 
gxty-one sta t es, m cludmg five n on-r nembers of the 
L eague o f _Nations, and presided over by Arthur 
Henderson At the time of his appomtment m the 
summer of 1931, Henderson was Fore.i ga.Secretary m 
the BriUshJUabour Government But in August the 
Go vernment r esigned, and m the ensumg general elec- 
tion Hen dersoS 'lost his seat m Parliamen t It was 
■therefore as a pnvate individual that he presided over 
the Conference TEIs was an unforeseen misfortune 
A president holdmg high ofiice m the Bntish Govern- 
ment would have been m a strong position to obkge the 
Conferenceto face the issues and t^e its decisions The 
ultimate result would probably have been the same 
But the prolonged jFaltermgs. and evasions jvhich dis- 
credited the Conference might have been avoided Both 
the French and British Governments aggravated-the 
diffic ulties by failin g to. appoint minister ial delegates to 
reside at Geneva and as sume contmuous direc tion of 
pohcy The mtemal situation m Gerajany pxerSsed a 
still more imtqward iSduence , for in May 1932 the 
weak and concihatory government of Dr Brunmg was 
succeeded by the truculent Herr von Papen, who 
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Was keenly conscious of the importance of stealing 
the thunder of the National Sociahsts These minor ' 
hanclicaps^ iidded to the graver disasters of the economic 
cnsis-and-japan’s mvasion,of Manchucia, sealed the fate 
jof the Conference 

The Prep aratorv__ Comimssion had provided more 
signposts to the pj^^of disarmament than to promis- 
mg Imes of advance , and it is not surprismg that the 
Conference, though it passed a resolutioj^adoptmg the 
Com mission's draft convention- as"a ‘rffameismA ” for 
Its labours, should m fact have steered an altogether 
different course The Fr^ch.Delegation secured the 
initia tive by^proposing, m a memorandum circulated to 
the Conference, the creation of a Lgague»o£-HsllP^® 
policy force. ^ .Powers possessmg capit^> ships,' large 
suSmarmes or h^v y artiller y were to hold them at the 
disposal of the .Lea gue force, wh;ch was also to have a 
monopoly of bombmjg ae ropl anes This proposal was 
supported by 'several mmor European Powers But it 
was highly distasteful to Great Bntam and the Umted 
States, who had always opp^3’'‘tKeTde^fjL§WP®^ 
national military force, and to .Germany, who regarded 
the 'plan as yet another manoeuvre to shelve Ae real 
issue of ^sarmament France did not attempt to press 
the proposal for a League force But whenever the 
Conference embarked on the discussion of some con- 
crete measure of disarmament, the French Delegation 
could be rehed upon to remmd it that some addition to 
l^ench security was an unalterable condition of Frenc 

approvah ' . 

The course of the Conference was more directly 
affected by a proposal made by the B ntish Foreig^ 
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Swretary m his opening speech Sir John Simon sug- 
gested'that the Conference should consider what came 
to be known as “ ^ualitat uredi mitatio n ”, t e hmitation 
of armaments not by numbe rs (the main form of liimta- 
tion contemplated by the Preparatory Comnussion), 
but by the cotgiplete abohtoon^f certam forms of arma- 
ment particularly lendin g them selves to^flfcnsivejrather 
than defensive warfare This clear-cut proposal re- 
ceived widesprSd- support , and heavy guns, tanks, 
su bmannes. bombmg aircra ft and gas" were among the 
weapons mstanced by several delegations as specifically 
offensive When, however, the question was referred 
to three commissions composed respectively of naval, 
m^tary and aeronautical experts, it became apparent 
that' UjO^^tmiuoA between offensive and defensive 
weapons would command general acceptance Thus, 
while the Britis h.,aa(i*Amencan~Delegations thought 
su bmannes 'offe nsive and ba ttleships def ensive, others 
thought precisely^the opposite Many delegations re- 
garded all tanks -a s-offensive But the French Delega- 
tion attnbuted an offensi^ character only to n tgnir ~of 
over §CTenty4ons'(a hitherto non-existent phenomenon), 
and the JtomshJDelegation suggested a hmit of twenty - 
five tons The German Del egation alone had a con- 
sistent critenon aU arm^;^nte prohibited by the 
Versailles Treaty^were off ensiv e, dl others defensive 
But-even' this'cntenon did not save'themTroin^glaMg 
inconsistency , for while they mamtamed that all mili- 
tary aircraft were offensive, they stoutly opposed anv 
suggestion for the control of cml airw^. wh icK had 
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commended that the use of noxious- gases in war should 
be prohibited (a result already achieved by an mter- 
^tional-conventi on of 1 935) But no scheme could be 
e'sused to restrict the manufacture or possession of 
such gases. 

It was not until Junn^that the various commissipns 
these meagre— results A further delay was 

caused by the ^version of mtereat to the Lausanpe- 
(see p. 147) An American propo^TEa^d 
on the prmciple of an ^IWouj^ r^uctioh of one-third 
m existing anngd forces and armaments was pohtely, 
but Qol^y^ received Jby^^ea^Jfetam, who saw m it a 
sinister Resign to ^e^ce the numberof .British cruisers , 
and when m the middle of July the delegations began 
to consider a resolution to report progress prior to the 
summer recess, they were embarrassed by the absence 
of any achievement to record On July 20th Trei- 
tion was submitted to the Conference recordmg agree- 
ment (i) to pro hibit ai^bombardment, to limit-the 
number of mrci^ and to regulate civil aviation, (2) to 
luuit_heavy,.artillery and tanks above a m^mum size, 
not yet determmed, and (3) to prohibit chemical- war- 
fare Forty;^ne. delegations voted for this resolution, 
Italy) absta med, and t wo ( Oermany 
and the Soviet Umon) voted agamst it The German 
delegate, who had throughout msisfed on the prmciple 
that the other Powers mu st eith er disarm down to the 
Versailles level or recogmse-Germa PY*s ng h t to rearm , 
announced that Germany would^^participate in the 
further work of the Conference only if there were “ a 
clear and definite recogmtion of equality ofnehts be- 
tween nations ® 1 
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Negotiations during the recess led to no r esult , and 
when the Conference reassembled m October Ger- 
many’s place vacant For two months the work of 
the Conference was virtually suspended, the only note- 
worthy features bemg a new French s ecunty plan, and 
a F^ch pr oposal to maEeTMTnaoufacture of arms m 
all 'countnes a state mono poly 'i'he German issue 
doniinated werytfimg else , and at length, on Decem- 
ber iith, a formula wa s found G reat Bntam, Fr ^ce 
an 4 Jtaly recognised German y’s claim to “ e quality of 
nghts m a system which would proihde security for ^ 
nations ”, and on these terms Germany agreed to 
return to the Conference The pnnciple of equahty 
had been conceded, though the pec^sity for a “ system^ 
of secun ty still left France w ith a trump card m her 
hand The first yearti'f ffie Disarmament Conference 
ended on this note of restramed hope 

The Conference res umed at the end of ^January 
1933 practical result of the December 

cbmpfdmise had been to brmg the French demand for 
secunty and the Ge rm^ demand for disarmament mto 
sha rper ^pag itaaiC. In foe im ddle of Ma rch, when a 
coi nplete deadlock had been reached, foe Bntish Prime 
Minister came to Geneva and laid before foe Conference 
what came to be known as foe “ MacDonald Plan ” 
This plan put foe Conference m possession for the &st 
tune of a co mplete draft coiwention contaimnR figures 
of limitation of men md ' matenal* fnr*pr pgti^1 1y ^exy 
country mJEurope It was rordiallv re ceived But 
faifo* in foe possibility of a disarmament convention was 
almost dead The debates on t he plan durmg foe next 
four weeks showed o nce more how httle agreement 
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existed on fundamental pomts , and in June the Con- 
ference adjourned with the now cu^ongaiy expression 
ofjippe that p^^^ ^negotiations durmg the recess 
would clear up the outstanding" pomts of difference 
't ferr-,H itler.. had been Gemaan ^aiKejlor.^mce the 
^^_of^Jami3ry, and the Nazi regime was now firmly 
established This fact naturally mcreased the reluq.- 
tance of the French Government to concede Germa n 
jclaims Yet it made it all the more yngeratayeto come 
to terms v gdi Germany wthout further delay. Un- 
fortunately the only scheme wblvedldunng'ihe summer 
recess of 193 3 a French plan for dividing the dis- 
armament convention m to two pjenods^ In the first, 
or trial, period of fo iur^ears. a system of m temational 
supervision oveFarmaments would be established, and 
the reorganisation oln ational anmies beg un , luni^ tiog 
properjwpuld take effect only in” the second period. 
The British and Italian Governmen tg felTm with_S is 
propos^! Dn October 14th Sj?"jgm^imos 5 
endorsed it m the Bureau of the Conference, and 
withm a few hours Germany, a nnounced her with- 
ydrawal ^o m the D isarmame nt-Conference ^d'~tEe 
League^CNations. 

“^TThe withdrawal of Germany was a grave blow , for 
Germany had become more and more fK^fn T^atppint of 
the disar mament problem - The Conference came to 
a standstill fdrs ix months, .while the prmcipal Po wers, 
mcludmg_G ermauyi exchangeotheir vi^s m <hp^ 
^matic not^ In February 1934 Mr. Eden„jasrted^ 
J ^is. Be_rl in.-and., JRome.^ Durmg his stay m Berhn, 
Herr Hid eiuuade an ^er to accept himt f or the 
German army which was^ equally accepted for the 
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French, Italian and Polish armies, a nd to fix t he Gernaan 
air force at 30 per cent of th e combined .strength olthe 
air forces ofTj &cmahy ^neig hbours or go per cent^f 
the strength of* the^J^encEIimF'force, \xhiciGver figure 
was the lowe r The F rench Government returned a 
reply protestmg against the proposed “ l egalisation of 
G egnan rearmame nt ”, and uaisting on guarantee Sid 
penalties for non-fulfilment as essential conditions of 
a disarmament convention The Bntishr Government 


enquired whether, m the event of satisfactory guarantees 
bemg given, the Kr^chJGtaveninxeat33SS-disposed.to 
agree to Herr Hitler’s offer Fmally, on April 17t h, 
tEeTPrench Government answered that the recently' 


published German ipilUary budget showed the clear 
intention of Germany ttTreafm’ancr'that Fr ance was. 
therefor e.no t prepare d to discuss the German propo^s 
This answer was tKe^aljad! of^beTConfereM^ It 
dragged on for a few mo nths longer, while its -com- 
gSttee s considered such su bsidiar y matters as the manu- 
faS^re of and trade m arms and the publicity_of mili tary 
b udgets But its sessions became anterm ittent. and its 


whole existence fitful and unreal Smce the end, of 
?934 it g h^ not though it was never formally 
Wund^ p, or even, like the World Economic ConJer- 
ence, adjourned Its president died m the autumn of 


1935 


The Imgermg death of the Disarmament Conference 
was the final ^isode m the period of post-war history 
which began with the onset of the econo mic c risis m 
1 ^30 , ^ and it overlapped by som^months the new 
period which began when Herr Hitler seized the rems 
of power m Germany The two events stood, mdeed, 
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^ the closest relation toj ^ch other, and jointly marked 
transition from one pSiod to the next The feilure 
ofT 1 ie]! ffllled^ P 5 w^s to carry out their promise to dis- 
arm justified , or at any rate ^plained, the rearmament 
pf - Germ any This rearmament hecessanly led to 

increased armaments in 
the yjcious.Circle which the states- 
men of 1919 had hoped to break was once more com- 
plete. The return t^power pohtics, which had first 
declared itself m 1931 m the Far Fast, spreacLin J933 al' 
over th e worl d 


The Four-Power Pact 

A brief postscript may be added here about an 
.eyent^vhjch, though it had only an accidental connexion 
with the Disarmament Conference, also stands on the 
border jiae^ between the two periods and is sigmficant 
of Italian pol icy on the eve of the re-emergence of 
Germany as a m^tary Power When m Mafciri933 
the BnjwITPHme Mimster brought the “ MacDonald 
Plan ” to Geneva, he contmued his journey tQ_Rome, 
accompanied by Sir John Simon, to ^scuss the dis- 
armament probIenr~with Signor Mussohm Signor 
Mussolini had never believeiT m disarmament, and 
preferred to talk of other things Immediately on their 
afnvaTinTta^”, the guests were presented with the draft 
of a proposed ^our-Power Pact to be concluded 
between Great Britem, France and Germany 
The prmcipal aim of Italian pohcy liurmg the” past 
decade had been to asser t Italy*s equdity with France, 
the other Latm Great Power In particular, Italy 
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r esented France’s colonial supenonty and the strength 

i n Europe vdiich Fraiice drew from her alliances ^\lt h 

Poland and the Little Entente Her colonial ambitions 

inust await a"T 5 iore^convenient season B ut in the 

m eanwhile she sought to counteract French influenc e 

m Central Europe by supporting Hunga^ agamst th e 

Little_Enten te. and m me B^^s by supporting 

^gana ag ainst Yugoslavia Her patronage of two 

states whose whole foreign pohcy was directed to the 

revision of the peace treaties made Italy a champinn 

of “ revisionism ” This gave her a common platform 

ivith the greatest of the revisionist Powers, ^ Gejrm^y^, 

and smce 1929 Itahan relations with Germany had been 

mcreasmgly dose The aims o fjtaly i n the sprmg of 

^i923^ere therefore to restore Germ any as rapidly as 

possibirib a position of e quality, yntji tljejother Great 

Powe,rs^ _tn weake n Fi?ance*3 3ateIhtes,»Poland and the 

Little Entente , and to promote a revision of the peace 

* 

iieatiss.^ 

These aims were apparent m the draft agreement 
commumcated to the British mmisters Under the 
terms of this draft, the four Powers declared their 
mtention of co-ordma tmg.^their, . European pohcy m 
such a manner as to secure its adoption “ m case of 
necessity By b^xPowere'^^ll ”1 They thus clearly 
arrogafwTfo themselves the hegem ony of Eiir pp p , and 
Fra nce’s alhes were .relegited to a secondary role 
Seco hdl^y, the four Powers decIaxecTtEat one of the 
pBinfs~of'their common polity would be to consider a 
raosiaiLflfih e pea ce treati es This was a further blow 
to' the Little Entente and Jb'oland the four 

Powers agreed that, if the~Disarmarnen t~Confftrpnnft 
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failed to find a solution of the problem, they would 
’‘recognise Germany’s nght to rearm b y stages JLa|dy,, 
tfi^ un3ertoo£ to ' co-^ ^ina te them policy m all 
“ extra-Eiiropean questions ”, as well as “ m the 
cblomal sphere^”'' “’'Since two of the four Powers had 
colonial ambitions, this suggested an mtention to study 
the means by which these ambitions nught be satisfied. 

Except for the colomal clause, there was nothmg in 


(as well as to the German^Gowrnmen^iTfiad been 
simultaneously communicated, and they wisel y re- 
framed from committmg themselves The opposition 
m Eimce was, m fact, considerable, 'and was mtensmea 
by the mdi gnmit . pxotesfe ,nr"Poland and the Little 
Entente The JFrenc h, Governme nt clecided, however, 
instead *bf rejectmg the proposal outright, to work for 
the ehminatipn of i ts obnoxious f eatures , and this was 
achie^d by a senes of di ploim tic negotiations lasting 
for more than two montlS Ifinhe-revised text^he 
four Pow ers un^rtoo£"tb~co-operate with all^Ppwers 
withmT^e jframework-of-the^ League of, Nations 
They rearmed Articles^ k> and i6 of the Covenant, 
which protected the existmg order,’ as~ well as Article 
]^. whi ch spoke m guarded terms of r^^iU. 
questions particularly concemmg them which might be 
left outstandmg by the Disarmament Conference they 
would discuss together The reference to colomal 
questions disappeared altogether The revised text 
could hurt nobody It was so harmless that, at,^e 
last moment, Ge rmany almost refused to-accept-jL- 
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this draft directly affectmg any Bntish mterest 
the Briti sh mmister§ .p ^rceivedj that much of it would be 
hiehlv^stastefiil to the French Government to which 
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But m the end it was safely initialled m Rom e by repre- 
sentatives of the fou r Powers on J une 7th. 

The Little Entente had declared itself satisfied with 
the innocence of the final text But an uynpleasant 
feeling rem ained in Little Entente circles that Italy 
thftir—vttal- and that France' had 

been unduly lukewarm m their defence Pglish amiir- 
prop rewa s more gravely woimded ]IMand, the greatest 
of the lesser Powers, bitterly resented the success of 
I^y, ^ e least of the Great Powers, iff excludmig her 
ffomdie select company of the leaders of European 
pohcy Her anger vented itself on Fra nce, who had 
sacrificed Polish digmty to the vamty"^of Signor 
Mussohm The Four-Power Pact, though it never 
came into force (both France and Germany failed to 
ratify It), didL.therefore. achieve, one oLils.,objg.ctsJjy 
s^iiigjcesentmenLhgtween France. aniLher. allies and 
loosemng the bonds between them. In so domg, it 
paved the way for that iiffiSLahgnmeiJi of powers which 
was to result from the newjd^ction of German pohcy . 
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PART IV 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF GERMANY. 
THE END OF THE TREATIES 

(1933-1939) 




CHAPTER lo THE NAZI REVOLUTION 


On January 30th, 1933, Herr Hitler became G erma n 
Chancellor m a government composed of thiee-Nazis 
ifid~ ei^n ^tionalists , and the Reichstag was dis 
solved for a fresh general election At the electior 
of the prevm us-TuLy, the Na2i party, wiA 230 ^ats 
had becom&-the-Jargest-smglk. partv~in1t^ j ^icfii^ 

It now hoped to secure an absolute majonty Oi 
February 27th, while the election was pendmg, th< 
R eichstag build mg bumed_down m mystenou' 
circumstances , and this act was made the pretext fo 
a general-roundr up of^ lleged-communists. and- com! 
mumat_aympathisers,_conducted partly by the pohce 
but mamly by irregular forces weanng the brown Naz 
uniform The election_mcreMed Ae number^' of 'Naz 
deputies b Y_Q2 , and frona 1^s_pomt all-pretence o 
respect for Jegality and_ constitutional form vanished 
Jews, Social-Democrats and X^mmumsts—were,. u 
effect, outlawed Lar ge nu mbers of them were drives 
fro m tfieuT ho mes, confined in~ c~ oncentratio5 ~cam^ o 
subjected to great physical brutahty. Ma^lissassiua- 
tions j ook place without any attempt bemg ]^d?1to 
brmg the perpetrators to justice Similar treatment 
was meted out to members of other parties who resisted 
or criticised the new dictatorship , and by the middle_i 
of j933 all non-Nazi parties^d_partv^rganisaHnnri^ 
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JjeeiuforciWjr^issolved The ^Rwchstagjhadhence- 
forth no function but to meet at^reTnter^^lbi^the 
purpose of a pplaudmg th ejChancellog^s-dficlaratidDS'of 
policy When Hmdenburg died m August 1934, Herr 
Hitler was elected by an overvvhelmmg vote to the 
Pre^e^yjj:oBibining this_officejvvith-the-Chan€ellor- 

In the sphere of foreign policy, the pronouncements 
of the new regime were reassurmgly pacific Herr 
Hitler emphaticaUy_di§clgimed ^any desire tcTfevise-the 
treaty , settlement by force But it was not forgotten 
that his spiritual autobiography, Mem K ampf, which 
had been written m 1924, and which now circulated m 
millions of copies, denomiced .France as Germany's 
irreconcilable foe, clainaeii _to in.corporat^iSljemany 
alhth'^s'Sattered Gferman minonties hvmg.heyoiidJier 
present borders, and treated Bast'em Burope as a suit- 
able field for German colomsation. Moreover, the 
^^§SfiIStjfeaEinament of-Germany, which had been gomg 
on for some years, now proceeded at an accelerated 
pace, and less care was taken to conceal it, an. air forc^ 
^mg openl y esta ^shed m defiance .of the^treaty pjP" 
hibition In one respect only Herr Hitler showed 
consistent self-restramt Conscious of the ftinda 
mental error of German policy which had made Greal 
Bntam the enemy of Germany, he firmly opposed s^y 
repetition of the attempt to compete with British naval 


power 

The Nazi revolution made a deep— unprgssiojj. 
throughout foe. civilised -world The impression was 
of two kinds. In some countries, foe predo min ant 


feehng was one of ujpral mdignation at foe cruelties and 
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exttsses„of the diqtatore]bp , in others, a not less pro- 
found anaety at this open^allenge to the peace settle- 
ment of 1919 The second kind of reaction seemed 
‘‘more effective than the first In Gre at Bri tam and the 
Umted States, where the prevailmg emotion was one of 
mdignafibn. not of fear, there was no marked change 
of pohcy towards Germany In Italy^and the Soviet 
Union, whose governments had themselves Tisen' to 
power by sumlar methods, there was no room for moral 
gwisur^^ But these countries, moved by keeiTappre^ 
hension of the mtemational consequences of Herr 
Hitler’s assumption of power, executed an abrup t 
te Ygrsal of pohcv T he present chapter will Beal with 
the stnkmg changes brought about by the Nazi revolu- 
tion m the pohtical orientation of several of the more 
unportant European Powers 

Poland and the Soviet Union 

The first of these changes was a surprismg reconcilia- 
tion Nowhere m post-war Europe had ammosity 
been more bitter than between Germany and Poland 
The Pohsh,qsgador,toJdie^a, separatmgJEast-Prussia 
from the res t of Germany, had supphed Germans with 
their most df ^atic "‘gr ievance agamst the Versailles 
Treaty No “mmonty~fiad been more persistent in 
appeals to the League of Nations agamst the mjustice of 
Its treatment than the Gfira^: 5 ai^rity-jn Poland' No 
question had been more’frequenf^^PiTfEe agenda of the 
Council than disputes between Poland and Danzig On 
the morrow of the Nazi revolution, one~rf~Sbe most 
se ^us of theseBisp utes Qccmred-TwK^ ,200 Polish 
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soldiers were landed without authorisation at a point 
in the port of Danzig Yet wi thin a few months of this 
incident the first step towards a rapprochement had been 
taken , and in January 1934, on the eve of the first 1 
anmversary of Herr Hitlef^CHancellorship,,a German- 
Pol ish pact was signed which completely te^sibcoied*, 

P^sJi^foreign^olicy_and the-diplomatic configuration 
of Eastern Europe Among the most conspicuous con- 
sequences of the pact were the cessati on ofjhg-c^^^^ 
paign-of mutual-vituperation conducted by the German 
and Polish press for the past fifteen years, and the-dis.- 
^pearance from the agenda of the Lea gue of compl aints 
of the German mmonty m PolahH^ncT disputesjL^*^ 
Danzig ~ 

'^"Th^^motives which led on both sides to the signature 
of this pact require some explanation Herr Hitler 
had shocked and antago nised Wester n Eurp pa., and m 
view of his persecution~of~the commumsts- he could 
not, like his predecessors at Rapallo (see p 75), call m 
the Soviet Union to redress the balance He was in 
danger of complete isolation Moreover, he had come 
to the conclusion — a exclusion which may have been 
mfluenced by his own Austrian origm — th at G ermany's 
first advance should be southwards Everytfimg 
pomtecTtb a truce*^ with his eastern neighbour He 
purchased -Polmh friendship by an u^ertakmg to 
' refrauL-irom ‘anyJ^action-agamst^Polahdi^ whether" by 
propaganda or otherwise, for a period of ten years. 

The motives of Poland were equally cogent For 
fifteen years she had lived uncomfortably between two 
hostile Powers Her one ally, Fr^ce,_v^ far away 
France had already shown, in the Locarno lYeatyTaS” 
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inclination to subordinate Pobsh interests to her own 
secunty , and she had recently wounded Poland to the 
quick by signing the Four-Power Pact (see p. 193) 
The revival of Germany as a Great Power made French 
help m time of trouble more xmcertam than ever 
Poland could no longer afford to mcur the enmity of 
' both her big neighbours She must choose between 
them , and she chose the one which she judged to be 
the stronger and more rehable It was true that the 
Ge rman-Polish pact only .pr omised her a ten_jrears’ 
.^pite. — But situations whichcan be staBidsecFfor ten 
years have a way of lastmg It was worth making the 
experiment 

A more detailed account must be given of reactions 
m the Soviet Umon By. 1037 official r elations had 

all Se prmcipd — Eowers-except-the— Umted'~'States , 
and m that year Soviet delegates appeared for the 
first time at Geneva (see p 103) The same year 
saw the triumph of Stalm’s policy of “ sociahsm m a 
smgle state ” (see p 77) The adoption of the first 
Five-Year Plan, which came mto operation on October 
1st, 1938, meant the mtroduction of a vast system of 
state capitalism, m which the practical mterests of the 
state must take precedence over the theoretical pnn- 
ciples of revolution The re-establishment of offiaal 
relatin nRlifttwp.en the Soviet Unio n anH GreP/ BnfauT 
imo3Q was a further s tep towards normal conditions 
It only remained for the Soviet authonties to come to 
terms with the Umted States and with the League of 
Nations 

No further progress was made for three years But 
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in the autumn of 10 ^2. the Soviet Union conclu ded 
non-a ggression p aefeLJffJlh-Italy-and-France-^and m the 
fimt quarter of the foUowmg year two events occurred 
which gave an entirely new turn to Soviet poljicy Herr 
Hitleii- came to power ^in Germany, and Japan, con- 
demned by the Asseinblv~ 'leftnt Sisr'fceagne — %ese 
events prodiicel^their appropriate reactionslh Moscow 
The summer o f^iQq -^ witnessed a rapid rapprochement, 
based on common fear-of-Germany^^^^^eSdi^Sowet 
Union and France ^ and a senes of pronouncements 
"agamst treaty revision appeared m the Soviet press 
Simultaneously, the two Powers which had most to fear 
from Japan — the SovLCtJIn ion an d the Umted State^ 
^ew c loser-together In NovemBer 1 9337M'nifwnov 
visited Washington, and gave smtable pledges on behalf 
of the Soviet Government to refrain from propaganda 
m the Umted States, and to accord rehgious freedom 
to Amencan residents m the Soviet Umon , and the 
Amencan Government officially recognised the Soviet 
Government Soviet diplomacy had thus secured two 
potential allies — on the one side agamst Germany and 
on the other agamst Japan 

One further retractation of its ancient prejudices was 
required of the Soviet Government , its entry mto the 
Leaguejif-Nations France insisted oiT^tlus step 'A 
Franco-Soviet alhance would have savoured too much 
of pre-war diplomacy, and imght have been disagree- 
able to Great Bntam Common mterest m defence 
agamst German aggression must be expressed by 
common membership of the League In July~i 934 '^ 
Fr ance mduce d.GieatJBntam and Italy tojoiiuKith-heE* 
m canvassmg the other membe:^ ofJrKe'Lea^e^fgr^he 
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admission of the Soviet T^on an d at the Assem bly 

inlSeptember-r-the-adinis's ion duly took plac e, only three 
states — Switzerland, Holland and Portugal — voting 
against it Poland took two precautions She obtained 
a private undertaking from the Soviet Government 
that the latter would not promote or support any 
petitions to the League by the Russian mmonty m 
Poland, and she pubUcly declared at the Assembly that 
she no longer recogmsed the right of the League to 
concern itself with Pohsh mmonty questions — a virtual 
denimaation of the mmonties treaty 

The secunty afforded by membe rship of the Leag ue 
was inadfiquate-tcraHay=SovietFapp]r 3 iensions"^f Herr 
Hitler, and SnviPt p.nntinnftH f-n prpgg 

for a direct agreement with France France was un- 
willing to reject the request She ascertamed that 
Great Bntam would not object to a guarantee pact 
between France and the Soviet Umon, provided Ger- 
many were mvited to jom it, and the guarantee made 
apphcabie, on the Locarno precedent, m both direc- 
tions The French and Soviet Governments accord- 
ingly prepared the Eastern Pact, under which 

France and the Soviet Umon wou ld not o nly g uarante e 
eachji^er_against_aggressionJiy„GMmaiEty3^]^^d 
eaclFpiaran tee _G ergian 3 L.,a^ingt.^ggre 3 SiQ n by the 
other— The plan seemed somewhat^EteSciaL,— for it 
was difficult to imagme any circumstances m which 
Germany would obtam the help of France against the 
Soviet Umon or of the Soviet Umon agamst France 
The draft was, however, approved by the Bntish 
Government m February 1935 and submitted, with 
other proposals which will be mentioned later, to the 
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German Government. Germany raised _.Qbiectioaa 
which were tantamount td“a This was the 

result which the French and Soviet Governments had 
expected and perhaps desired They took advantage 
of It to sign, m May 1935, a JEmnca-i^nyiet PacLundpr 
which each undertook to come to the assistan ce of t he 
other if attacke_dj3y_ahyZEurQpea£uPow^” The result 
of the Nazi revolution had been to reconstitute the 
pre-war Franco-Russian Alhance. 

Austria and Italy 

Herr Hitler’s decision to make Austria the first 
object of his foreign pohcy proved m many respects 
unfortunate. Never from 1919 to 1933 had there been 
any doubt that the vast majonty of the Austnan people 
desired umon with Germany , and no article of the 
treaties could be more legitimately cnticised than the 
veto on this umon. But the .Nazi -revolution-had’ 
ahenated large sections-of-Austrian_ppinion Neither 
the ^cial-Democra^whfiL^re the largestjia rly m t he 
A ustnan Parliam ent, nor the Jews, w ho werejmmerous— 
and mfluential m Vienna, wished to share the^fate^ 
their co mrade s _m Nazi Germany, and the ^thohc^* 
Church, -which pl^ed a considerable role m Austnan 
politics, had been antagomsed by its treatment at the 
hands of the German Nazis. Besides these particular 
causes of mistrust, the traditionally gentler Austrian 
looked askance at the brutal and ruthless e&ciency of 
the new regime m Germany. It is probable that, at 
any smce Herr Hitler's accession to power, a free 
vote m Austria would still have given a majonly for 
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union With Germany But the majonty would have 
been by no means as overwhelmmg and incontestable 
as pnor to January 1933 

The first Austrian reaction to the Nazi revolu- 
tion was, however, one of imitation In March 1933, 
DoUfuss, the Austnan— Chancellor. overrul ed Social- 
Demo grat opposition m the Cha mber by suspending 
thejcoi^titution Henceforth, the Austnan Govern- 
ment rehed largely on the support of a po-Yatejnihtary 
organisation j^e Heimwehr, which had come mto bemg 
some years earher as a make-weight to the armed 
forces of the Social-Democrats The German Govern-^ 
ment then entered the field Broadcasts attacknjg the 
Aus tnan Government b ecame "^a constant feature of 
the Mumch programme German aeroplanes dropped 
propaganda leafi gts-Oi LAustn an temtory Money_ 
3n^nns-wete.snLUggled.?cross tEelFronSeFto Austnan 
Nazis A prohibitive visa fee was imposed on m- 
tendmg German visitors to Austna In June 1933, 
the Austnan Government rephed by suppressmg die 
Austnan Nazi party 

Notwithstanding the resistance of the Heimwehr 
and of certam sections of the population, Austna might 
soon have yielded to German pressure but for the mter- 
vention of the Great Powers The general mdignation 
agains t the excesses of the Nazi r^g in^was nriw~qi- its 
heightT and was mtensified by the German campaign 
agamst Austna Bntishjapmiop became scarcely less 
insistent than Fi^dx-opmion, on the importance of 
mamtauung Austrian mdependence Diplomatic re- 
presentations were made at Berlm without much effect 
In August, Austna obtamed a further mtemational 
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loan guaranteed by Great Bntam, France, Italy and 
several smaller Powers. 

From this pomt onwards, Italy became Austrian s 
^prmcipal patron For some years past Italy had been 
aBiscontaited and “revisiomst” power (see p 191) i 
and recently she had ranged herself on the German 
side on nearly all important issues Now, under the 
stimulu s of the Nazi re volution, the fore ign policy of 
Italy ch^ged as dfa matlcanv~ar~that of the_ S oviet 

treaty revision m Afnca or 
in Eastern Europe But if Germ any were allowed to 
acquire Austria, she jnight be a dang erous n gtgfahoHL 
for a Power which had annexed the German-Austnan 
provmce of South Tyrol During the wmter of 1933 " 
34 the Italian Govenunent began to pay secret subsidies 
to the Heimwehr, which it regarded as the bulwark of 
Austnan mdependence As the price of these sub- 
sidies, Signor Mussolmi demanded. the- overthrow of 
the Austnan Social-Democrats, who still controlled the 
miinfripalit y of Vieim a. and the" establishment m 
Austna of a rdgime on Fascist hnes This demand was 
complied with m February 1934 There was no serious 
resistance. Several hundred leadmg Social-Democrats 
\vereimpris9ned,.^and all socialisF'^mstituti6ns"'sui^- 
pressed Austrian .pohcy,..both domestic and foreign, 
p af^s^ d.imder-thejcon trol of Ita ly 

The result of these proceedings was t5_depj:iYe 
Austria of^muclLjof. thfi_syjnpathy-she.^d hitherto 
enjoyecfm Great Bntam, though the Bntish Govern- 
ment continued to declare its interest in Austnan in- 
dependence The Nazis were spurred to fresh elfort. 
On July zstli, I 934 » u band o f Austnan Nazis oc cupied 
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die Federal Chancer y and fatally wo^mdcdJDoUfuas.ao 
he tnedlcT escape The rebels* failed, however, to wm 
over the troops or the bulk of the population , and by 
the end of the day the government was once more in 
control of Vienna Elsewhere there w ere only sporadic 
outbreaks It was generally felt that the rebellion could 
not have been organised without German support , 
and many regarded Herr Hitler as morally responsible 
for the death of Dollfuss Italian reinforcements were 
burned to the frontier There was much speculation 
whether they would have marched into Austria if the 
insurrection had succeeded 

The events of July 1934 proved to be another turn- 
ing-pomt m Austrian affairs Herr Hitler became 
senously impressed witli the discredRwhich his Austmn 
p pl ic y - h a d b rou ght on Kim .~arid was pefHa^'affaid of 
Italian military repnsals if it were pursued Gcrmany- 
c^gedJier -tactics __ No further encouragement w'as 
given to Austrian Nazis to commit acts of violence , 
and German attacks on the Austrian Government w^ere 
virtually suspended Herr Hitler^more than once dis- 
clai med any mte ntion-of tlireatemng the. independence 
of Austna or interfenng in her domestic affairs This 
pohey was maintainedj'oc-two'years.-. In July 1936, 
when Italy’s Abyssiman venture had weakened her hold 
on Central Europe, Ai ustria ^oncl^uded a pact, of recon- 
cih ation with G ermmiy . and sho^y afterwards tKe 
Heunwehr, whicKltaly could no longer afford to sub- 
sidise, was disbanded The result of these events was 
to establish a sort of GeEman^talian_coM*;;«;«K;« oyer 
Austna —But as this was accompanied b^iTimprove- 
ment of relation^belsreen-Germany--anT'If 5 I^~Ho 
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occasion arose for some time to test which was the pre- 
dominant partner 

France, Italy and the Little Entente 

The alienation of Italy from Germany m the winter 
of 1933-34, and the establishment of an Itahan quasi- 
protectorate over Austria, had important repercussions 
m Central and Southern Europe 

The first of these was a rapid,miprQyement'in'reIa- 
tions between Fr ance and. Italy — 'Franco-Itahan nvalry 
had flared up soon after the war as the result of French 
support of Yugoslav claims. Smce then, it had spread 
to many other spheres In Africa, France had failed to 
satisfy Italy’s claim under the London Treaty of 1915 
(see p 70), and there was constant friction over the 
status of Italians m the French dependency of Tunis 
In naval matters, Italy was mortified by France’s refusal 
to concede her claim to parity (see p 181) In general 
European questions, Italy consistently supported the 
gnevances of the ex-enemy Powers and mamtamed her 
hostihty to France’s ally, Yugoslavia Relations con- 
tmued to deteriorate down to 1933 But Herr Hitler’s 
designs on Austna were a menace to which France and 
Italy were equally sensible Common mterest in 
Austrian mdependence drew them quickly together, 
and m September 1934, the possibility was canvassed 
of an oflScial visit by Barthou, the French Foreign 
Minister, to Rome for the purpose of settling out- 
standmg difficulties 

But the solution was less simple than it appeared 
Both parties had their chents m Central Europe. 
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Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania were 
France’s alhes Italy had long supported Hungary , 
and in March 1934 a senes of agreements of a senu- 
poUtical, semi-economic diaracter had been signed at 
Rome between Italy, Austna and Hungary. Unless, 
therefore, either France or Italy was prepared to aban- 
don her chents, it was necessary to effect a reconcihation 
between the nval groups m Central Europe before the 
Franco-Itahan rapprochement would be consummated 
Italy was m a position to put pressure on Austna and 
Hungary It remamed to be seen what France could 
do with the Little Entente 

The Lit de Entent e-had resented,,though less keenly 
than Poland“Freiich_participation“iirthe'~Four=Power 
^ct - , an d- the.present-^renchrmove'towards'Italy -was 
alsQ.^ garded wit h-sus mcion But the suspicion was 
not shared equally by all three members of the Entente 
In fact, H err Hitler’s , threat-t o, Austna had caused the 
fir st senous nft m the partne rship-^ Czechoslovakia 
would be dangerously encircled if Germany annexed 
Austna , and she welcomed any steps which Italy and 
France might take to ward off that event Yugosla via 
ha ^httle to fear fr om the ^orpbon of Austin by 
Gera^y^But if lS^~Vrere'^mi&ess ^f Austria, 
Yug^avia would feel herself encurcled by Italy , and 
she disliked a reconciliation between France and 
Italy which was evidently designed to strengthen the 
latter’s hold over Austna Roumama-was too far off 
to be directly affected, and was concerned only^to 
preser ve Ae so hdanty of ihe Little Entente against 
Hungary In short, all three members of The Little 
Entente could do hp-service to the mamtenance of 
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Austria’s independence But once that independence 
had ceased to be real, and Austria passed under the 
directing influence of some other Power, Czecho- 
slova^a preferred that thatJPQwer-^shpuMJjg.Ita^lnd 
YugosI^wa'tEaFit' sTiduld be Gerniany. 

'^IirOctob^“i9’3^7whiIe*Qie issue hung m the balance, 
Kmg Alexander of Yugoslavia paid an ofiicial visit to 
France to lay his views before the French Government. 
He was met at Marseilles by Barthou , and as they 
drove away together from the ship, both men were 
lulled by the revolver of a Croat terrorist. It was 
notorious that both Italy and Hungary had harboured, 
and even subsidised, disaffected Yugoslavs, who might 
some day be useful m fomentmg a rebellion There 
was no evidence of direct Italian or Hunganan com- 
phcity m the Marseilles cnme But Yugoslavia decided 
to protest to the League of Nations , and the situation 
might have been dangerous but for the Grm resolve of 
the two Great Powers concerned — ^France and Italy— 
not to allow this tragedy to impede the incipient rqp- 
prochemmt between them A tacit bargam was struck. 
Yugoslavia was persuaded to direct her charges ex- 
clusively against Hungary, and to make no mentxon of 
Italy m her protest at Geneva In return, Italy would 
induce Hungary^ who was helpless without Italian 
support, to accept such measure of censure as could 
sujBBce to appease Yugoslav indignation. The proceed- 
ings at Geneva were conducted on this plan , and after 
arduous negotiations, the Council was able to declare 
unanimously that “ certam Hunganan authorities may 
have assumed, at any rate through neghgence, certam 
responsibihties relative to acts havmg a connexion with 
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the preparation of the crime of Marseilles ”, and that 
It was the duty of the Hunganan Government to punish 
any of its officials whose guilt might be established 
Th e assassmation of Kmg; jWexander-on-French 
soil had^^ee mam consequences It mcreased Yugo- 
slav su 8 picions 5 ir^^y^» produced A certain cool- 
ness belgveen YugoslaW^d ^ance , and it hastened 
the rec^cihation betweenftance and Italy In the 
first days of January 1935 sue-,, 

c essor, visited R ome, an dagned^vith Signor Mussol^ 
a s eries o f a^eemen ^wlu SEr marked th^nd of the lon g 
F r^co-Itahan feud iS regards Germany, the two 
Powers agreed to “ concertjipon-‘the_attitude.to be 
adoptedJluuhe event'of Germany pursumg a poU^ of 
rearmament As regards Centtal Europe, they agreed 
to recoinmend to Austaa and all her neighbours (other 
than Switzerland) to enter mto a pact- imdertakmg 
not tQ — mte ryene ^ one anothe^s affairs ,mid not 
to support attempts to destroy the mdependence, or 
overthrow the “pohtical or social regime”, of their 
respective countnes (No attempt was, m fact, ever 
made to negotiate the proposed pact ) In the mean- 
while, they imdertook tojcoiwult together with Austria, 
and with such of her'nSghboiirs~^''imght^^^willing,“m 
the eyenL-of-a-threat-'tO-AustnaV independence As 
regards Africa, France ceded to Italy, m settlement of 
her claim imder the London Treaty, a strip of French, 
EquaSoriaLAfcica-adjacent ta-thej[talian provmce of^ 
Libya, and a small tnangle of French Somahland ad- 
jommg Entrea , the status of Italians m Tums'was 
regulated , and M Laval gave Signor Mussolmi to 
understand that France dismterested herself m any 
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conce ssions which Italy a u ght obtain m Abyssinia It 
was afterwards stated frointhe~FVen^ side that this 
understanding, the terms of which were kept secret, 
related only to economic concessions 

The reconcihation between France and Italy was 
^ ^^jp^portant dip lomat ic volte-faceA\r eLci\y inspired 
by Herr Hitler! s.adventto power t ai^ tEe results of the 
whole process may now Ee blnSlly s ii^man gfid Poland 
had drawn a way from France f though the Franco- 
PoIishr^han'Ce'^as not form^y denounced), and 
entered into a close association with Germany The 
Soviet Umon had abandoned its traditional revisionist 
attitude, and whole-heartedly embraced the French 
P°^ 5 Sl- 2 f_ugliQldmg the'Versainestsetfleinentr'''ItaIy 
had also joingc^ the^anti-German -front, though she 
contmued to use Austria and Hungary as her outposts 
m Central Europe In the Little Entente, Czecho- 
slovakia shared the Franco^ Itahan position, and had 
drawn n e^er-to, Aust ria (though not to Hungary, whose 
revisionist claims had not been dropped) , Yug oslavia, 
on the other hand, movmg m the opposite direction to 
Italy, had drawn away from France and was coming 
rapidly nearer to “German)'^ — In May 1935 this re- 
groupmg of the Powers was completed by the conclu- 
sion of a pact between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Unign ^m the_ sanie terms as the Francp-SoyietJEact 
signed a fortnight earlier This pact emphasised the 
growmg rift m the ranks of the Little Entente , for 
Poumama declined an mvitation to conclude a similar 
agreement, and Yugoslavia was one of the few European 
states which still refused even to recognise the Soviet 
Government 
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The Balkan Entente 

The year 1934 ako witnessed new groupings in the 
Balkans, though here the Nazi revolution was not a 
determining factor Just as Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Roumania had been drawn together after the 
war by common fear of Hungary, so Yugoslavia, Rou- 
niama and Greece were united by common hostihty to 
Bulgana Turkey, the fourth beneficiary of the parti- 
tion of Bulgana after the Balkan War of 1913, had her- 
self been a defeated Power in 1918 , and for many 
years she remained aloof from her former Balkan 
partners, cultivating close relations only with the Soviet 
Umon But m 1930 she buned the hatchet with 
Greece, her most implacable foe In 1932, she jomed 
the League of Nations In 1934, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Roiunama and Greece signed a pact mutually guarantee- 
ing one another’s Balkan frontiers Bulgana refused to 
accede to a pact confirmmg frontiers ag ains t whose 
injustice she had never ceased to protest Albama, m 
whose affairs Italy continued to play a dommant role 
(see p 70), was not mvited to jom 

But the “ Balkan Entente ” established by this pact 
proved a fragile structure For Yugoslavia the prmcipal 
object of the pact was to secure her against Itahan 
mterference m Balkan affairs Greece, on the other 
hand, imable to nsk a conflict with the Itahan navy, 
accompamed her ratiflcation of the Pact with a declara- 
tion that she recogmsed no obhgation to engage m 
hostihties with a non-Balkan Power , and this led to a 
coolness between Greece and Yugoslavia Meanwhile, 
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relations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria took a turn 
for the better A new Bulgarian Government with 
Yugoslav sympathies freed itself from the Italian 
influence which had hitherto been paramount at Sofia 
and, for the first time since the war, dealt firmly with 
the Macedonian terrorists who infested the Yugoslav 
frontier (see p 13). The situation m the Balkans 
remamed thereafter flmd and undefined The Balkan 
Entente survived But Yugoslavia stood closer to 
Bulgana, who was outside it, than to Greece, who was 
a member of it A civil war m Greece m March 1935, 
followed by a restoration of the monarchy, did not 
disturb the general tranqmlhty. 

In June X936, at a conference at Montreux, the 
prmcipal signatories of the Treaty of Lausanne agreed, 
at Turkey’s request, to alter the articles of the treaty 
providing for the deimlitansation of the Straits (see 
P ^S) Turkey obtamed freedom to fortify the Straits, 
and regulations were laid down for the passage of war- 
ships through the Straits m time of peace and war 
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CHAPTER II THE REPUDIATION OF TREATIES 


The story unfolded m the last chapter shows how 
promptly the world at large realised that the Nazi 
revolution meant the return of Germany, after an echpse 
of fifteen years, to the ranks of the Great Powers The 
short but dramatic period of fifteen months which began 
ui March 1935 was marked by the open violation, on a 
scale yet unJmown m post-war history, of mtemational 
engagements Hitherto provisions of the peace treaties 
had been set aside by mutual agreement, by tacit con- 
sent, or by silent evasion Now Gejmanv w^ -strong 
enough to adopt the method of formaTrepudiation, and 
extended this repudiation not only to the dictated peace 
of Versailles, but to the freely negotiated Locarno 
Treaty Meanwhile, another European Great Power, 
With an absence of excuse which distmgmshed this 
operation even from the J apanese action of. JQ^I, m- 
vaded and annexed the territory of another member 
of the League of Nations Staggenng blows were thus 
dealt simultaneously from two quarters both at the 
peace settlement itself and at Ae Covenant which 
formed part of it These fifteen months demonstrated 
that the statesmen of 1919 had senously overestimated 
the possibihty of imposmg penal restrictions for a pro- 
longed period on a defeated Power, and of constructmg 
a new world order on the basis of common action m 
defence of the status quo. 
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The German Repudiation 

Before launching his attack on the Versailles Treaty, 
Herr Hitler had to wait for the settlement of one out- 
standmg question Fifteen yea rs, after t he coming.mto 
force of the treaty th e fate of the ^aar t o be deci ded 
by a plebiscite (see*^ 6) the fifteen years elapsed 
m^Januaiy The plebiscite was duly held, an 

mtemational force under British command being 
stationed m the area to mamtain order and guarantee 
a free vote The inhabitants were mvited to choose 
between return to Germany, umon with France and the 
contmuance of the League administration. Of the 
500,000 votes cast, Qo^peiLceat^weroTor-GerasaEL^*^ 
just under 9 per cent for League administration Th( 

^ retur n of Ae territory to Germmyjiook place' on'Mard 
ist Gernimy'fiaH liof^asTIeiT Hitler more than onc< 
declared, no further territonal ambitions m the West 
Germany had also nothmg further to hope for from the 
Versailles Treaty 

At the beginning of February, Bntish and French 
minis ters met m London^an d is sued a statement of 
pohey for the mformation of the German Government 
and the other governments concerned They expressed 
the hope that the German Government would co- 
operate m the proposed Eastern and Central European 
Pacts (see pp 203 and 21 1) , and they suggested that 
the Locarno Treaty shouId-be.supplgingntfidLby^^ 
FacCj^StefwEichTfieT^arno Powers would agree to 
^ve the assistance of their air forces to any one of 
their number which was attacked by another from the 
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air The principal novelty of this suggestion was 
that Great Bntaui-would-not appear, as in the-Locarna 
Treaty, only as guarantor, but yysuldJ^e. guar anteedby 
France and Bel gi uni a gai nst a i r attack b y.^gJiQ3Sy.*-^ 
by Germany agmnst.Erance.andJBdgiup^___ , i -n ^ 

fhTGermm-Government'Welcomed tlie ^ Jr-act, 

promised non-committally to examine the o pro 
posals, and suggested a meetmg with tlm 
Government to discuss the whole matter Somewhat 
to the alarm of the French Government, “e 
Government fell m with this suggestion , an. _irJo ^ 
Sunon ^the Fore ign Secretary, and Mr Eden, the 
Munster for League of Nations affairs, accepted an 
mvitation to visit Berhn Birt befor^tiie_yisit cou 

take place, milch^Sied TETBaSiE^vemment 

had occasion to issue a memorandum explainmg to 
ParUament the reasons for their rearmament pro- 
gramme, and m this memorandum stress was laid, to 
the complete exclusion of other factors, on the threat of 
German armaments Great mdignation was expressed 
m Germany at this attack Herr Hitler, on the plea of 
a mmor indisposiUon, cancelled the date fixed for the 
Bntish mmisters’ visit The French Chamber was at 
the same time debatmg an mcrease m the French army 
Herr Hitler decided on a dramatic _counter-stroke 
On March i6th,-i93^hemraoimced'iharGerman3Mio 
Inn^^'rAnstidere d herself bo un d by the miht ary claves 
of Vftrsailles^rfflty. that the peace sffengtrof her 
army wouia'^Fe fixed m futur^aCthirly-six' divisions 
or 550,000 men, and that it would be raised by 
conscnption ^ 

This aimouncement caused considerable consterna- 
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tion in France In Great Britain, public opinion baH 
long discounted German rearmament as the inevi- 
table result of the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. Herr Hitler now renewed his mvitation to Sir 
John Simon and Mr Eden , and the British Govern- 
ment saw no reason to refuse it The anxiety caused 
by this decision m French, Italian and Soviet circles 
was barely allayed by the fact that Mr Eden was also 
to visit Warsaw, Moscow and Prague The visit to- 
Berl m duly took place_o ji.March..2J^th. Butits^actical 
results were small Herr Hitler reiterated his welcome 
of the Air Pact and his dislike of the Eastern and, in a 
lesser degree, of the Central European Pacts He 
reafiirmed his pacific mtentions The— size of the 
German army was irrevocab lv-fixed But Germ^ 
would consent, on land, to any limitation of material 
accepted by the other Powers In the air, she_ claimed ' 

panty_wi^ Fj^M^though the fapid”*gTowth’oFthe 
Soviet air force might obhge her to reconsider this 
On the sea, she would be content with 35 per cent of 
British naval strength m all categones of ships 

In the meanwhile, France had demanded a special 
session of the League Council m April to consider 
Germany’s action , and by way of preparation for this 
session, British, French and Itahan statesmen met in 
conference at Stresa The Stresa Conference re- 
affirmed its approval of the proposed Eastern and 
Central European Pacts It had an mconclusive dis- 
cussion on the question whether the lesser ex-enemy 
states should now be given formal permission to rearm, 
Italy (prompted by Austria and Hungary) bemg m 
favour of this step, and France (inspired by the Little 
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Entente) against it But the principal business o f the 
conference was to draft a resolution for s ubmission to 
the League Council condemning Germany’sjepudia- 
tion oFher ^ligations under the Versailles Treaty 
The resolutionjw as du ly prese nted to Jihej Council by 

the thr ee Powers and carr ied ' Im S umou sly only 

Denmark recordmg,~By”Tier Abstention from the vote, 
her opimon that Germany was entitled to share the 
blame for what had happened with her accusers The 
resol ution-jvas an empty gesture , smce no action fol- 
lowed or was mtended to follow But it provoked 
great anger m Germ any^ In particular, Germany was 
puzzled that Great Britain, havmg appeared to condone 
the German action by sendmg Sir John Simon to 
Berhn, should now have taken the lead at Geneva m 
proposmg an unqualified vote of censure 

But a still greater surpnse was m store Scarcely 
had the League Council dispersed when.:mijatiination 
was sent to Berlin , that the^B jitish- Government w^ 
prepared to accept-Herr-Hitletlsjoffer_to limit Gjerman 
naval strength m all categ o ries of s hips to 35 per-cent of 
Bntigh^teenph^jmd would welcome an agreement on 
this basis German delegates duly came to London, 
and m June an ^gb-German-naval agreement was 
signed Thus the British Government, havmg con- 
demned m strong terms Germany’s repudiation of the 
disarmament provisions of Versailles, npw explicitly 
recog nised her ng ^ to ignore.(up to 35 peFcent of 
Bntish' strength) the ikval restnctions imposed by the 
treaiy^s^ to possess categones of ships, mcludmg 
submannes, altogether prohibited by it The agree- 
ment was, m fact, a tnbute to Bntish common sen^ic' 
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For while France, by refusing every compronuse, had 
provoked unlimited German re-armament on land, 
Great Bntam, by her readmess to come to terms, had 
secured an important limitation of German naval 
strength But the agreement seemed so inconsistent 
with what had gone before that it caused in France, 
Italy and the Soviet Umon a bewilderment even greater 
than that provoked m Germany by British sponsorship 
of the Geneva resolution 

The vacillations of Bntish pohcy towards Germany 
m the first half of 1935 were mdeed so conspicuous as to 
call for comment The explanation seems to have been 
that two confiicting pohcies were at work Durmg the 
first two''years after ^ e Na zixeY olution, Bntish opmion 
as a whole was too deeply moved by Nazi excesses to 
feel much sympathy for German gnevances and aspira- 
tions , and the British Government, though unwilhng 
Itself to xmdertake any commitments, had encouraged 
the French, the Itahan and the Soviet Governments m 
their efforts to build up a S3rstem of defensive alhances 
for the mamtenance of the status quo, particularly in 
Central Europe where it seemed most directly menaced 
But b y Tan uarv 1935, when this system of alliances had. 
been viftually completed by the Franco-Itahan recpjn- 
cihation, m’dignation jn Great Bntam agamst the. Nazi 
regime began to subside A growmg body of opmion 
came~rdimd to the view that the only effect of the 
French understandmgs with Italy and the SovietJC[nion 
wasjto is olate and enc iixJejGejmany-and to' perpetuate 
the mequahties of-the .-Versailles Treaty— uTSlfdrt, to 
rnaintain thosc Very conditions which had been largely 
responsible for the Nazi revolution Those who held 
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this opinion, while not denying that Germany might 
be a danger to peace, beheved that French, Itahan and 
Soviet pohcy merely aggravated that danger, and that 
the British Government’s fimt aim should be to break 
the rmg round Germany, to engage m friendly discus- 
sion of her grievances, and to brmg her back to the 
League of Nations Sir John Simon’s visit to Berhn 
was a concession to this trend of thought But the 
other opmion, t e that the right way for Great Bntam 
to meet the German danger was to give all possible * 
support to other Powers which felt themselves 
threatened, was still strongly held m many quarters , 
and this opmion prevailed m the attitude of the British 
Delegations at Stresa and Geneva Then the pohcy 
of conung to terms with Germany agam came upper- 
most with the conclusion of the Anglo-German naval 
agreement The resultmg uncertamty not only made 
France and her associates gravely suspicious of Bntish 
mtentions, but encouraged Germany to hope for a 
reversal of British pohcy which did not materialise 

The Italian Repudution - 

The final settlement of Italy’s claims under the 
London Treaty left her with still~uhsatisfied'colomal 
ambitions Nothmg more was to be expected from 
Great Bntam or France But Signor Mussolmi had for 
some time contemplated the possibihty of Italy fendmg 
for herself He had hitherto always reckoned on the 
jealousy and opposition of France Indeed his pohcy 
of encouragmg and assistmg Germany may have been 
parUy mspired by the desire that France should have 
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too many anxieties m Europe to be an obstacle to Italian 
designs elsewhere But events turned out otherwise 
By the beginning of 1935, France stood so much m need 
of Itahan friendship m Europe that she was prepared to 
make almost any concession m Africa Signor Musso- 
Imi was quick to seize the opportunity and, at the Rome 
meetmg, secured M Laval’s acquiescence m a forward 
Italian policy (the scope of which was perhaps not pre- 
cisely defined at this stage) m Abyssmia 

The choice of Abyssmia was dictated by several 
considerations. Abyssuya— was-the-onl)^^independent 
native sUte-le£fc-4if5§3ncaj-exeept~Libena It lay be- 
tween the existmg Itahan colomes of Somaliland and 
Entrea ; and it was reputed to possess inmeral wealth m 
the hitherto undeveloped mterior. Moreover, a recent 
mcident, which may or may not have been due to 
dehberate Itahan provocation, gave a pretext for 
acti on m th at quarter. In December 1934; a clash 
occurred between Abyssiman forces and a detachment 
of troops from Itahan Somaliland near the village of 
Walwal A few Italians were killed m the skirmish , 
and the Italian Government demanded an apologyand 
a substant^_indeinmty_fi:Qin„^Abyssima Abyssmia 
appealed to League-iifrNiatipns, and requested tliat 
the dispute^fiould be placed on the agenda of the 
Council under Article ii of the Covenant 

Apart from the Covenant and the Pact of Paris, two 
other treaties stood in the way of warlike action by 
Italy In 1906 Great Bntam, France and Italy had 
concluded an agreement m which they^ declared it to 
be m their common interest to “ mamtam-intact the 
integrity of Abyssima ” ; and m 1938 Italy concluded a 
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trea ty with Abvssmi a in which the two parties promised 
each other “ constant peace and perpetual friendship ”, 
at the same time mutually undertaking to submit all dis- 
putes to a “ procedure of concihation and arbitration ” 
Italy had also been one of the prmcipal supporters of 
the admission of Abyssinia to membership of the League 
m 1933 When, therefore, the Abyssmian appeal came 
before the Coimcil m January 1935, the Itahan Delegate 
dep recated discnssinn of -t he Walw al mcldent under 
Article II of the Covenant, since he “ did, not regafiTit 
asjjkely-taafiject the peaceful relations between the two 
countries ”, and professed wilhngness to settle the dis- 
pute by conci hation and arb itration under the 1928 
Treaty On this imderstandmg, the Council adjourned 
the question 

For the next three months the Itahan Government 
del ayed the a ppoi ntmen t ^of _^bitrators , and large 
rgnfo rcementg of men -and material from Italy to the 
troops m Eritrea and Itahan Somaliland showed that 
senous military operations were m contemplation On 
March i6th, the Abyssmian Government mvoked 
Article 15 of the Covenant Three weeks later, Bntish, 
French and Itahan mmisters met at Stresa (see p 218) 
In spite, however, of the gravity of the Afncan situa- 
tion, no allusion was made to it by any of the delegates 
The final declaration-” of the_ Conference recorded 
th^ opposition JatJ' any umlateral re firdi ation~“of 
treaties -which- may endanger the peace of ‘Europe ” , 
and the addition of the last two words was, so far at 
any rate as Signor Mussolmi was concerned, hardly 
accidental The Bntish delegates, preoccupied with 
Europe, were doubtless unwilhng to sound a discordant 
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note by mentioning the unwelcome Abyssinian prob- 
lem But their silence m face of undisguised Itahan 
preparations for war was mterpreted by Signor 
Mussohm to mean that Great Bri tain , hke France, was 
content to regard his African venture with a benevolent 
eye 

At the session which followed the Stresa Confer- 
ence, the Council of the League was once more deterred 
from examining the Abyssiman appeal by a further 
assurance from the Itahan Government of its readmess 
to proceed to arbitration on the Walwal mcident This 
time the ar ^trators were —m-faeti-appointed^ and at 
length, on "^September 3rd, the arbitrat ors reached a 
imammous conclusion It was to the eflfect that neither 
government couTd^be held responsible for the mcident 
at Walwal The mcident was, m fact, of no mtnnsic 
importance It had served its purpose by providmg 
the pretext for an extensive concentration of Italian 
troops, and it could now be dismissed 

In the meanwhile, attempts had been made elsewhere 
to discuss the real issue, le Italy’s military threat 
to Abyssima In June 1935 Mr Eden visited Rome, 
and made a proposal that Great Britain should cede to 
Abyssmia the port of Zeila m Bntish Somaliland, and 
that Abyssmia should m exchange cede her southern 
provmce of Ogaden to Italy Signor Mussolmi re- 
jected this offer on the double ground that the proposed 
cession to Italy was totally madequate, and that Abys- 
smia would be strengthened by obtaining access to the 
sea In August, delegates of Great Bntam, France and 
Italy, m their capacity as parties to the 1906 agreement, 
met m Pans The result of the meetmg waS'a-Eranco— — 
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British proposal that Abyssinia jshonld be invited to 
ap ply to'the Lea^ ^for collaboration u i promo ting the 
“ economic develo pment and adniiriistrative reorgan- 
isation of the country ”, anSTthat, m accorm^ng such 
collaboration, the League should take “ particular 
account ” of the “ special mterests of Italy ” This, 
too, was rejected by the Italian Government When, 
therefore, on September 4th — ^the day after the Walwal 
arbitrators issued their report — the Council of the 
League at last began to e\amme the Abyssmian appeal 
of March 16th, dungs had gone too far for any proceed- 
mgs at Geneva to affect the issue The new Bntish 
Foreign^Secretary,_SiiL Samuel ^Hoare, made at t he 
Assembly an unexpectedly emphatic declaration of the 
Bntish Government’s mtention to carry out jts obhga- 
tions under the Covenant A Council committee 
drew up proposals, which were endorsed by the Council, 
for a “ scheme of assistance ” for Abyssmia and “ tem- 
torial readjustments ” between Abyssmia and Italy 
On October 2nd the Itahan mvasion of Abyssmia 
began 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Assembly speech, and the 
enthusiastic reception given to it by the smaller states 
at Geneva and by pubhc opimon m Great Britam, made 
It plam that Signor Mussolim had been wrong m 
anticipatmg that the League would remam quiescent 
The prompt action of the Council, once hostilities had 
begim, contrasted with its previous evasion of the 
real issue and with its reluctance to pass an adverse 
verdict on Japan m the Manchunan case On October 
7th a committee of the Coimcd drafted a report pro- 
nouncmg that Italy had “ resorted to war m disregard of 
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Its covenants under Article 12 of the Covenant *’ ; and 
next day this report was adopted by the members of 
the Council, Italy alone dissentmg from it Two days 
later, the Assembly, havmg remmded members of the 
League of their obhgations under Article 16, recom- 
mended them to set up a committee for the purpose of 
co-ordinatmg the measures to be taken by them By 
October 19th the co-ordmatmg committee had mvited 
all members of the League (i) to pro^lnt all Joansj)r 
credits from their respective couiitoes to Italy» (2) to 
place ah wiibafgo on sports to Italy; of w^ material of 
every kmd and of ceitam commodities especially neces- 
sary for war purposes, and (3) to place an embargo-on 
all imports from Italy These measures were approved 
by all European members of the League except Austria, 
Hungary and Albania and, with msignificant exceptions, 
by members of the League outside Europe France 
was m the imhappy position of havmg to employ sanc- 
tions agamst the new ally whom she had gamed less 
than a year ago But she had so long protested her 
loyalty to the League and her desire to make Article 16 
a reality that she could not now resist On November 
18th, 193s, for the first time m the history of the League, 
sanctions — ^though only of an economic character, and 
these far from complete — came mto operation 

The first three months of the war_wentj.ess__5rell 
than had been expected for Italy It^aiLforces,pene— - 
trated far uito Abyssinia and, supported by bombing 
aeroplanes, broke Abyrssiman resistance wherever it was 
encountered But the mam Abyssnuan'^annies re- 
mamed mtact , and military experts doubted whether 
the two Italian forces advancmg from Entrea and 
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Italian Somaliland respectively could reach the one 
railway m Abyssmia (the hne from Addis Ababa to the 
coast), and effect a junction there, before the ramy 
season came on m June 

In Decembet-France -became apprehensive that an 
Italian^ure m Abyssmia might react on the situation 
m Central'Europe The Bntish-Gavernir^t seems to 
have shared-this-fear_and, furthermore, to have been 
afraid lest Signor Mussolmi, m a moment of despera- 
tion, should launch an attack on Great Britain as the 
pnncipal author of sanctions Sir__Samuel— Hoare. 
visite^MJ L,aval _u L-Paris_,--an(Lterms- of peace_3ygre 
worked out be tween them.foi:-submissiQn_tA-theJt^an 
andoAbys smian Governm ents The negotiators were 
prmcipally concerned to make the terms sufficiently 
at toactive t o SignorMussolmi to mduce him to abandon 
the campaign It was proposed to cede to Italy con- 
siderably more Abyssiman territory than had yet been 
invaded by Itahan troops, the pill bemg gilded for 
Abyssmia by the offer of a corridor to the sea through 
Bntish Somahland The disclosure of these proposals 
caused a storm of mdignation m Great Bntam Public 
opmion beheved that the plan had been designed to 
help Italy to extract herself with credit from a hazardous 
position , and it was felt to be no part of the duty of 
Great Bntam, as a member of the League, to help an 
aggressor reap the frmts of his aggression Sir Samuel 

Hoare resigned, and was succeeded by Mr Eden, and 
no more was heard of the “ Hoare-Laval Plan ” 

It was not until March 1936 that the Itahan advance 
m Abyssmia became perceptibly more rapid Before 
the end of April the Entrean army was withm stnkmg 
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distance of the railway and the capital Internal order 
broke down , and on May ist the ^Emper orpf Abyssjnia 
left the country His flight meant the end of organised 
resistance. Adtfls Ab aba w as occupied,aiew-days.Iater 
by Itahan troops. On May 9th, the Kmg of Itdy was 
proclaimed Emperor, and the whole country officially 
annexed to Italy 

The Itahan victory was a grave blow to^^eJLe^e 
and an acute embarrassment .for_. Great^JBntain 
Although econoimc sanctions had paralysed IBlys 
trade and caused a dram on her gold reserve, they had 
not sufficed to hamper her mihtary operations It was 
clear that nothmg short of war would compel her to 
release her pnze , and Great Bntam was not less 
firm than France m her resolve not to be drawn into 
war with Italy At a special meetmg of the League 
Assembly m July, the British Government proposed the 
withdrawal of sanctions In spite of a personal appe^ 
by the Emperor, this was unanimously agreed to , and 
a resolution was passed mvitmg members of the League 
to submit to the next Assembly their views on the best 
means of “ improvmg the apphcation of the prmciples 
of the Covenant ” 

The End of Locarno 

The apparently pusillammous attitude of the other 
Great Powers towards Italy was partly explained by 
another German repudiation wffichjcpincided_ wthjthe_ 
latefstages of the Abysiiman-war The Franco-Soviet 
Pact'bf May^ 1935 (see p 204) had from the first been 
regarded by Germany as a mihtaiy alhance directed 
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exclusively against her and therefore incompatible w'lth 
r the Locarno Treaty — a view not shared by the French 
land Bnbsh Governments Germm^jorotested agamst 
'It with mcreased vehemence , and when, early m 1936,' 
It was presented to the French Chamber for ratification, 
Herr Hitler once more decided on a bold counter- 
stroke 
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conclude nqn-aggression pact s with her eastern neigh- 
bours (and","as~HerfT5itIer'^ubsequently added, with 
Austria and Czechoslovakia) , and to return to the 
League of Nations 

In France, although some alarm was expressed 
there was no senous thought of sanctions or reprisals 
In Great Britam ^public opmion wasv^Q,cke{i„by-*i“ 
repudi^ion^of a freel)^negotiate(l.treaty, but was, on tb 
whole,'^more mterested m considering Herr Hitler’ 
proposals for the future than m condemnmg his pas 
action Negotiations between the British, French anc 
Belgian Governments took place in March Th< 
Council of t^ League, specially summoned in London 
prondunc^ that Germany had violated th e Versailles 
Treaty “ by causmg miht^ forces to entered 
establish themselves m the,demihtarjised zone”, h 
order to allay French and Belgian anxieties, the British 
Government consented to conversations between the 
General Staffs on the steps to be taken m the event of 
a German attack on France and Belgium Germany 
and France drew up “ peace plans ” But both these 
documents were so vague and so comprehensive that 
they were of little practical use Early m May, after 
consultation with the French Government, the B ntish 
Government addressed a questionnaire to the German 
Government m the hope of further elucidating its 
proposals The tone of this commuiucation seems to 
have displeased Herr Hitler, who left it unanswered 
Throughout the summer the political world was pre- 
occupied with the Abyssinian dihdcle to the e\clusion 
of the Locarno negotiations , and when, m September, 
an attempt was made to reopen these negotiations, the 
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difficulties seemed insuperable Germany, while ready 
to conclude a fresh guarantee pact for the west, would 
enter mto no agreement with the Soviet Union A 
Western Pact, unaccompamed by some kmd of Eastern 
Pact, was imacceptable to France 

Meanwhile, there was a fresh complication 
Belgium, like most of the smaller Powers, was deeply 
impressed by the failure of collective security and the 
growth of Germany’s power She felt that her com- 
mitments to France under the Franco-Belgian aUiance 
(see p 30) and under the Locarno Treaty might be 
more of a danger than a safeguard, particularly if 
France were involved m a war with Germany as a result 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact On October 14th, 1936, a 
declaration was issued statmg that Belgium would m 
future pursue an exclusively Belgian policy, would 
enter no affiances and would, like Switzerland and 
Holland, adopt an attitude of complete neutrality m the 
disputes of her neighbours The renewal of Locarno 
in the old form was therefore precluded Belgium was 
ready to receive, but would no longer give, guarantees 
In November, Mr Eden publicly stated that “ Belgium 
could count on our help were she ever the victim of 
unprovoked aggression ”, and a few days later he gave 
a similar assurance to France The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs rephed by statmg m the French 
Chamber that France would, m the same circumstances, 
come to the assistance of either Great Bri tain or 
Belgium These declarations could be regarded as 
takmg the place of the now unrealisable Western Pact 
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By the end of 1936 it was clear that the general 
settlement imposed after the Four Years War had 
no longer any accepted basis , and we shall have to 
consider how the repudiation of treaties was followed 
by starthng action to upset the order which the treaties 
were designed to estabhsh But smce this book, like 
almost every other book on the subject, devotes what 
may seem a disproportionate amount of attention to 
European affairs, the present chapter may help to 
redress the balance, before we come back to what is 
still the focal centre For m mtemational pohtics 
more than m any other sphere the leadership remained 
for good or evil m European hands Some of the 
countries now to be discussed have not yet received 
more than a passmg mention in these pages Others 
have already been dealt with at greater length , and m 
the case of these, it will only be necessary to brmg the 
story up to date 


The Middle East 

The complex of countries stretching from the 
Eastern Medfterrane^ to the north-west -frontier of 
I;idia;"aiid-convemently known as “ the Middle East ”, 
has been smce 1919 the scene of constant effervescence 
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and some str ikin g changes Of these coimthes, 
Turkey h as dehberately discarded the reh gion-and 
, tradition, ofjslam and, by separatmg herself from the 



The Middle East 


Moslem world, has re used her am bition of becommff 
a Near Eastern and Emogean^jSsteadTofT^^ 
Eastern and Asiatic Power "ijan, fortunate m pos- 
sessing one of the nchest ml de^sits m the eastern 
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hemisphere, prospered imder the rule of her masterful 
Shah, Riza Edian, who usurped the throne in 1935 
Afghams to, de void of natural wealth and sandwiched 
i 5 r''Befw^n Soviet Central Asia and British India, 
enjoyed a somewhat precarious, independence, which 
was, however, strength^ed by her admission to the 
Leaguejst Nations ia.1934 

The other Middle Eastern countries are the former 
Arab provinces of the Turkish Empire, whose fate 
has already been descnbed (see p. 17) In all these 
countries Arab nationalism has been the prmcipal 
problem of the post-war years The division of the 
pnncipal Arab territories between British and French ^ 
mandates was a keen disappomtment to those Arab 
leaders who had looked forward to the estabhsliment of 
a imited Arab kmgdom The British Government did 
somethmg to mitigate this disappomtment One of 
the sons of Kmg Hussein of the Hedjaz became ICmg of 
Iraq, and another Emir of Transjordania But the 
problem is comphcated by the wide divergence in 
tradition and development between different sections 
of the Arabs, who range from civilised town-dwellers to 
primitive nomads Arab pohtical umty is still a dream 
of the future But Arab nationalism, deliberately 
fostered by the Allies durmg the war for the discom- 
fiture of the Turk, on many occasions after the war 
brought the Arab peoples mto conflict both with the 
Mandatory Powers and with non- Arab minorities living 
m their midst 

The status of the first British mandated territory, 
Iraq, was from the outset anomalous No formal man- 
date was ever granted, its place bemg taken by a treaty 
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Transjordama to the east Transjordania is a 
purely Arab state ; and its international history has 
been limited to occasional frontier disputes with its 
neighbours Palestme, on the other hand, presents 
a graver problem than that raised by any other 
mandate 

The terms of the Palestme mandate (which were the 
fulfilment of a promise made by the British Govern- 
ment to the Jews m 1917) laid on the Mandatory Power 
the obhgation to “ place the country under such pohtical, 
admimstrative and econormc conditions as will secure 
the estabhshment of the Jewish national home, while 
at the same time safeguardmg the civil and religious 
nghts of all the inhabitants of Palestane ” This obliga- 
tion might have been difficult to carry out even if the 
Alhed Governments had not dunng the war encouraged 
Arab aspirations for national mdependence But the 
contradiction between the promise given to the Jews 
and the vaguer imdertakmg given to the Arabs (which 
was, rightly or wrongly, assumed to mclude Palestme) 
laid up senous trouble for the future In 1919 the 
population of Palestine was almost entirely Arab, and 
was estimated at somethmg under 700,000 The 
estabhshment of the mandate made Palestme the official 
centre of world Jewry, and opened the country to 
Jewish immigration The mflux of Jews, compara- 
tively modest duiing the first years, increased rapidly 
when the economic cnsis broke over Europe, and still 
more when the exodus of Jews from Germany began 
after the Nazi revolution By the end of 1934 the 
number of Jews in Palestme had reached 300,000, 
and would have been greater if immigration had not 
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been ngorously limited by the authonties. The Jewish 
immigrants brought Western civilisation to a backward 
Onental land The cultivation of citrus-fruit is now a 
flounshmg large-scale mdustry orgamsed on modem 
Imes , and Falestme bids fair to become the commercial 
centre of the Middle East The creation of the Jewish 
city of Tel-Aviv and the development of the port of 
Haifa were among the wonders of the post-war world 
Palestme was the one country whose trade, both 
domestic and foreign, mcreased by leaps and bounds 
durmg the whole course of the economic cnsis 

In this wave of prosperity the non-Jewish population 
also shared Between 1919 and 1934 its numbers rose 
to 900,000, so that the Jews are still outnumbered by 
three to one But the Arab cultivator, untramed, 
improvident and devoid of capital, was no match for 
the Jew, and found himself reduced, m his own country, 
to a position of gallmg mferionty Leavmg aside 
mmor mcidents, grave disturbances of the peace, cost- 
mg several hundred lives, occurred m 1921, m 1929, 
and m 1936, the Arabs m each case attackmg first the 
Jews, and then the British pohce and troops engaged m 
mamtaimng order The most senous fact about these 
disturbances was that they were directed, not agamst 
incidental hardships inflicted on Arab mterests by 
Jewish immigration, but agamst the whole prmciple of 
the Jewish national home m Palestme 

At the end of 1936 a Royal Commission was set up 
to mvestigate the causes for the Arab outbreak and to 
make recommendations Their Report, issued m 
July 1937, proposed a tnpartite division of the country, 
under which the Holy Places were to remain per- 
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manently under Bntish control, while Galilee and the 
coastal plains were to form a Jewish sovereign state , 
the remamder being jomed to Transjordania in an 
Arab state The scheme was attacked from all 
quarters, and found no favour with the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League, to which it was submitted 
Meanwhile outrages contmued , not only Jews and 
Bntish but Arabs were murdered, if they were thought 
to be m favour of compromise A further Com- 
mission was appomted to enquire into the practic- 
abihty of the scheme, and this m the course of 1938 
reported so decisively agamst partition that the project 
was abandoned, and a Conference was summoned to 
meet in London Representative Jews and Arabs 
were invited to state their case separately to the Bntish 
Government , later, if it seemed possible, a settlement 
should be worked out m a jomt assembly But no 
agreement was reached, and the Bntish Government 
decided to impose its own solution, which went so far 
towards the Arab demand as to say that Jewish im- 
migration should be limited to 10,000 annually for five 
years Meanwhile more vigorous military control was 
successful m restonng order , and the Moslem world 
in general was to some extent conciliated To them, 
Palestme was essentially part of the Arab fatherland 
Yet there were many m the western world, and specially 
m the Protestant English-speakmg nations, familiar 
with Old Testament and New Testament history, but 
little informed on the course of events m Asia Minor 
since the days of Pontius Pilate, who were equally sure 
that Palestine naturally belonged to the Jews Further, 
the fierce and increasmg persecution of that race seemed 
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to make some place of refuge for them an international 
necessity 

The French mandated temtory was divided by the 
mandate itself mto two Syna and the Lebanon In 
the Lebanon, a coastal strip on the confines of Syria and 
Palestme, a group of Arab Christians forms the majonty 
of the population , and this temtory enjoys a republican 
form of government which, supported by periodical 
mterventions of the Mandatory Power, continues to 
function The Lebanese Chnstians, estranged by 
their rehgion from the Arab national movement, seem 
well content, m spite of mmor grievances, with the 
security assured to them by French protection 

In Syria, on the other hand, Arab nationalism has 
proved as potent a force as in Iraq and Palestme In 
Iraq, Great Britam created a umfied state at the expense 
of the mmonties In Syna, France pursued the 
opposite pohcy, and excluded from Syna proper three 
areas inhabited mainly by non- Arabs Two of these — 
Latakia on the coast, and the Jebel Druse temtory m 
the south — ^were placed under direct French admims- 
tration The third — ^the Turkish distnct of Alexan- 
dretta m the north — became an autonomous provmce 
under the nommal suzeramty of the Sy rian Govern- 
ment , and m June 1939, as a part of its general Medi- 
terranean pohcy, France signed an agreement by which 
the greater part of this distnct, the Sandjak of Alex- 
andretta, was ceded to Turkey, on condition that the 
Turks should abandon all other claims on Syna and 
cease from propaganda in the country All this pohcy 
of dismemberment was strongly resented by the 
Syrian Arabs Senous rebelhons occurred from tune 
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to tune, notably m 19251 when Damascus was bom- 
barded by French troops , and from 1933 the Syrian 
constitution was completely suspended Durmg 1936 
fresh negotiations took place betvs'een the French 
Government and the Syrian leaders, and resulted m 
November in the signature of a treaty on the model of 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty Ratification of this was to be 
followed by Syna’s apphcation with French support 
for admission to the League of Nations But ratifica- 
tion was delayed so long that m the beginnmg of 1939 
nationahst disturbances broke out at Damascus, and 
the High Comnussioner decreed the dissolution of the 
Syrian parhament and placed the executive power m 
the hands of a Council of five Directors — mihtary 
defence bemg controlled from France 

In Arabia, the most stnkmg event of the post-war 
years has been the nse of Ibn Saud, formerly the Sultan 
of Nejd Durmg the war, Ibn Saud assisted the Alhes 
agamst Turkey, and was subsidised by them He was 
not recogmsed m the peace settlement But m this 
region of nomadic populations and undefined frontiers, 
he extended his domam by a process of gradual en- 
croachment and vigorous admmistration , and m 1926, 
havmg defeated and expelled Kmg Hussem of the 
Hedjaz, he annexed the territory and proclaimed him- 
self Kmg of the Hedjaz and Nejd, the title of the whole 
country bemg subsequently changed to Saudi Arabia 
Ibn Saud has clearly established his claim to be regarded 
as the most powerful mdependent Arab ruler Saudi 
Arabia never apphed for admission to the League 
of Nations But durmg 1936 she consolidated her 
mtemational situation by concludmg treaties with Iraq, 
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With Transjordama and with Egypt These demon- 
strations of Arab sohdanty appear to have been mspired 
m part by fear of Italian ambitions followmg Italy’s 
success m Abyssmia , and the same circumstance 
increased the cordiahly of relations between Great 
Britain and the Arab states 

Egypt, though not usually mcluded m the term 
‘ Middle East ”, requires mention m this brief survey 
of Arab-speakmg countries The construction of the 
Suez Canal made Egypt a vital pomt m British Impenal 
commumcations , and for thi^ years before the war 
®gypt, though nommally under Turkish suzeramty, 
was m British occupation When Turkey entered the 
war m December 1914, Turkish suzeramty was abro- 
gated and a Bntish protectorate proclaimed After the 
war the nsmg tide of nationalism made it difficult to 
maintam the protectorate , and m 1922, after a vam 
effort to reach an agreement with the Egyptian national- 
ist leaders, Great Bntam issued a declaration recogms- 
ing the mdependence of Egypt, but reservmg to herself 
the defence of the coimtry, the protection of foreigners 
and of the mmonties, and jomt sovereignty with 
Egypt over the Sudan This declaration was followed 
by a commumcation to foreign Powers mtimatmg that 
interference m the affairs of Egypt by any foreign 
Power would be regarded by Great Bntam as a menace 
to her own secunty 

The anomalous situation resulting from the declara- 
tion was full of embarrassments for both sides On 
more than one occasion attempts were made to 
regulanse the position by a treaty But not until 1936, 
when the Italian success in Abyssinia inspired both 
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Great Britain and Egypt with a strong desire to improve 
their mutual relations, were these attempts successful 
Under the treaty signed m August 1936, Great Bntam 
undertook, under certam conditions, to withdraw 
British troops from the mtenor of the country, main- 
tammg them only m the Canal zone , to help Egypt to 
secure the abohtion of the Capitulations, * e the extra- 
territonal rights enjoyed by nationals of the pnncipal 
foreign Powers m the country , to support Egypt s 
claim to membership of the League , and to give 
Egyptian officials a share m the admmistration of the 
Sudan 

These promises were fulfilled when, at a Conven- 
tion held at Montreux on May 8th, 1937, the interested 
Powers renounced their rights under the Capitulations , 
and on May a6th Egypt was admitted as a sovereign 
state to the League of Nations In 1938 an agreement 
with Great Britain was negotiated concerning the 
accommodation of British troops which under previous 
agreements were stationed to protect the Suez Canal , 
and smce that time Egypt, while upholdmg her mde- 
pendent position, has been hilly loyal to her obligations 
to Great Britain 


The Far East 

Japan’s iwthdrawal from the Leag ue m March 193 3 
created m t 6 ^Fm-'T)astT^nia 5 oh*^o^ growing tension 
Japan soon consohdated her conquest of Manchukuo 
and asserted her position as the dommant power in 
East Asia The first important decIacation,of her p.olicy 
was contained m a statement issued to the press by the 
Japanese Foreign Office m Apnl 1934 This state- 
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ment, after refemng to Japan’s “ s pecial resBP Jisibili- 
ties m East Asia ”, declared explicitly that “ there is no 
country but China which is in a p osition to_share witJS 
Japan tKe responsibihty for the mainte nance of pea ce 
in East Asia ”, and that Japan “'Ejected ” to any 
operations wundertaken smgly or jomtly by foreign 
rowers to a ssist C hina The objection apphed to 
operations undertaken “ in the name of t^hnical^r 
financial assistance V (such as had recently been 
accorded to Chma by the League of Nations) as well as 
to jniht ary assistaime m the form of the supply o f wa^ 
maten al-or th e loan of instruc tor s or a dvisers 'This 
declaration, which came to be known as “ Japan’s 
Mgp.toe.J^ctrineJ.’, has been repeated on several 
subsequent occasions In the siminie£_n£-i 93 S* ^ 
attemptjto separate jrom the rest pf^Sim several of her 
northern provinces broke down m face of the^ passive 
r Kistang e7of~tlieyhiifese But m the st rip of Chinee 
t e^ioiv_a diacen t to Manchuku o, th^ocaTTapane^ 
nulitary authonties succeeded m settmg up a puppet 
administration under the name of the East Hop ei 
A utonomou s (jo vern me n t , further they suSsequm^y, 
by deliberate mterference -with the operations of the 
Chmese customs authorities, encouraged an extensive 
sijmgghng.traffic:throughthis_i mportim t area — a clever 
manoeuvre designed to put ilhcit profits mtolhe pockets 
of Japanese traders and to sap th e, resources and the 
pre stigejof-theJChmese^admmistration During 1936 
spora dic murders of Japanese m several parts of Chma 
bore te stimonv to t he bitter feelmgs wluch had been 
aroused 

le^Chma itself, fear of Japan .acted as a unifying 
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force, though its e ffects w ere slowe r and more par - 
^Jt^_,than might have been hoped' Tn" Centr^ China 
numerous local Soviets contmued, long after Borodin’s 
departure, to* 15 e^’'.ffiom m the side of the Nanlcmp; . 
Government, and e:nensive“’dreas remamed under the 
control of a so-called Chinese -Soviet—Govemment 
^933 ^ost of these areas were reahsorbe^y the 
Nanking Government Org^sed Chinese communist 
forcw^^still existed m North-^West— Ghma , but m 
accordance with the pohcy laid down at the 1935 con- 
gress of the Com mumst Intern ational, th ese forces now 
sought, not to overthrow the Na nkin g GdvernmentTBuT 
toTstiffen-an^-support its resistan cje to Japan m North 
Chma In South China, a mihtary , rebelhon agamst 
the N ankmg Gove rnment m tn^unamer of 1936 met 
with n^jsupport, and ended m the suppression of the 
semi-mdependent Canton Government Co-op era tion 
between Nankmg and Canton appeared *td b e ^closer 
tfiS. at any tune m recent years *rlius7at the end of 
1936, the Chmese Government at Nankmg, ably led by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, was slowly strengthenmg 
Its hold m Central and South Chma, and tenaciously 
mamtammg its influence m North C hina agamst 
Japan But m December there was a short-hved 
rebellion on the north-western frontier , and Chiang 
Kai-shek Jhuns^£,wasJieId.J3rison er for several day sTjy 
mutinous troops The subxmssion of his captors, h^- 
e^r, StfeSg &ened his pos itionr"ang~T!Eina "appeared 
on the way to be umtedTBid umted m resistance to 
Japanese aggression, whether south or north of the 
Great Wall/ But in July 1937 a clash between Japanese 
and Chmese jt roops n oTTa^foni Teking led tdTorthSf 
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incidents j and, without declaration of war, war bepan 
Peking w as c\ac ua^tcd and the Chinese, stilt rCMSung, 
were graduallj dnven back to the line of the Yellow 
'Ri^ while na\al.ahd^airJfo'rccs attackcA-SIianghal t 
an 3 ^ thc^nd of tlic tear the Japanese had captured 
not onl} tliiiTcUjf but the capital, Nanldng Acnil 
b ombardm ent inilictcd great slaughter on defenceless 
multitudes, and, mcidcntall}*, whether by accident or 
mistaken 7eal, wounded gra\.ch,thc Botish Amba^ssador 
to^hinaaod damaged an American and a British v^scl 
onuiruppcr YShgtsc But the course of events m 
Europe iT^ccd Great Britain jo limit resentmen t to 
di plom ati;^ protest, while the United STates accepted 
an apology ^ Meanwhile the Lea^ic,of Naibns.Jicforc 
'vhiblTthc f acts w ^rcjald-b}- Chinese rcprcscnlaUvcs, 
formally condctnncdJfapanX sction a s an j injustiiiablc 
" brea^ofireatyjobhgauons, and members of thcTCcagnc 
were invited to consider how far they could indiv idually 
help the victim of aggression 

China’s spirit of resistance remained unbroken, 
though the Japanese armies, superior both m equip- 
ment and discipline, evcryw’hcrc succeeded m forcing 
their way First Hankow an d its attendant cities, 
which had become the temporarj^ capital, f ell in July 
1938, and m October Canton , taken with unex pe cted 

case Gradually Japan mastered all the ports and left 
tfie'Chincse armies dependent jo f sup plies on what they 
could obtain overlaj^ fronTSoviet Russia 7 or'iraportcd 
by rail from iFr^cKIG^d^China, or, by a newly created 
motor road, from~ Bntish sources i n Burma At the 
end of 1939 the J apanese had cutlfiTr^t o-Indo- 
C hma, the mo tor road ^vvas— overburdened, and 
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Ru s^sian_ aid_ ^could , ng longer be counted on But 

China continued to resiir'**"* "''’ “ 

On the S oviet s ide^JTapa n^s cpnquest of Manchukuo 
had caused jen Qus..appfehension and provoked various 
co^ter-measur^ These were of several kinds. In 
IKe, misplace, the Soviet Govemmenf squght^^nd 
obtained the official, recognition ffieJUnited Sfates 

Government^ (see p 202) Secqndly> -it sought to 
lessenThe occasions of fnction*^ by sellingJ oJapan.(Qr, 
nommally, to Manchukuo) the Russian interestjinJhe 
Chinese Eastern Railway which .crosses Manchuria 
It e^nded Soviet induence„in Centra l. Asi a. 
The wektemmost provmce of Chma, Smluang 05 Chinese 
Turkestan, inhabited by a mixed population of many 
races, had l^-iongjbeen jortual ly inde pendent of the 
Nankmg C pyemment. and^T^ been The~“scene of 
pSHomcal ai 3 ajL:ffiars.between rival authonties In 1933 
S ovietJroo ps,an^ aeroplanes mterve ned in one of these 
loc al s^g gles, and enabled 4 JieJocal Clu ne se Govej jior 
reco^ised by the Nankmg Government to restore 
order and re-establish Jns-autfa gn^ Smee that time, 
Snyieynduence^political and economic, has heen^arar 
nmjint m Sinfaang In March 1936 ( ^ter jytongojja ' 
which 7 ^oiigh nonunally under Chmese sovereignty, 
had been m effect a Soyiet-repubhcjsi nce IQ 21, con- 
cluded with the Sovief Umo D a freaty of allian^ junder 
which each party promised to come to the other's 
assistance in the event of foreign aggression ; and about 
the same time S talin pointed^ inf on ned an Am cncan 
joumahs t tha t. „aoyi', Japanese ^inte rferen ce in CJuteT 
Mongoha would mean war with_the 3 S^et"'Uhi^ 
Thus'Soviet Russia possessed in Sinkiang and in Outer 
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Mongolia outposts similar to that established by Japan 
u QVI^cliukuo p'though' Soviet control of fiie local 
administrations was probably less direct than that of 
Japan m Manchukuo 

America and World Politics 

In many countnes the eGonomiC“Cnsis-o£,jrg30-33 
produced more disastrous results than m the Umted 
States But nowhere did it cause a more direct and 
radical chan ge in the pre valent conception ofjt he func- 
t ions of the s t ate Pnor to the crisis, the Umted States 
had mamtamed almost imdiluted, except for the smgle 
item of ta ^ prot e ction ', the principles of lamez-fair e 
and unrestricted mdividual enterpnse .State^^mter- 
fere nce m industr y and commerce was still widely 
regarded as something undesirable r tiSi-Amencan and 
even immoral The cnsis showed up in glanng colours 

the fallacy of t his view When the whole structure of 
indusSy and finance tottered, and one-tenth of the 
po pulation were u nemployed, both capital-aitd labour 
looked to the state for salvation , and the history of 
President Roosevelt’s admmistration has been one long 
effort to rebuild Amencan economic life on a new basis 
When recovery began, the forces of reaction thed to 
reassert themselves agamst what had come to be known 
as the “ New Deal ” The Amencan Constitution 
gave Congress power " to regulate Commerce with 
foreign Nations and among the several States ” It 
was only by a somewhat stramed mterpretation that this 
could be made to cover such matters as pricg.-control 
and the fixmg of labpiui_conditions Some of the 
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administration’s mprejradical measures for the control 
of mdustry and agriculture and the protection of laboui 
were nded by the -Supreme Court Jo be unconstitu- 
tiQnal j ^d , had tO’-be withdrawn But the overwhelin- 
ing niajin:ity- 4 )y-— whiciuPresident Roosevelt was re- 
electedm NovemberjL936 showed how whole-heartedly 
the mass of the American people had accepted the new 
pnnciple of state regulation 

' ' This peaceful domestic revolution engrossed the 
mam energies of the American Government dunng the 
years after 1933, and foreign affairs took_second place. 
The ®j^ct of Jean’s Manchunan-venturehad been 

to st imulate Am encan^o-operation with the League 
(see p 165) In tKe^summer of 1^32 both Republican 
and Democratic paities^eclared themselves m favour 
of consultatioi i between the American Government 
and o^rgo^aunehi^^m’-thr-event'-nf-- a> breach , or 
threatenea breach, of the Pact of Pans and in May 
^33 th e^Amencan delegate atThe Ihsarmament Cdn-^ 
lefenc^stat^ that, if a disacmament^convehtionjyefe 
concluded, the American 1 jrpvenimentwould,agree, in 
future emergencies, to (con sult wi th other governments 
and not to obstruct any actioh which might be decided 
on by them But when the Conference broke down, 
and the situation m Europe and m the Pacific grew 
darker and more menacmg, American opmion moved 
rapidly m the direction of isolation In Decembe r 
^J 935 JL^^^-.oonfBrenc^me^nXondonJo consider tfie 
situation which would anse when ,the ^Londo n naval 
^^^(seepr-i82)Japsed.at^e end of theyeaF^^Attlie 
end of 1934* Japanjiad-gi yen the pr^smbed tw Q.ypars* 
npticejn t^mmate the Washington Five- Power Treaty _ 
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of 1921 , and It proved impossible to secure_Japan!’a 
conti nued acceptan ce of the Washmgton.fatiq, or of any 
o^e^tiojvb ichllinutedlierHeet at a lower level ,than 
the B ntish and A nienSin fleets The bnlyresult of 
the Lon don conference was an agreement between 
Great Britain, the Umte 3 *States and France to give one 
another ^dv ance..jnfonnation re gardmg ships jof war 
constructed or acquir ed h i ^h emTand to limit t he j aiain - 
PiUn rtoimag erorHSferent categgnesjoLwaSPessel In 
otSMT^pects, ^l~partie s regam edLtheir-diberty^atJhe 
end of 1936 X 

^Smce^g 'beginning of 193 1; the pr mci pal aim of the 
AmencanGbvernmant m international a^isTiaS been 
to avoid any-possibihty_of.becgmmg- 4 nvolved in~war 
In that year, in pursuance of the pohcy_of .redu cmg_its 
cog^itments, it decided. toj9?ithdravrfrom the Philip- 
pines, jEe^ly American base m the western Pacific, 
and to grant full independence to the islands after a 
probationary penod of ten years Equally significant 
Was the passage m the summer of 1935 of a Neutra lity 
.^ct which aut honsed the Preside nt, m the event of an 
outfireak of war, to .Dlace.an, e mbargo on tbe export of 
warjnatenah and key -products-i o!^fii"~E einge?entR 
This authonty-was.exercisecLby. theJPresident m "Sie 
It^[Q= 4 hyssmian W ar , and an .amend ment^ the Act 
in Februarv ^iQ^6~ made such an Mnbai:go_not merely 
optional, but c^hgatory, m future'wars It added an 
e mbargo on loans to I bglh gerents and, significantly, 
exmeted ^e Amencan republic s from the operation 
of the Act " 

This-2ttempt.oirtKe>art of the TJmted Statea-to’ 
isolate themselves from the political troubles of Europe 
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and the Far Fast was accompanied by an^^ually 
marke d desire to dr aw nearer to the other^AmeniSi 
^untries^ There fiad been for many years a tra<^ 
of th e Um ted.Stat es amon g the countries 
Central and South America The Monroe Doctrine 
was widely mteipreted _as implymg that the Umted 
States had the nght and duty to intervene m Central 
and South Amerfca where 'necessary m order to m ain- 
tam order and protect foreign lives and properly Thus 
the of 

1903 expjiady gave.the latterTHelngKfh flfitefvenfi bn 
for these purposes. Umted States marmes had been 
stationed m .Nicaragj^j with one short mterval, ever 
smce 1912, and m Haiti smc^^i^, and there had 
been less permanenruiferronSons m other countries 
Periodical P^-Amenam congresses, of which the first 
met m 1889, did not remove the ill^i^U^produced by 
what was freely described ^ the policy of the “ Big 
Stick ” and of “ Dollar Imperialism 
^ About 1930, partly as a result of the economic cnsis, 
Amencan opmion began to set away fmm aj TpJiey of 
rnt grent ion in Central and South Amencar-* At the 
begini^~^rT 933 rtKe^T 5 te^ States marines .were 
wit hdrawn fipm^H icarag ua ; and when, m his maugural 
address m March of that year, President Roosevelt 
“ dedicated this Nation to jthe.^oliquol^the^ood 
Neig hbour^ the words were thought to herald a 
^^ramte reversal of the traditional attitude In the 
sameyeiiTfhe~^eittin?^g^bhc?^romoted-a-iresh 
paS^EJoyidmg for the ren unciation_ of aggr gssive jjyar 
and the nomiragognitionjoflsltuation^reated by t he ng e- 
of force This was welcomedbyTfiTUnited States and 
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Signed by ma ny J^encan, as we ll as by some Europe an , 
states The Seventh Pan-Ameficia Congress at' 
MOtttevideo at the end of 1933 was the occasion of a 
c(m ^atory~'utterance bv t heJUiuted^tates-Secretary 
of^te The next year saw th e final withd rawal from 
Haiti^d the abrog ation of the jq o3 treaty mfbTCuba 
In December 1936, immediately ^er his r^election, 
President Roosevelt paid Latm Amenca the signal 
comghmentiorattendmg m person the opening meetmg 
of ^Ei ghth Pan-A mencan Cong res s at B uenos Aires ; 
and the Congress adopt^^-^^^ prnw 3 ing~tKat, m 
the event of a ^eat to the p^ce of any of the American 
repubhcs, the signatones would “ CQ psul t..,,.among 
t hemselves for-the a doption, .of jneasures-nf-peacefuf 
co-operation ” In spite of the two^wars which have 
disfigured South Amenca during the past decade (see 
P 174), in ternational relations withm the ^American 
CffltmeqJaJaecaine-more^ smcerelyTBriengi vltfeimaL^v 
previous tune' ~ 'n 

In the meanwhile', th e douM e tendency to draw 
the Amencan republics mto TcIoser ac cdrd and to 
pr event their mvolven imit__ in the _s gais-^f— other 
tLaPons, cpntmued un 3 er th e leader^ up of the Umted 
States, where legislation desired to^eBefveneutr^ty 
had been fu rther developed The provisions of' dm 
Act of iQ^n; ^'d i^laterimendments were adopted 
only for 'two yemrs , and m 1937 a fresh .H eutralitv Act 
was passed It re newed Hie e mbSgjnn 
g5ns,a nd on loan s. — It^ forbade A mencan merchant- 
men to ^be armed^ d AmencaiTciSzem 
the vessefejoTan^elhgerent— since injury to them 
migHT" mvblve the Umted States It gave the 
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President •discretion-ttr-piQln. bit the ex port of goods 
in American vessels to belligerent States, leaving it 
to be conducted, on the carry ” principle, 
by nationals of such Stafes^^"as^oiild transport the 
materials after paymg for them He was also 
au thorised to pej^t the tra nsRprt jjf goods to “ lands 
bor^amg^^OTT^e "United States ” — other words, to 
C lnada^ mce no cause of conflict could arise from 
interruption en route 

Detenmnation to avoid political, commitments in 
Europe did not. how ey£r..mvoIve-completeJ8olation 
Amencan oj^ion gave almost un^unous^seiitJS. 
a pohcy of economic collaboration , with Europe as 
with other contmehfs SecrSary Hull took full 
advantage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
first passed in io-^4.'^engwM'f dr a^fuftfer tfimT^rs 
in 103 7, and again renewed m 1940, to n^otiate with 
tw6nty-two countnes,^a3vefmg the larger part of 
Ai n^ca^s foreign tra de, trade agr eements on the mo st- 
fayoflired^natio n b^s mvol vmg reciproca l reductioj uif 
tarms and limitation of other restnctions uponjxade 
He* believed that economic.nationah8m^ad been a 
p mTor_f actor-m the deve^f^ment of the political cri sis, 
which led ultimately to war, and thafThe restoration 
of multi-lateraljtrade, on the freest possible bas is com- 
pattBle with reason able t anif.protecti on. wou ld^ more 
to ]^wnta recurrenc^oXdictator^p, aggression and 
wars,tii^ mere political and temtonal rearrangements 

In the Far East, moreover, the United States 
showed signs o ^a reaction a gamst i^ 34 ;; 3 JXPobcy 
of reduced^oSomitments The PjcSJdent 3 efiHef- 
ately rSfiJ^ed .from, recp gmsmg _Ji^^e_Japanese 
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operations m China constituted a^tat^o£-war,^since 
such recognition would have’Sraught into operation the 
provisions of the Neutrahty Act and cut joff Amen^ 
^ to Cbina. Marked preference has been displayed 
for the Chin ese m tTi Sr'slin^^.'’anHTbl 5 is‘’have heen 
iiiade'”avadible to them through the®T!mport-Export 
Bank The United States Government h as resolutely 
re fusei Lta-suCTen der any of its traditional nghts m 
Ch uift, an d has mamtameTlSniyMits^^^T^HItnintar^ 
forces i n Chmese to eaty pori^ ^d^waterT'^Tn'July 
1939 It issued notic^df 'H^imciation of the Japanese- 
Amencan coini^rcial^jtrea^ 7 '"wlflclr"tiiSpefori^ was 
finaI]5^*’’tSrinmate^ *m January 1940 Copomercial 
rel ations T ieKreen i 5 ie Umted Sfates and Japan^cdn- 
tinued on a dav-to-dav- basis^^d the threat- of -an 
embargo o r of discnmmatory duties on Japanese im- 
ports, stron^y urged by powerful groups m Congress 
and m the country, remamed as a deterre nt to further 
Japanese encroachment upon Amencan ngEts^’~There 


was also a growang^moxement-^m the Phihppme 
Islands and m the Umted States agamst the complete 
independence legally due to tak e effec t m 1946. The 
penod durmg wEch preferen^^adyanl^s for-P-hilip- 
pme trade vsnll continue was extended, and amend- 
ment the Act calh ng.^ii^ohtieal--aa 3 r‘r^tT^ 
Withdrawal was frequen tly mo oted 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 

Relations between Great Bntam and the self- 
governing Dommions are not mtemational relations m 
the full sense of the term, and fall outside the scope oi 
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this book But since the Dominions are members of 
the League of Nations (as is also India) and have 
mdependent foreign policies, some mention must be 
made here of their position. 

The first appearance of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India as members of the 
mtemational community was m 1919, when they signed 
the Versailles Treaty m their own right The fact that 
they did not figure m their proper alphabetical place 
among the other signatones, but were grouped together 
under the rubnc of the “ Bntish Empire ”, showed that 
they were not regarded as mdependent sovereign states , 
and Article i of the Covenant, which throws the League 
open to “ any fully self-governing State, Dominion or 
Colony ” was evidently designed to take account of 
their special status When the Irish Free State applied 
for membership m 1923, its apphcation was approved 
by the Assembly on the ground that “ the Insh Free 
State is a Domimon formmg part of the Bntish Empire 
upon the same conditions as the other Dominions w'hich 
are already members of the League ” No further 
attempt was made to elucidate the status of the 
Dommions till 1926 In that year the Impenal Con- 
ference defined Great Bntam and the self-govemmg 
Dominions as “ autonomous communities withm the 
Bntish Empire, equal m status . though muted by 
a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations ”, 
and m 1931 the Statute of Westmmster, m which this 
status was given a legal and constitutional basis, was 
voted by tlie Bntish Parhament and accepted by the 
Dommions 
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The international situation resulting from this 
definition is not free from ambigmties The Bntish 
Government (whose official title, smce 1926, has been 
“ His Majesty’s Government m the Umted Kmgdom 
of Great Bntam and Northern Ireland ”) always 
mimtamed that neither the Covenant itself nor any 
international agreement concluded between members of 
the League of Nations is apphcable to the relations of 
members of the British Commonwealth with one 
another This view was, however, consistently attacked 
by Insh pohticians , and the other Dominions for 
the most part avoided any pronouncement on the 
question of principle The divergence was clearly 
marked when, m 1929, all the members of the Bntish 
Commonwealth signed the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court (see p 112) Great 
Bntam, followed by Austraha and New Zealand, 
made a reservation excludmg from its acceptance 
disputes between members of the Bntish Common- 
wealth Canada and South Africa made the same 
reservation, but accompamed it with statements imply- 
mg that they did not subscnbe to the view that such 
disputes were ipso facto outside the competence of the 
Court The Insh delegates made no reservation of such 
disputes at all Another aspect of the same problem 
was the question (happily destmed to remam academic) 
whether, m the event of a member of the Bntish 
Commonwealth resortmg to war m violation of the 
Covenant, the other members of the Commonwealth 
would be bound by the obhgations of Article 16 
While these theoretical difficulties existed, there 
were few important divergenaes of opimon on funda- 
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mental issues The fears of those foreigners who 
thought that the constitution of the League gave the 
British Government six votes had, indeed, not been 
justified , for on points of detail — ^the only points which 
were decided at Geneva by a majority vote — ^the members 
of the British Commonwealth were rarely all to be found 
on the same side In financial and economic matters, 
the Dommions and India fully asserted their national 
mterests even agamst those of Great Britain. In 
the pohtical sphere India was precluded from indepen- 
dent action , and differences between other members of 
the British Commonwealth proved to be differences of 
emphasis rather than of substance Canada, secure 
herself and influenced by the proximity of the United 
States, displayed a strong desire to restrict to a 
minimum the obligation to defend the secunty of other 
members of the League Australia and New Zealand 
seemed too remote to take a sustamed interest m inter- 
national affairs But they from time to time were 
apprehensive of Japan, and they were always sensitive 
to any criticism of their policy of excludmg coloured 
immigrants South Africa exhibited perhaps a keener 
interest m the problems of security, and was one of 
the few countries which expressed disapproval of the 
withdrawal of sanctions against Italy m July 1936 
(see p 228) The Irish seemed more concerned to 
establish the prmciple of their mdependence than to 
pursue an mtemational policy of their own Three 
Dommions — Austraha, New Zealand and South Afnca 
— ^admmistered mandated terntories (see p 18) on 
which they reported annually to the League After 
1927 a non-permanent seat on the Council was 
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always held by one of the Dominions 

The outbreak of war m 1939 finally made manifest, 
as could be expected, that the Dommions by no means 
felt themselves bound automatically to follow the lead of 
Great Bntam and that each of them acted m its own 
nght, m obedience to a sense of its own prestige and 
mterest 
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It has been seen that bj^j^e_end.j)f^^^6 Ae state 
which were discontented with the settlement of ipn 
had asserted their freedom from obligations under it 
they were now assertmg claims to satisfaction, witl 
war imphed as the alternative Under this menace 
Qoycnunent finally abandonedjtheir attempl 
to produce dis armamen t by ex ample, and m March 
^937> Mr Neville Chan^rlam, as Chancellor of the 
ExcKgtiuer, announced that expenditure-on-defence 
would no longer be financed solely by taxation He 
proposed a loan ofjbur^hundr ed milhons for the pur- 
pose, and projected a total oull^ of on^tEousand five 
hundred milhons m a space of five years Mr 
Bal dwm, th e Pnme Mmister, defende d these_p roposals 
by saymg that their pii'i^ose was to deter aggression, 
and that the country, after some years of limited 
expenditure, could now finance defence without affect- 
ing the standard of hvmg or the social services Both 
he and Mr- Eden, the Foreign Secretary, declmed to 
admit that Great Bntam fiadTabandonecTthe League of 
Nations , but while Mr Baldwm expressed a hope 
that Its action might be supplemented by “ regional 
pacts ”, offering a guarantee from certam Powers 
for certam spheres, Mr Eden had to allow that 
httle progress was made m this direction; and he 
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defended British armament as the best guarantee of 
peace 

At the moment, the threat of war was indefinite , 
Germany’s^energieswer^fiillj^ occupied m constructing 
defences opposite the FrenA Magmot Lme This 
“ Siegfried Lme ”, when completed, would enable her 
tQ,hbld the,westemj^ntywth a umted force and con- 
centric her dfort to the East 7 ~TJut~Europe at large, 
and more specially France and Great Bntam, felt 
uncertam what might come out of a new theatre of war 

The Spanish Civil War 

By far the most important event of the latter half of 
1936 occurred m a country which had, for many years 
past, played an mconsiderable r 61 e m international 
affairs The dictatorship set up m Spam in iQZ^ (se e 
P 71) was overthrown m iq -^o In the next year. 
King A lfonso Xlll abdicated, and a democrati c r e p ubhc 
was estab lished But the^emoCTa’Scfiadition has never 
BSSa^ng in from ^3Uoj93£4emo> 
cracymai ntamed itself l^^asomewhat precanous balance 
betwej i roy^ste’^and o&er je actionanes on the Rig ht, 
and anarchists and commumsts, on._theJLeft St^ 
finan ces we re chaotic, and pub hc or der w^fi^uently 
dneaten ed In com- 

mander of the troops m Spanish Morocco, jproclaimed 

a :m!!ary^llion,^«2!!i2S Sre 'afeS* 

composed largely of Moonsh troops He^verran 
without much opposition the extreme south and gradu- 
ally conquered the whole of western Spam In the 
middle of November the msurgents were m the suburbs 
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of Madrid, tfee g overnm ent withdrew to Valencia, 
and the.JalL»o£j he capitaV seemed imiiimeh t*'"~'.t'rbih 
that point, the resistano^of tlie ^government forces 
stiffened , and at the end of the year, the three possible 
issues — a victory of the Left, a victory of the Right, 
or a stalemate between them — seemed almost equally 
likely 


The Spamsh Civil War might not, m other circum- 



thro^ mto relief the strategic importance of the Medi- 
terranean, welcomed an opportunity, to strei^h^ her 
position in jwest em..Meditejrranean waters.^ ^ec^ ^, 
the'^notionliad grown up smce the Four Years ^^jcS^ta^ 
S2PiiHyS%-^^.temaIprg^isatiqm^as^^ 
political theory is entitled to encourage ano^sist the 
^lumpn or_that theoiy in other coimtnes This policy 
was pursued by the Soviet Union prior to 1927, and 
was adopted later by other countries In 1933-34 
Germany supphed the Austnan Nazis with money and 
arms , and Italy, more successfully, msisted on the 
establishment of a Fascist regime m Austria (see p 206) 
I n 1936 Italy and Germanv , treated. the .Spamsh Civil 
War, on somewhat unconvmcmg grounds, as a,stniggle 
between Commumsm and Fascism, and thought it 
appropriate that th e y should supp ort .the i nsurgent s In 
nearly all such cases, it seems d^cult to distmguish 
between the supposed mterests of a political theory and 
the national mterests of the mtervenmg coimtry 

There can be httle doubt that Italy, at any rate, was 
pnvy to General Franco’s rebellion , for the help of 
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Italian aeroplanes was forthcoming at the very outset to 
transport his troops from Morocco Withm a fey 
•ftceUjjhe^Spamsh Cml thre atened to ^vide^aU 
Europe into two camps, Italy, Germany and Portugal 
o penly symp athising with the jnsurgents, and the 
Soviet^Union with the gwemment^ Qn August 
the British Government, anxious at all costs to remain 
neutral, placed an embargo on the shipment of war 
material from Great Bntam to Spam, and Fra nce 
f^wed the British example These two .countnes 
t^n invited all European countnes to enter ^into, an 
ag ree ment not to supply war matenal to either sjde,jMid 
to form n'T ^-intprvft nti oh' committee m JLondon to 
supervise the working of the agreement After some 
dela) , mainly due to Portugal’s reluctance, the agree- 
ment \\ as concluded For a few weeks it seems to have 
checked the supply of arms to Spam ^t soon jthe 
Spanish and Soviet Go\cmments began to^ denounce 
^Violations of the agreement by Italy, Germany and 
J*ortugal , and these charges were answered by accusa- 
tions, which appear to have been equally well-founded, 
against the SoMct Government From October on- 
wards, Ital^ and Germany were more or less openly 
sending arms to the insurgents, and the Soviet Union 
gmemment , and in No\ ember, when the fall of 1 
MadndTccmedlnimment, Italy and Germany officially 
recognised the go\ emment set up by General Franco 
Considcnblc numbers of Italian and Germ an troo ps 
were fighting in the insuigcnt ranks, and contingents of 
Russians, *inti-Eascist Italians and anti:: Nazi Germans. , 
as well as \oluntccrs from other countries, on the side 
of the gmc^icnt The Spanish Cml War assumed' 
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many of the aspects of a European civil war fought on 
Spamsh territory 

Rival Grouping of the Powers 

The second most strikmg event of the last months 
of 1936 was an ^eementJbelween^Germany and Japan. 
PohUcally, this a^eement was the consequence'^aid 
the counterpart of the Franco-Soviet Pact, and 
the only cause for surprise is that it should not have 
been reached sooner But it was charactenstic of the 
penod that the understandmg should take the form, not 
of a pact of aUiance, but of an agreement for mutual 
support m combatmg commumsm 

Theend of 1936 saw therefore a considerable,pa^t of 
t^ world divided into two groups, one led by Qermany, 
Im]^^^an 3 ‘lapah,"th'e other ’b'y Trance and the 
Umon The first group were sometimes called the 
f^^lst JEowers. though the term was of doubtful 
application to Japan The second group cannot be so 
easily labelled For though the Soviet Union recently 
adopted a constitution m which hp service is paid to 
some of the external forms of democracy, it remams in 
essence as much opposed to democracy as France is to 
commumsm The current habit of classifymg coun- 
tnes by the type of pohtical theory professed by their 
gove rnm ent IS misleadmg The rival groups were 
linked not so much by a common po ^cal fai th as by 
the fact that the^&s^roupTwasrfor varymg reasons, 
dissatisfied with ihe-tenntoHal-settlement^ofjthe jvprld 
made^ m 1919 — a settlement which the second 
desired to~maintau]^ The fundamental division was 
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b elnyee a-those who^were in the mam satisfied withjhe 
gresent mte mational distnbution of the world’s goods 
and those who were not 

Forjhe moment, the^Bntish^Govemment refused to 
commit Itself to either group and jnamtamejljan,attitude 
of jcautious^^ex^ality, ^tU-iorced-out-of it by the 
(hsqmetmg action of other Powers Early m 1937 
anxiety was caused by a rumoured concentration of 
Germans m Spamsh Morocco , the fear was that 
General Franco might bargam away this temtory as 
the pnce of help The French Government recalled 
publicly the agreement of 1922 by which Spam, after 
receivmg French assistance m the Riff war, debarred 
Itself from ahenatmg this strategically important 
temtory Germany, however, demed any such ambi- 
tion and General Franco made it plam that he was 
determined on mamtammg the mtegnty of Spamsh 
temtory 

4 s the year a dvanced, Ge rmany, left the mam r 61 e 
i^Spam j:o^ Italy , her_cgritDbution--wa s chiefly of 
mat erial^d te cftmcians , wb^ I^an troops operated 
^separate^n^istmctiye units, whose achievements 
were accTaimea m Rome as victones ^ the Govern- 
men^ side, the International Brigade was less clearly 
identifieST with any country , but the^aterial^,^prob- 
ably, chiefly Jurmshed from Russia, c^"e"^ largely 
though Frmce 

The general European situation was still profoundly 
affected by a pohtical cnsis m France which had be- 
come acute m June 1936, when a government repre- 
sentmg the Front Populatre-^jx alhance of Radicals, 
SociaUsts and Commumsts — came mto office under 
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M L6on Blum, and rapidly earned into law changes in 
the relation between workers and employers which 
were regarded by the wealthier classes as revolutionary 
In the same circles, M Blum, a wealthy and cultivated 
Jew, was denounced as an agent of Moscow Jg.Sjjain,, 
victory went to the side favoured by the so-called 
Fascist Powers, very largely because Germaiiy^aiid 
, V^ile officially mem bers, j)!. 

Committee, pledged to see that there should be no 
intervention, supplied material and reinforcerftents up 
to the pomt which they thought necessary to turn the 
scale France was m a position to supply a counter- 
weight But M Blum, whatever his feehngs on the 
Spanish question, thought, lika aH Fr^pchmem^that 
the vital intere st of France was to kqep^steR^itiLGisa,t. 
Britain, and the British Government made every 
effort, if not to keep non-mtervention a reality, at least 
to prevent mtervention from brmgmg about general 
European war The danger of this lasted till the 
sprmg of 1939, when, after the Republican stronghold 
of Cat^onia had been reduced, J^adj^jJ was finally 
occupied by General Franco’s troops His govern-^ 

' ment was then formally recognised both by^France and 
Gre^^n&" 

3utjtfte world sipiation did n9t growJessjlEmgerous^ 
"VOule the^^amsh war was m fulljprbgress, Japan em- 
barked on her operations m Chma Ysee p wnich 
were none the less an aggressive^inyasion because mere 
was no declaration of war In November 1937 italy-s? 
joined the “ Ajj ti-CommtenL ^pact ” concluded be- 
tween Germany and Japan^^ and as a^equel to^this,she 
announceTon~December nth her withdrawal from 4 he 
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league of Nations Her solidarity with Germany had 
been emphasised by a cer emo ma l^fficial \asit pai d lyr. 
Si gnor Mussohm m p erson . to He rr Hidenat Mu nich 
It was retumetnffr^S, when Herr Hitler w^l^cwvoiS 
with great ceremony at Rome , nothing w'as omitted 
that could affirm the strengtli of the B erlin -Rome^axiSL. 
■—to which, at least in theory, Japan was attached 
Action to gam satisfaction for the unsatisfied Powers 
grew immment, already the German elements in 
C zecho sloyakia s^ounced their discontent, _and their 
desire to be included ~m tlie~Reich~ "Herr Henlem, 
leader of the Sudeten Germans, became a European 
figure 

l^eanwhile m Russia a remarkable purge was m 
,£rogess Dutmg^i93^ Stalm*s government had^ 
^.ypught to tn ^ many of the politicians who had been 
mustj^oimnent" in Lienin’s band “of revolutionaries , 
now, m 1937, a'group'of the best-known generals were 
similarly liquidated It became matter of speculation 
whether the military value of the Franco-Soviet 
alhance was not gravely lessened There was also 
increasmg doubt whether Italy would maintam that 
interest m the mdependence of Austria, which she had 
demonstrated m 1934 by the appearance of her troops 
on the Brenner (see p 207) 

Button, the. whole,^iQ37 was on^ a year of preparat 
^o^fo r undisclosed _eyents , and, the. threat oCwai 
most immediate m the Mediterranean where 
i^y.)9Hdly Asserted her dissatisfaction with the_exist4 
^g division, of power She claimed that her^new 
acquisition m Abjg sima. entitledjber to a share 

also that 
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Ae preponderating Italian element m the population of 
^ms* 4 narked this colony as properly belonging to 
Italy ^jp^Itahm propag^da was dnected against 
^ffgL-^Qtai n, .wh ose massive „reamaifiMi^ was^e- 
^ > m 1 mi l > ^ a new policy of pos itive resis t- 

to,Gennany and to^ Italy 
was^ .described on January 1938, 
before the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva 
hy»,Mr^ rEden, the ^Brjttish Foreign ^,Secreta.i y^^*i^r,fl 
®MPP®^ /or those pnnciples of co-operation to pro- 
mote international security on ,which the League^AS 
based But debates in the British Parliament indi- 
cated a division of opinion m the British Cabinet, and 
on February 20th Mr JEden’s -resignation was made 
known He had been repeatedly denoimced both by 
German and Italian organs of publicity as an obstacle 
to the legitimate claims of these countries, and m ex- 
plammg his resignation to tlie House of Commons he 
made (de ar his opp. osition.to^opeiung any negotiations 
w ith Italy u ntil she had made good .ba r „ p l^gftOo~ 
cease trom^ hoghle^ propa g^da^andZto - withdrawJtier 
ti; ^ps ff9J^ Spam^ Mr Neville Chmnberlam, who 
had succeeded Mr Baldw^in'as Prime Mimster, de- 
claredjusjntenfaon to open negotiations jvithJ[taly,jn 
concert wth J^rd H^ifax, who replaced Mr Eden, 
and on February 22nd he remarked that it would be 
encourage small countries belief that 

th,S 3 LJffi 9 uld^,be^j^otected agamst aggression by the, 
League of Nations Smce Mr Baldwin had declared, 
a couple of years earher, the League to be the sheet 
anchor of British pohcy, there was plamly a_change^ 
front ,..^d Mr Chamberlain admitted thShehad' 
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weviously believed such protection to be possible, but 
lad altered his opinion In return for assurances that 
Bntish plans for the vatlidrawal of foreigners from 
Spam "were accepted, Great Bntain pledged itself to 
idvocate to the league of .Nations the recognition of 
ItaIy*s~conquest of Abyssinia 


Germany begins Aggression 

Meanwhile a new threat to international security 
developed Under an agreement signed at Stresa in 
j^935i Bntam had declared her mterest m the inde- 
pendence" and integrity of Austna, ^in coiKert with 
Vraiice.a nd Italy This independe nce was now^ gravely 
chaUenged by the first of Na^Germany’s aggressions 
<auithiBtetes " 

Earh er in iQ -^8.^Herr Hitler had assmned supreme 
comma nd oLall the armed-Jorces of^the-Reich,-^thus 
asserting his will agamst such officers as questioned his 
general hne of action , and Herr von l^bbentropr who 
had been Ambassador to Great Bntam, replaced Baron 
von Neurath as Ministe r.ior_ Forei gn-Affairs Then 
action began After turbulent demonstrations organ- 
ised by the Austrian Nazis, Herr Schuschmgg, .^e^ 
Austnan Chancell or, was summoned to igterview-Heix, 
IMer at B erchtesgaden. and accepted some kmd of 
ulfimatim under which Nazi representatives were in- 
dudei^ m ^^govemnient, ""Thir~ did'noCTiowever, 
save him ^On March i2th,.^nnan troops jnarched 
m m cL flCcupied Vieim a A detachment of them im- 
mediately presented itself on the Brenner Pass and 
exchanged salutations with the Italian posts , Italy’s 
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attitude had changed radically since 1934 T|here -^vas^ 

^^d_probably.,inclusion ynth 
Si?*^S®l 9 ^WAveIwme^to^a^nia]pnty^of the„popuIatiQn 
But It was evident that aggression might follow in 
another country where it would be passionately 
opposed The effect on Qzec h osl o yakia was that 
German power now faced her on a greatly extended 
frontier Part of this, facing Germany along the Car- 
pathians, was strongly fortified the rest, opposite 
Austna, lay open Her total population was less than 
fifteen milhons of these nearly three miUions and a 
half were Sudeten jGeimatWjj settied in compact groups 
along the frontier To the south towards the Danube 
were close on a milhon Magyars, demandmg reunion 
with Hipgagr on the east Poland claimed the im- 
portant mining distnct of Teschen which the Czechs 
had acquired m 1920 while Poland was still weakened 
by her war with Soviet Russia 

In this condition of thmgs, GennMyjnade^£r^ara- 
tions to hold manoeuvres^on a^grand scale along the 
Czech border. ^ “The t^ch Government called up 
Some of their reserves and meanwhile made anxious 
attempts to reach a settlement with the Sudetens ; 
but they were beyond question not only able to mam- 
tam mtemal order but dso ready to resist mvasion by 
force and both France and Russia were pledged to 
assist them if they were attacked Bntam was under 
no direct obhgation to act, but on March 24th Mr 
Chamberlamiiad said-m the JJquse of Commons that, 
if ber ally Fr^ce became mvolvedjuTw^onthis cause, 
the mevorableqjressure effects might wefijprove more 
powerful than formal pronounewhents. This utterance 
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was at once ^nstrued as convev mg.a pledge-diat-Bntam 
woyld stand'Ey Czechos loyakiajlErance.didjthe same. 
Nevertheless, fears of European war were still mainly 
connected with the straggle m Spam, where Bi^sh 
vessels, w hile dehvering cargo inerts held by the 
Repubhcan Government, were re peatedl y b ombe d by 
Jisurgent aeroplanes, said to be manhedTby German or 
Itahan aviators, but a scheme for withdrawal of 
fo^jgnjroops^frjsm both sides promofed^by" Great" 
Bnjam^as i^der discussum “'Meanwhile, to allay the 
growing si^s’ of' trouble m Central Europe, 'Lord 
B jincima n was despatched to Prag ue (nomin^y attiie 
request of the Czech Government) to act as concihator 
a!^:ai yiser But the^S udeten c laims^ put forward in 
consultation with the German Government, grew more 
and more insistent, and though fresh concessions were 
offered, on September 12th Herr-Hit^ before a great 
gathermg at Nuremberg, advised the Sudetens tojns^st 
on jheir return to the^j ^jgfTmd, proimseinhemu Ae 
su^^^^Seiomnimarmy Sm ce IFr^'^ md Russia 
were pledged to sup port the Czerfis, thiTtibreatened 
WM“ Mr 33 r^beriain,~on'bThalf of Great Bntam, 
now tookjto Jead_in mtemational action On Sept- 
ember T4B1 he proposed to go in person to Germany 
in pursuit of a peaceful solution, and on the 15th he 
went by air toJMumch and was conducted to a meeting 
with Herr HitlSTiff^Berchtesgaden Thence he re- 
tunHEd‘TSext"'day 'to'TCohclon, "agam by am, and on 
September 18th was jomed by M Daladier, the French 
^ ForeignlVIinister M Bonnet " 
At the saine^enod the League of Nations was m session 
and M^LitymoyjjubhcLyjrepeated jhe^ple^^^ wbchJie 
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had given to the Czech Gover nmen t and to the French 
— ^that jd France ^jm^t eryS ied .on behalf of Czeclio- 
slovakia7 Russia would use ^ her resources on behalf 
of Jme-Czechs- '‘But there was no consultation as to 
mihtary co-operation Throughout this year, as 
throughout the last, Stalm’s purge was still operating, 
and mspired widespread mistrust of the efficiency of 
the Soviet mihtary machme 

Mr Cha mb erlain,and-M Daladier had agreed upon 
a^plan which they should jomtiy propose to the Czech 
Gbvemment This mvolved cession of a considerable 

ft *k.». *•— * * 

area inhabited by the Sudeten 'Germans, which Mr 
(Chamberlain descnbed later as a drastic but necessary 
surgical operation The Prague—Govemment an- 
nounced that, under irresistible pressure from Britain 
and France, they had been forced J:o acquiesce; and 
Mr Chamberlain hew back to Germany for a second 
interview at jCodesberg on the Rhme On this 
occasion the Fuhrer fg nnulafecL demands^s o^tart lmg 
that Mr Chamberlam refused to do more -than transmit 
a jnemorandum>o£-them>.t o Prague. It was decided 
that, if Herr Hitler carried out his threat of an immedi- 
ate march on Czech territory, France and Bntam 
should support the Czechs m their resistance the 
British navy was mobilised and hasty measures against 
an air raid \vere taken m London But Mr Chamber- 
lam, still contendmg that the concessions already made 
had left no differences outstanding which were worth 
a w'ar, appealed to-Signor Mu9soIini_to bring about a 
new, conference , and this appeal succeeded On 
zqdi a meetmg of HitIer,_J^ssohnir- 
Chamberlam and Daladier settled the terms which 
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were to be imposed upon^the- Czechs No repre- 
sentative of the 'Czechs, nor any of Russia, was present 
at the discussion , and the Czechoslovak Gov ernment, 
havmg suhmittedLjoJthfiJterms, i; es^ed tlieir office s, 
unable to face an angry people General Syrovy, who 
had been a distinguished leader in the Czech Legion, 
assumed the charge of government A few days later 
Dr Benes, who had held the presidency smce Masaryk’s 
death, also resigned and left the country 

For the moment it appeared that Mi” Chamberlain 
had tnumphed Flying -b ade, he was received with 
unmense_ enthusiasm and proudly^ dispIayed_a^docji- 
men t, s ign^ by Herr Hitler and himself, which pro- 
claimed* the" ardent3esix^o£^botin£eur countnej^ to 
aypid all possible sources of difference and~to contn- 
bute to the peace of Europe ^ 'M^aladier, though 
without the addition of a similar document, was equally 
well received in France 

It was made k nown later that Herr ^^tler had 
assu red*^ M r ^hamberlamjthatjihe_ac quis ition of-^the 
Sudeten temtones-was-the-last of his temtorial ambi- 

I •" I ” 

tions m Europ gj.and that he had no vdsh to mclude in 
tKe^ReiclTpe^le of other races than the German He 
himself, speaking on September 26th, 1938, at the 
Sport Palast m Berhn, said, “ I have assured Mr 
Chamberlam, and I emphasise it now, that when this 
problem is "solved Germany has no more temtorial 
problems m Europe I sh^ not be mterested m the 
Czech State any more, and I can guarantee it We 
don’t want any Czechs any more ” 

The Czech State, however, had undergone drastic 
reduction On the east, Pola nd deman ded, under 
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threat of armed action, the Teschen ar ea with its 
important coal mmes, and the demand was conceded 
On the south . Hunga ryxlaimed a large tract of territory 
in which were nearly a million Ma gyars, and this also 
was ceded perforce Slovakia, which in 1919 had some- 
what unwillingly been joined to the Czech State, 
^mandec Lautonomy It was by comparison a back- 
ward region, and the admmistration had been chiefly 
conducted by Czech officials , jealousies resulted, 
which German agents had mdustriously fomented 
Slovakia became mcreasmgly separated from the 
Czech regions, which were now gravely disorgamsed 
Accordmg to the terms imposed at Mumch, an inter- 
national Commission on which EnglandT^f^nce, and 
Italy, and even the Czechs, should be represented 
along with GermanVj.was to decffie the I me sea ^atmg 
the S udeten distn cts_from Czech territory But in 
practice the Germaii armvr moving , m, occug^d wh at 
It chose^ncluding several towns where the population 
'^S’^preponderantly Czech There was no attempt to 
secure a workable umt of admmistration for the Czech 
State , and meanwhile Poles and Hungan ans-sought 
t o^make g ood claims by mihtary-jiccupation, which 
Czech troops]^ reaSte 3 r TnT^rticular, the backward 
provmce of Riimeniaat the extreme eastern projection 
of the long narrow Czechoslovakian territory was m 
dispute Hungary desired it because possession would 
give her a common frontier with Poland , but Germany 
preferred that this wedge, stretchmg to the Roumaman 
border, should remain nommally subject to Slovakia, 
which was mcreasmgly under German control Thus 
the settlement imposed by t he Great Powers at Mumch 
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had indeed avoided the outbrea k of ^^a^J b ut h ad settled 
njDthing, e\cepj that t hree millyn Germ ans, and the 
control of Ae great amir factory at^^Skoda, should be 
pcrmancntlv-jitt ached to the Rcic li.. Great Britain and 
I'rancc, recop nising lHaTa maior diplomatic defeat had 
been inflicted on them, took energetically in hand the 
task of their o vti rearmam ent , while the embarrassed 
statesmen ssho succeeded one another as heads of the 
Crech Government expressed on all occasions their 
desire to conform to German policy 

But submission was not enough Herr Hitler pro- 
fessed anxiety for the secunty of die Genna^^ num- 
bering about a quarter_of_a_million, who still remamed 
u^er.CzcclTrule, and on March 15th, 1939, having 
summoned to him Dr Hacha, >\ho had succeeded 
Benes as President of the State, he forced him, under 
threat of wolent military action, to agree that the old 
proMnccs of ^hemm and Moravia should come 
under the protection oflhoIKcich, and be occupied by 
German troops Tliese indeed ucre already at tliat 
“hiolnent on their march across tlic frontier and occupy- 
ing certain Czech towns Slovakia was left with a 
nominal independence , but ^i\-and a-half -million 
Czechs were-now brought oncc_morc_under German 
jailc — a rule aery different from that which thej had 
capcncnccd as part of the Austrian Empire 


Till OiTURtAk or War 

Immcdnieh •’ftcr making his entr^' into Prague as a 
conque-or. Hi rr Hitler presented an ultimatum to the 
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Government demandmg the cession of 

suiToundmg district It was^ccupied 
on March 21st and fortification of this important Baltic 
began at once About the same tune Herr von 
Ribbentrop “ peremptorily dictated to tlie J^sh„ 
A ^bassad c^^* tgrnis which Germany proposed to 
impose on &e JS ohsh Government-- These were that 
.Danzig, commanding the mouth of the Vistula, should 
r eturn to, the Reic h, and that Germany should be 
given a strip of territory co nnectm g East Frusta 
across the ComSor with the mst nTT^p.r Tnan y Trhe 
Pohsh reply was a refusal to accept ai^ dictated terms 
Smce it was plam that Herr Hitler’s personal under- 
takmg to Mr Chamberlam had no value, and that the 
same manoeuvres were beginnmg m regard to Poland as 
had been adopted towards Czechoslovakia, the British, 
G;pyemment jmw took the decisive step of ^eclanng 
that" in the even t of any action whi ch clea rly 
threatened Polish . m depend^ce ancTwhich theZSlish 
Government accordmgly considered it vital to resist. 
witfiTtheir national forces ”, GreatJBntainjyouldJend 
aJLsupgort J:hat was m its power France wasjilready 
fJhcd ioJPoIand , but Air Chamberlam was authorised 
to say that he spoke for France as well 

Only a few days later Italy, mot „to be outdo ne, oc- 
cupied j lie Albanian por ts by a swift raid, and made 
Kerseff mistresV of a country, the task of protecting 
whose mdependence had, by an odd irony, been 
specially delegated to her (see p 70) 

Aggression had thus declared itself m a fresh region, 
and Great Britain extended her new departure so far 
as to jom_&ance'm''a gimrantee of support fon-Greece- 
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The German Government construed these actions 
of the British as , evidenc e^** that the British no longer 
regar d war JjyJBntam. , a n-impossibihty. but on the 
contrary as a capitdjiinblenijodE-Bntish-pohcy ” , and 
on Apnl 27th mey d enounced the Anglo-Ge rman naval 
agreeinent jo f^ i g , und er which GemTari^ haT^reed 
to'llimit its naval forces to thirty-five per cent of the 
Bntish Herr Hitler complamed tha^Grwt Britain 
was d^ega rdmg^ he,,ag reement sig ne d by _hun and 
Mr Chamberlain after the Mum 3 i Conference, 
“ symbolical of the desire of both people never again 
to wage war on one another ”, and that Britain Jiad 
retur ned to the policy of encirclement 
'This policy waajnde,e.d!bem g activel y pursn edr^nd 
with good reasonV”fior^rtj^^,plam,that. Germaiyr 
shoul d at ta dc Pola nd, neitherJBxitam nor F rance-iro^ 

^y direct^assistance^' Their ^arantee had only 
the value of^ a possible deterrent It was equally 
clear that, if Russia jomed with the two western 
democracies, an army of immense numbers with a very 
large air force would be arrayed within stnkmg distance 
of the aggressor Fr^ce was still alhed to the Sovie^ 
Union, -and from Inarch onward, negotiations'for joint 
action were m progress at Moscow, and a favourable 
issue was confidently expected, especially after it was 
announced that militar y represent atives-of-Erance and 
GreayBntam had-treeHSent ^t to join in t he discussion 
But Acre were perplexmg delays , anHlFBecame known 
that Russia was ainwillingjp^ enter in to any pac t_unles3 
It were agrefed that she shoul ^bj Lchai;ged^to undertak e 
the prote c tio.nsg£-.t^e .Balfac State d Jl,ithuama, JLatyiay 
Eston ia^ Th ese coun tn^ however, 
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[eclared .that they had no desire for suph a protec- 
lon, •which W Quld_ seem to^e^ en Jheir mdependehce , 
hey proposed to concIuHe non-aggression^ pacts wth 
j em^y , and did so 'Poland also refused to con- 
i-emplate under .a ny_condittons!rtKe~mfiy "of Russian 
trgopsjnto_P^sli^temtory ^None theJ^Psince the 
mam purpose of Herr Hitler’s poUqr was always de- 
clared to be a -violent opposition to all that Russia stood 
for, It seemed naturaL.to„expect^tfaat--Russi a •wo uld 
A® c han ce to repres s the g rowin g power, of 
thS’ ^’Erdr Reich "Then suddenly it became known 
^^^.jfeSJtSIL&b benttop at Moscow had negotiated 
^ ^.^‘Mgcssion pa ct^ e tween jC erman y .and_ Russia 
It was signed on*August 23rd This not only limited 
to Poland’s own resources the opposition which Ger- 
many might meet m the East, but promised her a 
source of supply which would greatly lessen the menace 
of a maritime blockade 


Expectation that this announcement would deter- 
mine Great Bntam to withdraw from her commitment 
m Poland was known to be so strong that lVIr.jChamber- 
^IJlJF^-PSrspnaUy^tp the -German ^'Chancellor 
warnmg hun that " If‘th& casevshould -anserlhe Bnush 
t>orerament-would employ without delay-all the forces 
at %ir command ” He added that m his judgment 
nojueg^on-was at issue-between Germany and Poland 
^Jmch " could not and should not be resolved without 
the use of force ”, by jeacefiil disc ussion. 

'I^e irunediate^ute concerned D^ig^and the 
M-called^rridor,^i^ had-beelTs'^ated from 
Ge^any by the VersaiUes Treaty (see p 8) Division 
of Eastjrussia^m the rest of the Reich had been 
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always resented on the other hand, Herr Hitler him- 
self had admitted repeatedly that Poland needed access 
to the sea But^PoIandj by creatmg m the fishing 
village of Qdynia a new,harbour m its own temtory, 
had not only interf^ed with Danzig’s monopoly as die, 
port for tradejlong the Vistula but had actually out- 
stripped it m efficiency Commercial rivalry as well 
as pohtical ideahsm entered mto the matter But the 
desire to include Danzig in the Reich marked an 
am bition to_estabhsh^ucK a centre of military power as 
would enabIe'the*Power hiding it to cut off Poland s 
co mm unications with the sea The ^further claim for 
an extra-temtorial belt across the Corridor repelled 
by Po lan djis the first step to a much wider annexation 
Oirffi^segrounds the Poles refused to give way , and it 
was left for Germany to open hostihties by a concerted 
invgsion^f Pohsh territ ory on tfeee^separate ^fronts 
This todFpKace ion Septeniber ist On September 3rd 
war w^ ^eclared~by— Great--Bntamj,.and a^ few hours 
later by France. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

(Extracts from President Monroe's Declaration of 
December 2nd, 1823) 

The occasion has been judged proper for asserting, 
as a pnnaple in which the nghts and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American comments, by the 
free and mdependent condition which they have assumed 
and mamtam, are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European powers 

It IS only when our rights are mvaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent mjunes or make preparation for our 
defense With the movements m this hemisphere we are 
of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to aU enhghtened and impartial 
observers The pohtical system of the allied powers » is 
essentially different m this respect from that of Amenca 
This difference proceeds from that which exists m their 
respective governments , and to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most en- 
hghtened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled fehcity, this whole nation is devoted We owe 
it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations 
existmg between the Umted States and those powers to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
» I e Austria, France, Prussia and Russia 
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extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have 
not mterfered and shall not mterfere But with the 
Governments who have declared their mdependence and 
maintamed it, and whose mdependence we have, on great 
consideration and on just pnnciples, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppress- 
ing them, or controlhng m any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power m any other hght than as the mam- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the Umted 
States 
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WILSON’S FOURTEEN POINTS 

{Extract from Prendent Wthon'i Address to Congress of 
January ith, 1918) 

I Open covenants of peace, openly amved at, after 
which there shall be jio.pn yate international understandi ngs 
of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and 
in the public view 

U A b8olute-ire edom.,of.nay ig a taon upon_ the^seas, out* 
side temtonal waters, alike m peace and m war, except as 
the seas may be closed m whole or part by mtemational 
action for the enforcement of mtemational covenants 

III The removal, so far as possible, of all econonuc 
/ ba mers.and the estab l ishment of an e qu alffl^ of trade co n- 

ditions among the nations consentmg to the peace and associ* 
atmg themselves for its mamtenance 

IV Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
annamentejNgUJje reduc ed to th e lowest pomt consistent 
with domestic sdFety 

V A free, open-imnded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance oi 
the prmciple that m determimng all such questions ol 
sovereignty the mterests of the populations concerned must 
haVe equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be detenmned 

^ The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affectmg Russia as will secure the 
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best and freest co-operation of the other nations of the world 
in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the mdependent determmation of her own 
political development and national policy and assure her of 
a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing , and more than a 
welcome, assistance of every kmd that she may need and 
may herself desire The treatment accorded Russia by 
her sister nations m the months to come will be the acid test 
of their goodwill, of their comprehension of her needs as 
distmguished from their own interests, and of their 
mtelligent and unselfish sympathy 

VII Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be 
evacuated and festored, without any attempt to Imut the 
sovereignty which she enjoys m common with aU other free 
nations No other single act will serve as this wiU serve to 
restore confidence among the nations m the laws which 
they themselves have set and deteniimed. for the govern- 
ment of their relations with one another Without this 
healmg act the whole structure and validity of mtemational 
law is for ever impaired 

VIII All French territory should be freed and the in- 
vaded portions restored, and the wrong done to France by 
Prussia m 1871 m the matter of Alsace-Lorrame, which has 
unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should 
be nghted, m order that peace may once more be made 
secure m the mterest of all 

IX A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality 

X The peoples of Austna-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportumty of autonomous develop- 
ment 

XI Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro should be 
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evacuated , occupied temtones restored , Serbia accorded 
free and secure access to the sea , and the relations of the 
several Balkan states to one another determined by friendly 
counsel along histoncally estabhshed Imes of allegiance and 
nationahty , and mtemational guarantees of the pohtical 
and econoimc independence and temtonal mtegnty of the 
several Balkan states should be entered mto 

XII The T urkish portions of the. j> ies.en.t,J3t t9ina n 
Empire should be ^ ass ur ed, a se cure spyereignty., but the 
other nationahties which are now under Turkish rule should 
be assured an undoubted secunty of hfe and an absolutely 
unmolested opportumty of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations imder 
mtemational guarantees 

XIII An independe nt Polish _state^ould >be -erectedt 
which should mclude the territories mhabited by mdisput- 
ably Polish populations, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political and econoimc 
mdependence and temtonal mtegnty should be guaranteed 
by international covenant 

XIV A general association of nations in ust b e formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affordmg mutual 
guarantees of pohtical independence and temtonal mtegnty 
to great and small states alike 



APPENDIX 3 

EXTRACTS FROM THE COVENANT OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

{tncludtng all the clauses referred to in the text) 

Article I 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony 
not named in the Annev may become a Member of the 
League if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the 
Assembly, provided that it shall give effective guarantees of 
Its smeere intention to observe its international obhgations, 
and shall accept such regulations as may be presenbed by 
the League in regard to its military', naval and air forces and 
armaments 


Article 4 

Any Member of the League not represented on the 
Council shall be mvited to send a Representative to sit as a 
Member at any meeting of the Coimcil dunng the considera- 
tion of matters specially affectmg the mterests of that 
Member of the League 


Article 5 

Except where otherwise expressly provided m this 
Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions 
at any meetmg of the Assembly or of the Council shall 
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require the agreement of all the Members of the League 
represented at the meetmg 

All matters of procedure at meetmgs of the Assembly or 
of the Council, mcludmg the appomtment of Committees 
to mvestigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the 
Assembly or by the Council and may be decided by a 
majonty of the Members of the League represented at the 
meetmg 

Article 8 

The Members of the League recognise that the mamten- 
ance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest pomt consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of mtemational obhga- 
tions 

Article lo 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as agamst external aggression the temtonal 
integnty and existing pohtical independence of all Members 
of the League In case of any such aggression or m cases of 
any threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obhgation ghall be 
fulfiUed 

Article II 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations In case any such emer- 
gency should arise the Secretary-General shall on the request 
of any Member of the League forthwith summon a meetintr 
of the Council ^ 

It IS also declared to be the fnendly nght of each 
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Member of the League to brmg to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever 
affecting mtematipjnal relations which threatens to disturb 
mternational peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends 

Article 12 

The Members of the League agree that, if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will subimt the matter either to arbitration or judicial 
settlement or to inqmty by the Council and they agree in 
no case to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the judicial decision, or the report 
by the Council 


Article 14 

The Covmcil shall formulate and submit to the Members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International Justice The Court 
shall be competent to hear and detemune any dispute of 
an mternational character which the parties thereto submit 
to it The Covirt may also give an advisory opmion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by 
the Assembly 


Article 15 

If there should arise between Members of the League 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not sub- 
mitted to arbitration or judicial settlement m accordance with 
Article 13, the Members of the League agree that they will 
submit the matter to the Coimcil Any party to the dispute 
may effect such submission by givmg notice of the existence 
of tile dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make all 
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necessarj arrangements for a full in\cstigition and con- 
sideration thereof 

The Counal shall cndca\our to effect a settlement of 
the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement 
shall be made public giMng such facts and c\planations 
regarding the dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as 
the Council ma> deem appropnate 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council cither 
unanimousl} or bj a majority vote shall make and publish a 
report contauung a statement of the facts of the dispute and 
the recommendations which arc deemed just and proper in 
regard thereto 

If a report by the Council is unanimouslj agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the Representatives of one 
or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League agree that they wll not go to war w'lth any partj' to 
the dispute which complies w’lth the recommendations of 
the report 

If Ae Council fails to reach a report w’hich is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the 
Members of the League rcscrvtf to themselves the nght to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice 

If the dispute bet\^ecn the parties is claimed by one of 
them, and is found by the Council to ansc out of a matter 
which by international lawr is solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and 
shall make no recommendation as to its settlement 

The Council may m any case under this Article refer 
the dispute to the Assembly The dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of either party to the dispute, pro- 
vided that such request be made within fourteen days after 
the submission of the dispute to the Council 
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Article 1 6 

Sho\ild any Member of the League resort to war m dis- 
regard of Its covenants under Article 12, 13, or 15, it shall 
Ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all mtercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breakmg 
State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or 
personal mtercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a Member of the League or not 

It shall be the duty of the Councd m such case to 
recommend to the several Governments concerned what 
effective military, naval or air force the Members of the 
League shall severally contnbute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the Covenants of the League 

Article 17 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of the 
League and a State which is not a Member of the League, 
or between States not Members of the League, the State 
or States not Members of the League shall be mvited to 
accept the obligations of Membership m the League for 
the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as the 
Council may deem just 

Article 19 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become mapphcable and the consideration of mter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world 
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Nothing in the Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
vahdity of mtemational engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandmgs like the Monroe 
doctnne, for securmg the mamtenance of peace 

Article 22 

To those colomes and temtones which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formerly governed them and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modem world, there 
should be applied the prmciple that the well-bemg and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civihsa- 
tion and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this Covenant 

The best method of givmg practical effect to this 
prmciple is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their 
resources, their expenence or their geographical position can 
best undertake this responsibihty, and who are wiUmg to 
accept It, and that this tutelage should be exercised by them 
as Mandatories on behalf of the League 

The character of the mandate must differ accordmg to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geograplucal 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar arcumstances 

Certain commumties formerly belongmg to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of devdopment where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised subject to the rendenng of administrative advice 
and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone The wishes of these commumties 
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must be a prmcipal consideration m the selection of the 
Mandatory 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Afnca, are 
at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for 
the admmistration of the territory under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic and the hquor traffic, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or mihtary and naval bases 
and of military traming of the natives for other than pohce 
purposes and the defence of territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League 

There are territories, such as South-West Afnca and 
certam of the South Pacific Islands, which, owmg to the 
sparseness of their population, or their small size, or their 
remoteness from the centres of avilisation, or their geo- 
graphical contiguity to the temtory of the Mandatory, and 
other circumstances, can be best administered under the 
laws of the Mandatory as mtegral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned m the mterests 
of the mdigenous population 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to 
the Council an annual report, in reference to the territory 
committed to its charge 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
e\ercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, be exphcitly defined 
m each case by the Council 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive 
and examme the annual reports of the Mandatones and to 
advise the Council on all matters relatmg to the observance 
of the mandates 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF IMPORTANT 
EVENTS 

1918 

Fan 18 President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
Nov II Armistice granted to Germany 

1919 

Fune 28 Treaty of Versailles •with Germany 
3 ept 10 Treaty of Samt-Germam with Austria 
Nov 27 Treaty of NeuiUy •with Bulgaria 

1920 

Fan 10 Exchange of Ratifications of Versailles Treaty 

League of Nations comes mto existence 
June 4 Treaty of Tnanon -with Hungary 

1921 , 

March 16 Trade agreement between Great Bntam and 
Soviet Russia 

I, 18 Treaty of Riga between Poland and Soviet 
Russia 

Dec 13 Four-Power Pacific Treaty signed at Washmgton 

1922 

Feb 6 Naval Treaty and Nme-Power Treaty concern- 
ing Chma signed at Washington 
„ 28 Recogmtion by Great Bntam of mdependence 
of Egypt 

April 16 Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and Soviet 
Russia ' 

1923 

Jan II Occupation of the Ruhr by French and Belgian 

troops 

July 24 Treaty of Lausanne ■with Turkey 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

1924 

Feb I Recognition of Soviet Government by Great 
Bntain 

Aug 30 Dawes Agreements signed m London 
Oct 2 Geneva Protocol adopted bv League 
Assembly 

1925 

IVlarch 10 Rejection of Geneva Protocol by Great 
Britain 

Dec I Locarno Treaties signed in London 

1926 

Sept 10 Admission of Germany to the League of Nations 

1927 

Jan I Estabhshment of Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Hankow 

Dec 18 Expulsion of Trotsky from Russian Communist 
Party 

1928 

Aug 27 Pact of Pans (Briand-Kellogg Pact) signed 

1929 

Aug 3 1 Approval of Young Plan by the Hague 
Conference 

1930 

Apnl 22 Naval Treaty signed in London 

June 30 Evacuation of the Rhineland by Allied troops 

1931 

March 21 Customs Union Agreement between Germany 
and Austria 

June 20 President Hoover proposes a Moratorium 
Sept 19 Japan begins military operations in Manchuna 
„ 21 Abandonment of gold standard by Great Britain 
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1932 

Feb 2 Opening of Disamiament Conference 
July 9 Reparation Agreement signed at Lausanne 
Aug 20 Trade Agreements between Great Britain and 
Dommions signed at Ottawa 
Oct 3 Termination of British mandate over Iraq 

1933 

Jan 30 Herr Hitler becomes German Chancellor 
Feb 24 League Assembly Resolution on Manchuna , 
Japanese Delegation withdraws 
June 12 Openmg of World Economic Conference 
Oct 14 Germany announces withdrawal from Disarma- 
ment Conference and League of Nations 

1934 

Jan 26 German-Pohsh Agreement signed 
Sept 18 Soviet Umon admitted to the League of Nations 
Oct 9 Kmg Alexander of Yugoslavia assassinated at 
Marseilles 

193s 

Jan 7 Franco-Italian Agreements signed hy Signor 
Mussolim and M Laval m Rome 
March 16 Germany repudiates military clauses of Versailles 
Treaty 

May 2 Franco-Soviet Pact signed 

Oct 2 Itahan troops enter Abyssima 

Nov 18 Economic Sanctions apphed against Italy 

1936 

March 7 Germany reoccupies the demihtansed zone 
May 9 Annexation of Abyssima by Italy 
July 4 Withdrawal of Sanctions against Italy 
„ 18 Outbreak of Spanish Civil War 

1937 

July 8 Japan begins undeclared war in China 
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1938 

March 12 Annexation of Austria by Germany 
Sept 29 Mumch Agreement regarding Czechoslovakia 


1939 

March 15 
April I 

>> 7 
May 26 
Aug 23 
Sept I 
» 3 


German occupation of Bohemia and Moravia 

End of Spanish Civil War 

Italian occupation of Albama 

Conscription adopted m Great Bntam 

German-Soviet Pact signed 

German mvasion of Poland 

War declared on Germany by Great Britain and 

France 
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